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The  province  of  New  Brunswick  extekids  from  the 
River  St.  Croix,  which  is  considered  the  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  and 
the  River  Restigouche,  which  divide  it  from  Canada. 
The  greater  part  of  this  colony  is  yet  in  a  wilderness 
state,  although  its  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
rocky  districts,  principally  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast, 
and  several  but  not  extensive  swampy  tracts,  is  rich 
and  fertile. 
The  River  St.  John,  with  its  lakes  and  myriads  of 
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streams ;  the  tributary  waters  of  one  side  of  the  St. 
Croix ;  the  River  Petit  Coudiac  j  the  Miramichi, 
■with  its  majestic  branches  j  the  river  Nipisighit,  and 
many  lesser  rivers,  open  ..a  inland  navigation  into 
almost  every  part  of  the  province. 

Dense  forests  cover  nearly  the  whole  country  ;  and 
the  trees,  which  grow  to  an  immense  size,  are  of  the 
same  kind  and  quality  as  already  described  under  the 
head  of  forest  trees.  Pine  abounds  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  any  of  the  other  lower  provinces.  Birch, 
beech,  and  maple  are  the  prevailing  hardwood  trees. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
America,  may  always  be  ascertained  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  wood  growing  on  it.  Along  the  count- 
less rivers  of  this  province  there  are  innumerable 
tracts  of  what  is  termed  intervale  land :  this  kind 
of  soil  is  alluvial,  with  detached  trees  of  luxuriant 
growth,  principally  elm,  maple,  black  birch,  and  but- 
ternut ;  and,  like  the  lands  of  the  Nile,  annually  irri- 
gated and  enriched  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers. 
In  several  parts  of  the  interior  country,  generally 
along  small  brooks,  are  wild  meadows,  caused  origin- 
ally by  the  irrigation  of  a  flat  tract  with  the  water 
arrested  by  the  dams  constructed  by  the  industry  of 
the  beaver. 

The  aspect  of  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  along 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  generally  rugged,  and  the  soil 
near  the  shore  stubborn,  and  difficult  to  cultivate. 

The  geology  of  the  province  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Limestone,  greywacke,  clay  slate,  with 
sandstone,  interrupted  occasionally  by  gneiss,  trap, 
and  granite,  seem  to  prevail  on  the  southern  coast. 
Among  these,  however,  calcareous  rock  appears  to 
predominate.     Marble,  of  fair  pretensions  to  beauty, 
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abounds  at  Kennebecasis,  and  probably  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Coal  is  plentiful*,  and  iron  ore  abun- 
dant. Copper,  plumbago,  and  manganese  have  also 
been  found,  and  greater  research  may  likely  discover 
many  other  minerals.  Gypsum  and  grindstone  are 
abundant  near  Chignecto  Basin. 

Along  the  shores  of  this  province,  facing  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaleur  Bay,  sandstone  prevails. 
Grey  sandstone  and  clay  slate  seem  to  predominate, 
as  far  as  I  could  observe,  along  the  course  of  the 
Miramichi  j  among  which,  granite,  mica,  quartz,  and 
ironstone,  in  detached  rocks,  occasionally  occur.  Spe- 
cimens of  amethyst,  carnelian,  jasper,  &c.,  have  been 
picked  up  in  various  places.  Some  sulphurous  or 
hepatic  springs,  of  much  the  same  properties  as  the 
waters  of  Harrowgate,  have  lately  been  found.  Salt 
springs,  strongly  saturated,  are  numerous.  Some  of 
the  salt  produced  by  boiling  the  water  of  one  of 
these  springs  was  shown  me,  which  resembled  the 
finest  table  salt  we  have  in  England. 

As  we  proceed  from  the  sea-coast  up  the  rivers  of 
this  province,  the  rich  fertility  of  the  country  claims 
our  admiration.  A  great  flat  district  may  be  said 
to  prevail  from  the  parallel  of  the  Long  Reach,  up 
the  River  St.  John,  to  the  foot  of  Mars'  Hill.  High 
hills  occasionally  rise  in  various  places,  but  no  part  of 
New  Brunswick  can  be  considered  mountainous. 

The  scenery  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  cataracts  is 
beautifully  picturesque,  and  often  grandly  romantic. 

The  wild  animals  are  bears,  moose-deer,  and  car- 

♦  A  company  has  lately  (February,  1833)  been  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  for  working  the  coal  mines  at 
the  Grand  Lake,  with  a  capital  of  only  30,000/.,  and  for  a  term  of 
thirty  years. 
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riboo;  foxes,  loup-cerviers,  tiger-cat,  racoon,  porcu- 
pine, marten,  beaver,  otter,  mink,  musquash,  fisher, 
hare,  weasel,  &c.  Most  of  the  birds  enumerated  as 
common  to  America  are  also  plentiful. 

Along  the  coasts,  cod,  haddock,  mackerel,  and 
nearly  all  the  kinds  of  fishes  caught  in  the  North 
American  seas,  are  abundant;  salmon,  shad,  bass, 
&c.,  frequent  the  rivers  and  shores  ;  and  a  variety  of 
other  descriptions  of  fish,  among  which  are  chub, 
smelt,  trout,  eel,  and  perch,  are  plentiful  in  the  streams 
or  lakes.  A  kind  of  fish^  called  in  New  Brunswick 
cusk,  and  considered  excellent  eating,  is  caught  in  the 
rivers.  I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  whitefish  of  the  Canada  lakes,  but  is 
less  in  size,  and  quite  a  diflTerent  species. 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  salubrious ;  the 
epidemic  fevers  of  the  southern  states  are  unknown ; 
and  colds,  and  their  consequent  diseases,  can  only  be 
considered  as  oommon  in  this  province.  An  ery- 
sipelatous disease,  previously  unknown  in  the  coun- 
try, made  its  appearance  three  or  four  years  ago ;  at 
which  time  it  prevailed  also  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  must 
have  been  produced  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  season 
of  that  year,  or  brought  on  by  accidental  circum- 
stances. Consumption,  although  not  apparently  so 
common  as  in  England,  is  the  principal  cause  of  death 
among  the  young,  or  those  between  twenty  and 
thirty.  Fevers,  generally  in  the  form  of  mild  typhus, 
occur  frequently  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  most 
probably  for  want  of  proper  attention  in  fortifying 
the  body,  in  time,  with  additional  clothing  against  the 
sudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  ■  "^ 

..  In  a  country  like  New  Brunswick,  where  the 
inhabitants  expose  themselves  to  all  the  varieties  of 
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climate,  and  to  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  rivers, 
rheumatism  often  afflicts  the  working  classes,  espe- 
cially the  lumberers,  who  are  often,  during  fall  and 
spring,  drenched  in  the  remarkably  cold  waters  of 
the  rivers.  The  diseases,  however,  that  are  most 
fatal  to  life,  such  as  fevers,  small-pox,  and  measles, 
are  brought  to  the  province  from  other  countries ; 
principally  by  passenger-ships.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  climate  may  be  considered  at  least  equally 
healthy  as  that  of  England. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  the  southern 
parts  is  much  milder  than  that  of  those  parts  which 
border  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  de  Cha- 
leur,  and  Lower  Canada.  Sea-fogs  frequently  en- 
velope the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  render 
the  culture  of  wheat  near  the  coast  uncertain,  but  do 
not  appear  to  cause  any  unhealthy  consequences. 

With  the  difference  of  more  humidity  in  th(3 
southern  coast,  and  a  few  miles  inland,  and  that 
the  harbours  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  least  from 
St.  John  to  the  State  of  Maine,  are  seldom  long  ob- 
structed with  ice,  and  the  frosts  in  the  northern  parts 
being  somewhat  more  severe,  what  I  have  observed 
in  treating  of  the  climate  of  America  generally,  will 
apply  equally  to  this  province. 

The  natural  advantages  of  New  Brunswick  are 
equal  to  those  of  any  wilderness  country  in  America ; 
and  it  requires  only  a  great  addition  of  industrious 
settlers  to  its  present  population,  to  secare  its  pros- 
perity, and  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  of 
his  majesty's  colonies.  Its  resources  are  great,  and 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining  at  least  three  nillions^of 
inhabitants.  ' 

The  history  of  New  Brunswick  is  en  bodied  with 
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that  sketched  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  province  it 
formed  a  part  until  1785.  The  first  settlement  at- 
tempted by  the  British  was  in  I762,  by  a  few  families 
from  New  England,  on  the  River  St.  John,  about  fifly 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  named  Maugerville. 

These  people  experienced  great  misery,  and  met 
with  many  obstacles,  before  they  established  them- 
selves. The  difficulties  inseparable  from  settling  in 
the  finest  wilderness  country  in  the  world  are  suffi- 
ciently formidable  and  discouraging,  but  the  hostile 
spirit  of  the  Indians  harassed  them  still  more,  and 
the  savages  were  only  at  last  appeased  by  the  pay- 
ment of  large  sums  for  the  wild  animals  which  the 
English  colonists  had  killed. 

During  the  American  war  several  other  families 
lefl  New  England,  and  planted  themselves  on  the 
lands  adjoining  Maugerville.  This  district  became 
then  the  seat  of  the  court  of  law,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Sunbury. 

At  the  peace  of  1783,  there  were  about  eight  hun- 
dred inhabitants  in  this  part  of  the  province.  They 
endured  many  hardships  before  they  secured  ample 
means  to  subsist  on ;  but  it  appears,  however,  that 
private  dissensions  and  separate  interests  formed  no 
small  share  of  the  evils  that  prevented  their  pros- 
perity. 

Three  thousand  persons  from  Nantucket  arrived 
at  the  River  St.  John  in  the  spring  succeeding  the 
peace  with  America :  many  of  these  were  men  who 
served  during  the  war.  Twelve  hundred  more  from 
the  same  place  followed  during  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  The  sufferings  of  these  settlers  were  ex- 
tremely severe.  They  had  previously  enjoyed  all  the 
comforts  which  a  country,  subdued  and  cultivated 
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by  the  endurance  and  industry  of  their  forefathers, 
afforded;  and  they  had  suddenly  to  encounter  all 
the  horrors  of  an  approaching  winter,  without  houses 
to  shelter  them,  amid  the  wilds  of  New  Brunswick. 
Their  sufferings  are  described  as  follow,  by  a  gentle- 
man now  residing  at  Fredericton,  in  a  small  pamphlet 
descriptive  of  the  province: — **  The  difficulties,"  he 
says,  **  which  the  first  settlers  were  exposed  to,  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  almost  insurmountable.  On 
their  arrival,  they  found  a  few  hovels  where  St.  John's 
is  now  built,  the  adjacent  country  exhibiting  a  most 
desolate  aspect ;  which  was  peculiarly  discouraging 
to  people  who  had  just  left  their  homes  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States.  Up 
the  River  St.  John,  the  country  appeared  better,  and 
a  few  cultivated  spots  were  found  unoccupied  by  old 
settlers.  At  St.  Ann*s,  where  Fredericton  is  now 
built,  a  few  scattered  French  huts  were  found ;  the 
country  all  round  being  a  continued  wilderness,  un- 
inhabited and  untrodden,  except  by  the  savages  and 
wild  animals  j  and  scarcely  had  these  firm  friends  of 
their  country  (American  loyalists)  begun  to  construct 
their  cabins,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  rigours 
of  an  untried  climate;  their  habitations  being  en- 
veloped in  snow  before  they  were  tenantable.  The 
climate  at  that  period  (from  what  cause  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained)  being  far  more  severe 
than  at  present,  they  were  frequently  put  to  the 
greatest  straits  for  food  and  clothing  to  preserve  their 
existence ;  a  few  roots  were  all  that  tender  mothers 
could  at  times  procure  to  allay  the  importunate  calls 
of  their  children  for  food.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had 
ordered  them  provisions  for  the  first  year,  at  the 
expense  of  government ;   but,  as  the  country  was 
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not  much  cultivated  at  that  time,  food  could  scarcely 
be  procured  on  any  terms.  Frequently  had  these 
settlers  to  go  from  fifly  to  one  hundred  miles,  with 
hand-sleds,  or  toboggans,  through  wild  woods,  or  on 
the  ice,  to  procure  a  precarious  supply  for  their 
famishing  families.  The  privations  and  sufferings  of 
these  people  almost  exceed  belief.  The  want  of 
food  and  clothing  in  a  wild  country  was  not  easily 
dispensed  with,  or  soon  remedied.  Frequently,  in 
the  piercing  cold  of  winter,  a  part  of  the  family  had 
to  remain  up  during  the  night  to  keep  fire  in  their 
huts  to  prevent  the  other  part  from  freezing.  Some 
very  destitute  families  made  use  of  boards  to  supply 
the  want  of  bedding;  the  father,  or  some  of  the  older 
children,  remaining  up  by  turns,  and  warming  two 
suitable  pieces  of  boards,  which  they  applied  alter- 
nately to  the  smaller  children  to  keep  them  warm ; 
with  many  similar  expedients. 

"  Many  of  these  loyalists  were  in  the  prime  of 
life  when  they  came  to  this  country,  and  most  of 
them  had  young  families.  To  establish  these  they 
wore  out  their  lives  in  toil  and  poverty,  and  by  their 
unremitting  exertions  subdued  the  wilderness,  and 
covered  the  face  of  the  country  with  habitations, 
villages,  and  towns.  I  have  not  noticed  these  cir- 
cumstances as  if  they  were  peculiar  to  the  settlers  of 
New  Brunswick",  but  to  hold  up  to  the  descendants 
of  those  sufferers  the  hardships  endured  by  their 
parents ;  and  to  place  in  a  striking  point  of  view 
the  many  comforts  they  possess,  by  the  suffering, 
perseverance,  and  industry  of  their  fathers. 

"  Under  the  judicious  and  paternal  care  of  Gover- 
nor Carleton,  assisted  by  several  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters, many  of  the  difficulties  of  settling  an  infant 
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and  distant  country  were  lessened.  The  condition 
of  the  settlers  w^s  gradually  ameliorated.  The 
governor  himself  set  a  pattern,  in  which  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  the  leading  men  in  the  different 
offices.  A  variety  of  grains  and  roots  were  culti- 
vated with  success,  and  considerable  progress  made  in 
clearing  the  wilderness.** 

In  1785,  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  New  Bruns- 
wick as  a  distinct  province,  and  the  administration 
confided  to  Governor  Carleton.  The  safety  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  personal  protection  of  the  inhabitants, 
secured  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  and  its 
settlement,  agriculture,  and  trade  advanced  from  this 
time  with  little  interruption  :  the  inhabitants  fol- 
lowing such  pursuits  as  necessity  directed,  or  those 
that  were  most  profitable,  or  at  least  agreeable  to 
their  inclinations.  • 

Few  men  have  been  more  anxious  to  promote  the 
prosperity,  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  a  country 
committed  to  their  care,  than  Governor  Carleton.  He 
left  New  Brunswick  for  England  in  1803,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  I8I7.  During  this  period 
the  government  of  the  province  was  administered  by 
presidents. 

Major-General  George  Stracey  Smyth  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  in  February,  I8I7.  He 
administered  the  government  until  his  death  in  1823, 
from  which  time  it  was  held  by  Mr.  Chipman,  as 
president,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Bliss,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Major-General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Baronet, 
in  August,  1824,  as  lieutenant-governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

His  administration  was  uniformly  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  province.     His  indefatigable  exer- 
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tions  to  promote  its  agriculture  and  trade,  to  open 
roads  through  the  country,  and  his  anxious  attention 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  establishment 
of  seminaries  of  education,  merit  the  highest  praise. 
But,  while  in  England  in  1831,  having  advanced 
opinions,  in  his  able  pamphlet  on  the  value  of  the 
North  American  Colonies,  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  government  on  the  timber  question,  he  considered 
it  proper  to  tender  his  resignation,  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  accepted. 

The  province  is,  however,  so  fiir  fortunate,  as  to 
have  a  governor,  in  the  person  of  his  successor,  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  whose  previous  character  jus- 
tifies the  expectations  formed  of  his  administration, 
which  has  hitherto  been  wise  and  highly  satisfactory. 

The  constitution  of  New  Brunswick  is  similar  to 
that  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Council  consists  of  twelve 
members,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  meets 
in  winter,  of  twenty-six  representatives.*  The  courts 
are,  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  of  which  the  governor  is 
chancellor.  In  the  Supreme  Court,  which  represents 
in  its  practice  the  King's  Bench,  one  chief  justice  and 
three  assistant  justices  preside.  All  important  civil 
cai-3,:;S  are  decided,  and  all  capital  crimes  tried,  in  this 
court.  The  salary  of  the  chief  justice  is  7-^0/.  and 
that  of  the  assistant  justices  500/.  each.  The  terms 
are  in  February,  May,  July,  and  October. 

There  is  also  an  inferior  court,  or  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  held  in  each  of  the  counties,  in  which  two  or 
more  justices  preside.  In  this  court  petty  crimes 
are  tried,  and  civil  causes  of  small  amount  are  deter- 

*  A  Legislative  Council,  similar  to  that  of  Upper  Canada,  has 
lately  (183^)  been  constituted.  May  it  be  attended  with  happier 
reb;ilts. 
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mined.  It  exercises  also  within  the  county  extensive 
powers  in  the  appointment  of  parish  and  poHce  of- 
ficers, auditing  parish  accounts,  regulating  the  licences 
of  public  houses,  and  fixing  such  small  parish  assess- 
ments or  county  rates  as  may  appear  necessary. 

Debts  under  five  pounds  are  recovered  before 
magistrates,  who  take  cognisance  also  of  breaches  of 
the  peace,  as  in  England.  The  provincial  laws  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  differing  only 
in  some  instances,  to  accord  with  local  circumstances. 

The  public  burdens  are  so  very  similar  to  those 
of  Nova  Scotia,  already  described,  and  so  trifling,  that 
an  account  of  them  is  unnecessary.  The  statute 
labour  and  militia  laws  also  correspond.  The  reve- 
nue is  raised  by  trifling  imposts:  and  a  casual  revenue 
to  the  king  arises  from  tiie  rents  of  wild  meadows, 
timber  licences,  and  sales  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  quitrents,  on  lands  granted  previously  to 
the  late  regulations  for  selling  the  crown  lands,  and 
conveying  titles,  without  any  reservation,  in  feu  and 
common  soccage,  as  lately  agreed  for  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Company.  The  amount  of  the  revenue, 
raised  by  imposts  and  legislative  enactments,  averages 
about  43,000/.  The  casual  revenue  is  stated  to  be 
about  14,000/.  j  and  the  legislature,  during  the  sitting 
of  the  last  session,  complain  that  half  of  this  amount 
is  absorbed  by  the  commissioner  and  his  deputies, 
and  that  the  legislature  has  no  control  whatever  over 
it.  The  casual  revenue  will,  or  should,  greatly  in- 
crease, and  a  general  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  revenue  without  legislative  appro- 
bation prevails  in  this  province,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
British  American  colonies. 
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The  opposition  to  the  collection  of  the  quitrents 
in  the  legislative  assembly  (February,  1833)  is  gene- 
ral, and  the  measure  will  be  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty. It  appears  that  the  attorney-general  does  not 
think  he  has  sufficient  authority,  without  an  act  of 
the  provincial  legislature,  to  enable  him  to  collect 
those  rents.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  majesty 
has  a  right  to  those  rents }  viz. 

^      s.     d. 

On  1,254,503  acres  granted  under 
the  great  seal  of  Nova  Scotia,  at 


2s.  per  100  acres,  annually       -  1,524 

10 

Oi 

On   2,344,941    acres,  under    the 

seal  of  New  Brunswick,  at  2s. 

per  100  acres             -                 -  2,539 

13 

54 

52,954  acres  granted  at  ^d.  ster- 

ling per  acre              -               -     122 

11 

6| 

^4,186 

15 

Of 

But  the  annual  collection  of  the  above  sum,  especially 
from  being  due  in  very  small  sums  from  the  inhabit- 
ants, would  cause  endless  discontent,  and  expensive 
law  proceedings,  as  in  the  notorious  instance  in  1824 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  appears  that,  even  with- 
out law  proceedings,  the  actual  expense  of  collecting 
the  quitrents  would  not  leave  one  third  of  the  whole 
to  the  crown.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  annual  col- 
lection be  practical  j  and,  if  their  payment  be  urged, 
the  grievance  can  only  be  removed  by  a  commut- 
ation to  be  satisfactorily  appropriated  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purposes  of  opening  and  improving 
roads,  erecting  public  buildings,  encouraging  agri- 
culture and  the  fisheries,  supporting  seminaries  of 
education,  and  general  improvements. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCE.  —  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY  AND 
RIVER  OF  ST.  JOHN.  —  PRAIRIE.  —  SUBURBS  OF  PORTLAND 
AND   CARLETON. SOCIETY,   ETC. 


The  representative  constitution  of  the  province, 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  required  that  it 
should,  like  Nova  Scotia,  be  divided  into  counties : 
these  are  —  St.  John's,  Westmoreland,  Charlotte, 
Sunbury,  Queen's,  and  York  counties,  through  which 
last  the  River  St.  John  winds,  and  the  county  of 
Northumberland*,  which  fronts  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  which  is 
watered  by  the  Miramichi,  and  other  rivers. 

The  principal  settlements  are  along  the  River  St. 
John  and  its  lakes,  on  the  north  banks  of  the  St. 
Croix,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  River  Mi- 
ramichi, and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur. 

The  corporate  town  or  city  of  St.  John  is  situated 
in  45*  20'  N.  latitude,  66°  3'  W.  longitude,  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  a  peninsula,  and  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  entrance  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
River  St.  John. 


If 


♦  In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  attending 
distant  courts  of  law,  and  also  to  increase  the  representation  of  the 
province,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  very  judiciously  divided  it  into  three 
counties,  by  the  names  of  Northumberland,  Kent,  and  Gloucester. 


Ill 
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On  approaching  St.  John  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
the  aspect  of  the  country  on  each  side  is  bold  and 
rugged.  Meogenes  Island  and  several  coves  open  to 
the  left  ;  a  bold  headland  on  the  right,  between  which 
and  Partridge  Island,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
is  the  proper  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  town, 
with  part  of  Carleton  on  the  opposite  side,  opens  to 
view  several  miles  distant  j  which,  with  the  wooded 
mountainous  background,  and  general  picturesque 
scenery,  enlivened  by  shipping,  wharfs,  stores,  houses 
of  various  sizes  and  colours,  spires  of  churches,  forts, 
and  the  beautiful  range  of  new  barracks,  form  alto- 
gether a  very  splendid  picture. 

The  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet.  When  the  sea  flows  so  as  to  cover  the  shores, 
the  appearance  of  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  viewed 
from  Carleton,  and  all  the  surrounding  objects  which 
fill  up  the  landscape,  is  beautiful  and  magnificent  j 
but  at  low  water  the  aspect  of  the  front  of  the  town, 
which  exhibits  muddy  shores,  high  wharfs,  and 
timber  booms  covered  with  slime,  is  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable. One  of  the  most  interesting  and  extensive 
prospects  of  scenery  is,  however,  from  the  heights  on 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Howe,  over  that  part  or 
division  of  the  town  named  Portland.  The  view 
from  this  station  is  really  magnificent :  the  harbour, 
prairies,  mountains,  woods,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
town  and  shipping,  a  broad  prospect  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  with  No^'a  Scotia  high  and  darkly  blue  in  the 
distance,  are  its  prominent  features. 

Fort  Howe  is  now  in  ruins :  its  position  is  very 
commanding.  On  the  Carleton  side.,  situated  also 
on  a  commanding  height,  there  is  another  fortification, 
and  some  guns  are  also  planted  on  Partridge  Island. 
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St.   John   is  not  the   metropolis,   although    the 

largest  town  in  the  province.     It  is  about  half  the 

size  of  Halifax,  but  contains  nearly  two-thirds  as 

many  dwelling-houses.     The  government  and  public 

buildings,  if  not  splendid,   are  certainly  handsome 

structures.   The  wharfs,  with  warehouses  built  either 

over  them  or  immediately  adjoining,  and  the  private 

i  houses,   closely  resemble  the  buildings  in  Halifax. 

J  The  ground  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  rocky  and 

"f^^  very  irregular,  and  the  forming  and  levelling  of  the 

4  streets  required  vast  labour.     Much  improvement  is 

^still  necessary  to  level  them  sufficiently  for  carriages 

^Jto  drive  along  agreeably  j  and  the  abruptness  of  some 

fof  the  streets  renders  them  very  dangerous  in  winter. 

The  public  buildings  are,  a  very  commodious  and 

•iidsome  stone  court-house,  built  lately  on  the  high 

rr;  und  above  the   middle  of  the  town,  a  marine 

f  hospital,  poor-house,  and,  of  course,  a  gaol.   Previous 

Ho  this  period,  the  courts  were  held  over  the  market- 

fhouse,  a  very  mean  building. 

There  are  two  Episcopal  Churches;  the  oldest, 
Ibuilt  of  wood,  but  painted  so  as  to  resemble  white 
rstone,  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  with  a  pretty  spire. 
|The  interior  is  arranged  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
[as  mo.c  modern  English  churches  of  the  same  size. 

The  new  Episcopal  church  is  a  substantial  edifice, 
|built  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  rough  stone,   and  its 
[interior  very  handsomely  planned  and  finished.   Both 
these  churches  have  good  organs. 

The  Scotch  kirk  is  a  plain  building,  with   a  tall 

[spire,  and  neatly  fitted   up  within.      Besides  these 

Iplaces  of  worship,  there  are,  a  Catholic  chapel,  two 

or  three  Methodist  chapels,  and  one  Baptist  meeting- 

fhouse. 
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There  is  a  grammar  school,  a  central  school  on 
the  Madras  system,  and  some  other  institutions,  prin- 
cipally Sunday  schools,  where  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation are  taught. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  Bible  and  religious 
societies,  and  the  benevolent  societies  of  St.  George, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick.  The  poor-house  is  made 
to  answer  also  the  purposes  of  an  hospital. 

The  provincial  bank,  or,  in  reality,  the  bank  of 
St.  John,  established  under  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
with  a  capital  increased  since  its  formation  to  50,000/., 
has  paid  handsome  dividends,  and  has  been  of  great 
benefit,  as  well  as  occasional  injury,  to  those  engaged 
in  trade.  It  facilitates  sales,  by  discounting  promis- 
sory notes  at  three  months*  date  ;  but  this  accommo- 
dation is  apt  to  tempt  men  into  imprudent  trans- 
actions. The  directors,  however,  are  said  to  guard 
with  much  caution  against  risks.  When  its  stock 
was  increased,  in  1824,  by  legislative  enactment,  the 
new  shares  sold  at  175  per  cent.*  There  is  also  a 
bank  for  savings  ;  and  a  marine  assurance  company, 
established  also  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  seems  to 
prosper,  and  has  hitherto  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  its  risks.  There  are  two  public  libriiiies,  and  a 
respectable  news-room,  where  the  English,  Colonial, 
and  United  States  papers  are  taken. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  formed  on  much 
the  same  plan  as  that  at  Halifax.  Four  or  five 
respectably  conducted  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lisiied  at  St.  John,  one  at  Fredericton,  one  at 
St.  Andrew,  and  one  at  Miramichi.  ^ 

*  Another  bank  is  considered  necessary ;  and  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
has  lately  (February,  1833)  been  brought  into  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. A  great  part  of  the  stock  has  been  subscribed  for  at 
Boston  and  New  York. 
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St.  John  is  a  corporate  town,  and  styled  a  city. 
Its  municipal  government  is  lodged  in  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, six  aldermen,  and  six  assistants,  designated 
"  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  tlie  City  of 
St.  John." 

The  other  civil  officers  are  a  sheriff,  coroner,  town- 
clerk,  chamberlain,  two  marshals,  a  high  constable, 
and  six  petty  constables. 

The  mayor,  recorder,  sheriff,  coroner,  and  town 
or  common  clerk,  hold  their  appointment  of  the 
governor,  continuing  in  office  from  one  year  to 
another.  The  aldermen  are  elected  annually  by  the 
freemen.  The  mayor  and  council  appoint  the  other 
officers. 

The  mayor  and  council  make  laws  for  the  improve- 
ment or  government  of  the  town,  which  expire  in 
one  year,  unless   confirmed  by  the  governor   and 
council  J  they  have  also  an  annual  revenue  at  their 
icommand  for  public  improvements,  &c. ;  and  they 
•^constitute  a  Court  of  Record,  or  Common  Pleas,  for 
,,;^the  "  City  and  County  of  St.  John."     Small  debts 
are  recovered  before  an  alderman's  court,  held  once 
a  fortnight.     The  aldermen  are  all  justices  of  the 
peace. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  St.  John,  and 
under  its  municipal  government,  stands  the  pretty 
little  town  of  Carleton,  with  a  neat  English  church 
and  a  chapel.  The  saw  mills  within  the  aboiteux,  a 
little  above  this  place,  are  well  worth  visiting.  On 
the  Point  of  Carleton  several  ships  have  been  built.* 

The  upper  part  of  St.  John  is  named  Portland, 
nd  the  whole,  including  Carleton,  is  divided  into 

*  A  fine  vessel,  intended  for  a  steamer,  was  on  the  stocks  when 
I  visited  this  place. 
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six  wards.  Opposite  to  the  town,  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  is  Navy  Island,  small,  low,  and  muddy  j 
and,  as  the  Indians  would  have  it,  carried  down 
en  massCy  by  an  extraordinary  overflowing  of  the 
stream.     It  is  evidently  formed  by  alluvial  deposits. 

There  are  always  some  troops  stationed  at  St. 
John  ;  and  the  barracks,  situated  above  the  lower 
cove,  and  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  are 
spacious,  handsome,  and  commodious. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  stubborn,  but,  when 
subjected  to  cultivation,  fertile.  An  extensive  prairie, 
named  the  marsh,  containing  about  3000  acres,  and 
occupying  a  space  which  is  by  some  considered  to 
have  been  once  the  bed  of  the  River  St.  John,  lies 
near  the  town.  The  tide  is  shut  out  by  an  aboiteux, 
over  which  the  road  to  Indian  Town  passes.  The 
soil  of  this  beautiful  alluvial  tract  is  remarkably  rich, 
and  mellowed  by  the  application  of  lime,  which  is 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  are  several  handsome  houses  along  the  rising 
grounds  which  follow  the  course  of  the  prairie ;  and 
their  situation  and  appearance  seem  to  render  them 
desirable  and  comfortable  residences. 

As  to  the  condition  of  society,  I  am  not  able  to 
treat  so  explicitly  as  I  have  done  in  respect  to 
Halifax,  from  having  less  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants than  a  traveller  could  have  wished.  There 
were  no  public  amusements  there  at  the  time,  or  if 
there  had  been,  these  are  not  the  places  to  draw  a  just 
picture  of  society.  At  both  the  churches,  and  at  the 
Scotch  kirk,  the  general  appearance  of  the  congre- 
gations was  highly  respectable;  and  their  dresses 
were  in  the  fashions  prevailing  about  a  year  pre- 
viously in  England. 
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Many  of  the  ladies  are  very  pretty,  but  appeared  to 
walk  rather  awkwardly.  The  steep  uneven  streets 
are  certainly  unfavourable  to  graceful  movements. 
Of  their  manners  or  accompHshments  I  can  say 
little.  The  gentlemen  that  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  acquainted  with  while  there,  or  that  I 
have  met  with  f'  -n  St.  John  in  other  places,  were 
generally  "    elli^^    '  and  well  bred. 

From  the  information  given  me  by  people  living 
at  St.  John,  it  would  appear  that  a  very  tolerable 
share  of  bickerings  and  divisions  prevails  among  the 
inhabitants;  —  one  family  arrogating  a  rank  and 
respect  which  others  will  not  admit ;  and  some  build- 
ing their  pretensions  on  their  families  being  of  the 
number  of  the  first  royalist  settlers ;  others  measuring 
their  respectability  by  the  length  of  their  purses. 
All  this,  however,  is  common  in  much  larger  towns ; 
and  the  same  ease  and  freedom  of  manners 
which  have  gained  the  ascendant  at  Halifax,  will 
likely,  as  the  population  increases,  and  a  greater  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  takes  place,  distinguish  this 
city.  When  we  also  consider  the  late  period  of  its 
foundation,  we  must  make  the  most  charitable  allow- 
ance for  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  its  society. 
To  Sir  Howard  Douglas  there  is  much  praise  due 
for  his  attention  to  whatever  rendered  private  and 
public  life  pleasing  and  elegant ;  nor  did  the  influence 
of  his  amiable  family  fail  in  lending  an  agreeable 
tone  to  domestic  manners. 

Assemblies  are  common  once  a  month,  or  oflener, 
during  winter.  They  excite,  as  elsewhere  in 
America,  from  the  necessity  of  forming  some  fixed 
line  of  demarcation  as  to  admission,  the  angry  bile 
of  those  who  are  excluded.    Carriollingr,  pic-nic,  and 
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private  parties,  are  also  common;  and  there  are  races 
annually  near  the  town.  There  is  excellent  fishing 
and  shooting  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  site  of  this  thriving  city,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  straggling  huts,  was  covered 
with  trees.  This  was  its  condition  at  the  peace 
of  1783;  and  when  we  now  (1833)  view  it,  with 
its  population  of  nearly  14,000,  its  stately  houses, 
its  public  buildings,  its  warehouses,  its  wharfs, 
and  the  majestic  ships  which  crowd  its  port,  we 
are  more  than  lost  in  forming  even  a  conjecture  of 
what  it  will  become  in  less  than  a  century.  Its  position 
will  ever  command  the  ti'a'J.e  of  the  vast  and  fertile 
country  watered  by  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the 
River  St.  John,  as  all  towns  through  which  the  hulk 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  country  in  which 
these  towns  are  situated  necessarily  pass  have,  in 
consequence,  flourished. 

We  view  this  in  the  long  and  continued  prosperity 
of  Hamburgh,  the  boundless  commerce  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  amazing  prosperity  of  New  York. 
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CHAP.  III. 

RIVER  ST.  JOHN.  —  LOWER  CATARACTS.  —  INDIAN  TOWN.  — 
STEAM  BOAT. —  RIVER  SCENERY.  —  GRAND  BAY.  —  KENNEBE* 
CACIS. —  ALWINQTON  MANOR.  —  LONG  REACH.  —  BELLE  ISLE 
BAT.  —  WASHEDEMOAK.  —  GRAND   LAKE,   ETC. 

M  The  River  St.  John,  called  by  the  Indians  Loosh- 
took,  or  the  long  river,  is,  next  to  the  St.  Lav  rence, 
the  finest  river  in  British  America.     Abou'  a  mile 
'%  above  the  city  of  St  John,  at  rugged  narrows,  the 
I  river  is  interrupted  by  huge  rocks,  over  and  among 
which  the  waters  of  this  great  river,  and  its  tributary 
streams,  roll  in  foaming  impetuosity,  and  render  the 
navigation,  except  for  four  short  diurnal   periods, 
■  impracticable.     The  great  rise  of  tide  at  St.  John, 
however,  so  far  overflows  these  falls  or  rapids,  that, 
when  the  flood  rises  twelve  feet  at  the  fort,  sloops 
and  schooners  pass  in  safety  for  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes, and  for  the  same  time  when  the  tide  ebbs  to 
twelve  feet. 

This  cataract,  viewed  from  the  high  ground  on  the 
Carleton  side,  forms,  with  the  adjoining  scenery,  a 
picturesque  and,  indeed,  romantic  picture.  The 
foam  is  frequently  carried  down  in  frothy  bodies 
past  St.  John  ;  and  the  agitated  waters,  holding  the 
juices  of  mossy  deposits  from  the  interior  in  solution, 
and  running  to  the  sea,  impart  to  it,  in  the  spring,  at 
the  harbour,  and  for  some  miles  out  at  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  a  dark-brown  colour. 
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A  chain-bridge,  at  the  cost  probably  of  not  more 
than  £  10,000,  might  be  suspended  across  the  river 
at  tiie  Falls.  The  breadth  is  not  more  tiian  four 
hundred  feet,  and  the  precipices  on  each  side  suffi- 
ciently high  J  there  are  also  more  tlian  one  rock  in 
the  centre,  on  which  abutments  might  be  built  j  but 
these  would  not,  I  think,  be  found  necessary. 

The  prairie,  lying  between  the  town  and  the  height 
of  land  that  separates  the  former  from  the  present 
channel,  is  considered  by  the  speculative  as  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  river.  I  admit  this  conjecture 
to '  be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability  ;  but, 
on  examining  the  features  of  both  places,  1  could 
observe  no  reasonable  ground  to  conclude  that  any 
other  than  the  one  over  which  this  great  river  now 
rolls,  was  at  any  former  period  its  channel. 

Above  the  Falls,  the  river  widens,  and  forms  a  bay 
of  some  magnitude,  surrounded  by  high  and  rugged 
woodlands.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  bay,  there  is 
a  small  village  called  Indian  Town,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  by  a  good  road,  from  the  city.  From  this 
village  the  steam-boat  for  Fredericton  starts.  Passing 
up  the  bay,  we  are  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
wildness  and  desolation  of  the  country,  although 
within  a  few  miles  cf  St.  John.  Huge  calcareous 
rocks,  bursting  through  stern  dark  fir  forests,  stretch- 
ing up  the  sides  of  lofty  hills  and  promontories, 
which  frown  over  the  dark  waters,  impart  a  most 
savage  and  menacing  character  to  tiie  scenery.  A 
miserable  hovel,  in  a  mere  speck  of  cleared  land, 
occasionally  opens  to  view  j  and  the  inhabitants 
derive  little  more  benefit  from  the  soil,  than  the 
lime  which  the  rocks  afford,  and  the  fuel  which  tiie 
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forest  supplies,  for  both  of  which  they  find  a  :narket 
at  St.  John. 

Proceeding  up  the  river,  and  entering  Grand  Bay, 
scenery  of  much  the  same  character  prevails.  From 
this  extensive  bay,  Kennebecacis  Bay  and  River  bends 
off  to  the  eastward  for  nearly  forty  miles ;  twenty 
of  which  are  navigable  for  large  vessels.  The  shores 
of  the  Kennebecacis  are  generally  abrupt  and  rocky  j 
but,  near  the  head,  we  arrive  at  a  beautiful  tract  of 
country,  called  Sussex  Vale,  populously  settled,  and 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
province.  Leading  roads,  but  not  in  very  good 
condition,  lead  through  it  from  St.  John  to  the  River 
Petit  Coudiac,  and  to  the  settlements  on  the  River 
St.  John.  The  banks  of  the  Kennebecacis  abound 
in  limestone,  gypsum,  coal,  and  salt  springs.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  great  quantities  of  maple 
sugar. 

Fatal  accidents  frequently  happen  to  the  raftsmen 
in  passing  down  Grand  Bay;  and  few  years  occur 
without  some  of  them  being  drowned.  A  small  arm, 
named  South  Bay,  branches  off  to  the  south ;  and, 
as  we  proceed  up  the  river,  the  country  begins  to 
assume  less  forbidding  features.  On  the  lefl,  we  pass 
a  beautiful  and  picturesque  spot,  called  Alwington 
Manor  *,  near  which,  on  receiving  the  Xeripis  from 
the  west,  the  river  bends  rather  abruptly,  and  forms 
a  beautiful  vista  of  eighteen  miles,  called  the  Long 
Reach  ;  along  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
appears  to  be  attended  to,  but  carrying  firewood  to 

*  Alwington  Manor  once  belonged  to  General  CoflSn.  He  cleared 
and  cultivated  it ;  but  I  was  told  on  passing  it,  that,  like  the  Am<;- 
rican  backwoodsmen,  he  had  then  removed  several  miles  back  into 
the  forest,  to  subdue  a  fresh  tract  of  the  wilderness. 
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St.  Jolin  is  said  to  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  the 
settlers.  The  lands  are  stony,  but,  when  subjected 
to  cultivation,  very  productive. 

At  the  head  of  the  Long  Reach,  the  lands  on  each 
side  the  river,  and  the  pretty  islands  which  divide 
it  into  several  streams,  present  beautiful  and  rich 
features.  Belle  Isle  Bay,  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
receiving  several  rivers,  branches  off  here,  for  upwards 
of  twenty  miles,  to  the  eastward.  The  River  St.  John 
then  winds  to  the  north,  from  the  head  of  the  Long 
Reach  to  Fredericton,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Washedemoak  and  Grand  Lake  from  the  east,  and 
the  Oromucto  from  the  west.  No  part  of  America 
can  exhibit  greater  beauty,  or  more  luxuriant  fertility, 
than  the  lands  on  each  side,  and  the  islands  that  we 
pass,  in  this  distance.  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  Fort  William  Henry  to  Montreal; 
and  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
both,  will  readily  agree  with  me  in  considering  the 
banks  of  the  River  St.  John  to  be  naturally  quite  as 
beautiful  and  fertile  as  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  parishes  of  Maugerville  and  Sheffield,  on  the 
right ;  Gage  Town  and  Oromucto,  on  the  left  j  and 
Long  Island,  with  its  neat  church,  are  truly  imposing. 

This  part  of  the  province,  including  the  lands  around 
the  Grand  Lake,  and  along  the  Washedemoak*, 
must  become  a  very  populous  'md  rich  country.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  soil  is  intervale  or  alluvial, 
and  excellent  coal  is  found  in  great  plenty,  near  the 
Grand  Lake,  where  a  mine  has  lately  been  opened. 

*  The  folly  of  many  of  those  who  occupy  some  of  the  fine  cleared 
farms  in  this  part  of  the  province,  in  neglecting  their  cultivation, 
has  been  attended  by  the  usual  consequence.  Their  farms  are,  I 
am  informed,  in  most  instances,  heavily  mortgaged. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

FREDERICTON.  —  BEAUTT  OF  ITS  SITUATIOK.  —  LUXUniANT 
SCENERY.  —  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  —  GOVERNOR'S  HOUSE.  —  NEW 
BRUNSWICK   COLLEGE,    ETC. 

,:  Fredericton,  although  yet  but  little  more  tlipn  a 
1  village,  is  the  seat  of  government ;  and  situated  on 
I  a  pretty  point  of  land  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  river, 

§  nearly  ninety  miles  above  St.  John,  and  in  front  oi 
I  as  richly  wooded  hills  as  ever  eye  beheld :  —  T.)"  soft 
I  picturesque  scenery  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  ^/art 
of  the  provmce.    In  front,  the  River  St.  John,  some- 
thing more  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  flows  past, 
(sometimes  smoothly,  but  often  in  rapid  overflowing 
(grandeur;  and  immediately  opposite,  it  receives  the 
I^Nashwaak,  a  rapid  stream,  which  winds  from  the 
|west  thirty  miles  through  fertile  lands,  settlements, 
|and  forests.    The  magnificent  view  from  the  College, 
!pately  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  above  the  town, 
unbraces,  during  summer  and  antu*^;n.  much  of  what 
)oets  and  romance- writers  tell  us  i;,!^out  Fairyland. 
Jefbre  us  we  have  the  neat  white  buildings  of  the 
town,  with  their  pretty  gardens,  and  the  verdant 
|foliage  of  their  trees ;  then  tho  River  St.  John,  with 
%he  dibouchd  of  the  Nashwaak,  and  an  extensively 
iscending  forest  country,  stretching  far  to  the  north, 
downwards,  we   have   a  commanding  prospect   of 
several  windings,  for  many  miles,  of  the  river ;  the 
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banks  and  headlands  of  which  are  beautifully  adorned 
with  clumps  of  trees,  interspersed  among  the  culti- 
vated uplands,  or  intermingled  with  the  rich  fringes 
of  alluvial  soil,  which  its  waters  have  created.  Up- 
wards, our  eyes  and  imagination  feast  on  a  splendid 
view  of  luxuriant  islands,  water,  cultivated  farms, 
farm-houses,  blue  distant  hills,  wooded  to  their  sum- 
mits; with  the  presence  of  human  industry — herds 
of  cattle  on  the  farms  and  islands,  one  or  more 
sloops  on  the  river,  timber-rafls,  bateaiuvy  and  the 
white  canoe  of  the  savage  —  to  lend  animation  to 
the  whole. 

The  plan  of  the  town  is  regular,  the  streets  cross- 
ing at  right  angles,  and  in  appearance  much  like 
Charlotte  Town,  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The 
building-lots  contain  each  a  quantity  of  an  acre, 
eighteen  of  which  form  a  square.  The  public  build- 
ings are,  a  provincial  hall — a  mean-looking  building, 
in  which  the  courts  are  held,  and  in  which  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  sit — a  jail,  and  a  building  which 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  market  and  county 
court-house.  Tiiere  are  also  an  Episcopal  church,  of 
very  humble  appearance,  but  standing  in  a  sweet 
spot,  near  the  river,  and  three  chapels,  one  each  for 
the  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists.  The 
barracks  are  handsome  and  commodious.  Detach- 
ments of  troops  arc  always  stationed  here.  Here 
also  are  the  offices  of  the  surveyor-general  and  com- 
missioner of  crown  lands,  the  registry  office,  and  the 
legislative  records. 

The  new  stone  building,  erected  for  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
in  a  cliarming  situation.  It  is  ratlier  a  large  house, 
the  front  and  elevation  striking,  but  not  elegant  j  and 
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to  me  the  design  appeared,  in  many  respects,  to 
outrage  good  laste,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  architec- 
ture ;  while  convenience  and  comfort  as  to  interior 
arrangements  iiave  also  been  either  disregarded,  or 
not  understood.  The  drawing-room,  ball-room,  and 
presence-chamber,  are,  however,  i.iagnificent. 

The  college  is  a  spacious  handsome  stone  building, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  exactly  what  it  should  be.  Some 
consider  it  too  large.  For  the  present  state  of  the 
province,  it  certainly  is  j  but  it  will  not  be  thought 
so,  when  twenty  years*  more  pass  away. 

The  dwellings,  however,  are  principally  built  of 
wood,  and  look  clean  and  handsome. 

The  pretty  residence  of  the  commissioner  of  crown 
lands,  on  a  beautiful  spot  near  the  river,  and  above 
the  town,  attracts  particular  observation. 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  loyalists,  or  their 

escendants.     Society   is  limited,   but   respectable. 

^The  trade  of  Fredericton  consists  principally  in  sell- 

"^ing  British  goods  to  the  settlers  along  the  River  St. 

■John  and  its  streams,  and  receiving  in  return  timber 

nd  agricultural  produce.     The  town  being  at  the 

ead  of  the  sloop-navigation,  must  increase  and  pros- 

er  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  settlement  and  pros- 

erity  of  the  vast  interior   country  will  necessarily 

dvance.     Many  people   consider   that  the   capital 

hould  be   at  Oromucto,  twelve   miles   below,  and 

hove  which  the  river  is  much  shoaler ;  others  con- 

ider  it  sliould  be  still  higher  up.     My  own  opinion 

|s,  that  Governor  Carleton,  who  founded  it  in  1785, 

could  not  have  been  more  judicious  in  selecting  any 

ther  spot.     It  has  three  or  four  religious  institu- 

ions-  -m  agricultural  and  emigrant  society,  printing 

stablishment,  a  weekly  paper,  a  public  librarv,  an 
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academy,  and  some  minor  schools.  Being  the  seat 
of  government,  and  the  place  where  the  legislature 
meet,  it  is  an  agreeable,  but  quiet  residence.  The 
roads  leading  from  it  afford  pleasant  rides,  varied 
by  the  prettiest  scenery  imaginable. 
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CHAP.  V. 


RIVER   ST.  JOHN  ABOVE  FREDERICTON. —  TRIBUTARY  RIVERS. — 
TOBIQUE,    RESTOOK,    WOODSTOCK.  —  HOULTON    PLANTATION.  — 

AMERICAN  ENCROACHMENTS. MARS*    HILL. PRESQUE    ISLE. 

—  GRAND   FALLS.  —  ACADIAN   SETTLEMENTS. — MADAWASKA. 
ROUTE  TO   CANADA.  —  LAKE   TAMISQUATA,   ETC. 


IProceeding  from  Fredericton  up  the  River  St.  John 
for  nine  miles  to  where  it  receives  the  Madame 
^^eswick,  we  pass  several  beautiful  alluvial  and 
cultivated  islands,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
lined  with  farms,  under  fair  tillage.  The  tide  is 
Bot  perceived  to  rise  above  this  place;  and  at 
J'redericton  it  only  rises  from  six  to  ten  inches. 
We  may  still,  however,  ascend  the  river  in  bateaua:, 
^r  tow  boats,  encountering,  it  is  true,  many 
"^  ipids,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  In 
lis  distance,  the  St.  John  winds  through  a  fertile 
wooded  country,  and  receives  several  rivers,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Maduxnikik,  Tobique, 
Lestook,  and  Salmon  rivers.  The  Tobique,  famous 
)r  its  red  pines,  is,  following  its  windings,  two 
jfundred  miles  in  length.  The  Indians  have  a  chapel 
jre. 

The  Restook  has  been  explored  for  about  a  hundred 
liles,  and  it  is  tolerably  well  settled  along  its  banks, 
'he  principal  places  on  the  St.  John,  are  Woodstock 
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and  Northampton,  sixty-three  miles  above  Frederic- 
ton,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  where  many 
beautiful  islands  are  also  situated.  The  banks  of 
the  St.  John  have,  above  Fredericton,  besides  these 
places,  on  each  side,  farms  and  settlements  ;  but 
the  houses  are  very  thinly  scattered,  when  com- 
pared to  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  r_ar  of  Wood- 
stock the  Americans  have  established  themselves, 
and  formed  an  extensive  settlement,  which  they 
have  named  Houlton  Plantation.  The  river,  in- 
deed, approaches  within  a  few  miles  of  the  American 
line,  from  Eel  river,  about  forty  miles  above  Frederic- 
ton,  to  Mars*  Hill.  This  height  of  land  forms  the  point 
of  dispute  between  the  British  and  Americans,  as  to 
the  boundary  question ;  the  latter  claiming  the  vast 
and  valuable  country  lying  to  the  north-west  of  this 
eminence,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  height  of 
land  understood  by  the  British  commissioners  at  the 
treaty  of  Ghent.  At  Presque  Isle,  appear  the  ruins 
of  a  garrison,  which  has  been  long  mouldering  to 
dust,  accompanying,  as  it  were,  the  fate  of  all  those 
who  formerly  planned,  occupied,  and  maintained  it. 
The  scenery  up  the  river,  from  this  place  to  the 
Grand  Falls,  assumes  u  bolder  character  than  below. 
The  banks  are  frequently  abrupt,  and  the  rugged  bed 
of  the  river,  in  many  places,  from  the  Grand  Falls  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fredericton,  renders  the 
navigation  dangerous.  The  part  most  dreaded,  is 
the  Maductic  Falls,  or  rather  rapids;  yet  rafts  and 
bateaux  are  dexterously  navigated  through  the  un- 
broken channels  that  divide  the  foaming  torrent. 

On  ascending  Mars*  Hill,  we  have  on  all  sides  an 
extensive  prospect  of  uninhabited  country.  The 
scope  of  vision,  however,  only  ranges  over  the  sur- 
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fiice  of  boundless  woods,  varying  in  shade  from  the 
funereal  green  of  the  firs,  to  the  bright  verdure  of 
the  bircli.  Imagination  alone  penetrates  underneath 
the  silent  indomitable  covert,  amidst  the  intricacies 
of  which,  the  traveller  may  suddenly  wander  into 
bewildered  paths,  and  lose  his  way  for  ever,  in  per- 
plexing ignorance  of  the  course  that  will  lead  him 
ijack  to  civilisation.  Within  these  forests  the  moose, 
carriboo,  and  bear,  safely  feed  and  wander,  until 
pursued  by  the  wants,  and  ensnared  by  the  wiles 
of  man. 

^     Ascending  the  river  until  we  reach  the  latitude  of 

4/6°  53\  our  progress  on  tiie  water  is  arrested  by  its 

turbulence;  and  we  stop  at  a  cove  or  small  bay,  the 

iiisual  landing-place  of  the  bateaux  and  other  craft 

"^  |that  come  up  the  river;   and  which,   to  avoid  the 

palls,  are    often   carried    across   a   neck  of  land  to 

Jinother  small  bay,  a  little  above  the  mighty  turmoil 

of  waters. 

Immediately  below  this  bay,  the  river  suddenly  con- 
l^acts  between  rugged  cliffs,  overhung  with  trees,  and 
jfweeping  along  a  descent  of  several  feet  with  furious 
ipetuosity,  until  the  interruption  of  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
|lose  to  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Falls,  changes  the 
hitherto  unbroken  volume  into  one  "ast  body  of  tur- 
bulent foam,  which  thunders  over  a  perpendicular 
precipice,  about  fifty  feet  in   height,   into  a  deep 
lortex  among  huge  black  rocks,  where  the  magni- 
ide  of  the  waters  is  for  a  moment  partially  lost ; 
lut,  still  whirling  and  roaring,  rolls  out  impetuously 
Jlirough  a  channel,  still  more  confined  in   width  ; 
ishing  along  afterwards  with  inconceivable  velocity, 
^er  a  succession  of  falls  of  some  feet  each,  for  more 
lan  half  a  mile.     The  cliffs  on  each  side  in  this  dis- 
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tance  overhang  and  frown  over  falls  and  rapids,  in 
terrific  sublimity,  and  in  some  places,  so  far  do  the 
rocks  project,  that  the  waters  are  nearly  hidden  from 
view. 

Although  these  falls  (hitherto,  I  believe,  scarcely 
ever  described  by  any  traveller)  bear  in  magnitude 
no  comparison  to  those  of  Niagara,  yet  there  is  a  tout- 
ensemble  of  tremendous  rocks,  gigantic  woods,  and  a 
continuity  of  cataracts  and  broken  waters,  below  the 
Grand  Falls  of  St.  John,  which  impart  much  greater 
variety  to  the  magnificent  scene,  than  the  otherwise 
unparalleled  Niagara  can  boast  of. 

Proceeding  up  the  River  St.  John,  from  the  cove 
above  the  falls,  its  waters  become  smooth,  deep,  and 
sluggish.  The  boats  and  pirogues  of  the  Acadians, 
and  occasionally  the  white  bark  canoe  of  the  Indian, 
appear  now  and  then  on  its  surface,  while  we 
pass  for  some  miles  along  the  wild  but  fertile  lands 
through  which  it  flows,  until  we  arrive  at  the  strag- 
gling settlement  of  Acadian  French  at  Madawaska. 
This  is  comprehended  within  the  vast  rich  country 
claimed  by  the  Americans,  which  if  we  be  so  supine 
as  to  relinquish,  farewell  to  firmness  in  the  councils 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  Acadians  of  Madawaska  are  even  more  simple 
in  their  manners,  and  much  more  limited  in  the  extent 
of  their  intelligence,  than  those  I  have  described  in  a 
former  book.  This  arises  from  their  situation  :  living 
since  their  childhood  along  the  banks  of  an  unfre- 
quented river,  which  flows  through  an  almost  bound- 
less forest,  they  have  had  no  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  unless  it  were  once  a-year  to  Frederic- 
ton,  to  sell  their  surplus  grain.  They  are  descend- 
ants of  the  original  French  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia, 
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who  retreated  here  to  avoid  the  English.     A  few 
flimilies  from  Canada  also  joined  them  j  and  since 
that  period  they  have  remained  a  quiet,  loyal  people, 
confined  to  their  own  means  of  procuring  subsistence, 
and  to  their  local  resources  alone  for  social  enjoy- 
ments.    They  have  a  chapel,  and  a  priest  from  Ca- 
nada officiates  among  them  ;  they  live  by  agriculture, 
|but  they  are  slovenly  farmers,  and  regardless  of  clean- 
^  liness  or  comfort  in  their  houses.     Their  wants  are, 
however,  so  few,  that  little  serves  them ;  and  as  their 
■wives  make,  of  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  and  the  flax 
they  raise,  all  the  clothes  they  require  ;  and  being 
I  ignorant  of  the  luxuries  of  the  world,  and  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  comforts,  they  are,  therefore, 
^independent  of  them,  and  live  among  themselves 
^  happy,  and  comparatively  free  from  the  cares  which 
f  accompany  the  refinements  of  civilisation.    They  are 
hospitable  to  strangers,  chaste,  strongly  attached  to 
hereditary  customs,  strict  in  their  religious  observ- 
ances, and  very  superstitious. 

Some  miles  above  the  Acadian  settlements,  the  St. 

John  receives  the  waters  of  the  Madawaska,  which 

.^previously  winds  through  the   forest,  about   thirty 

'^  miles  after  issuing  from  the  Lake  Tamisquata.    This 

lake,  which  is  about  twenty-three  miles  long,  and  in 

some  places  two  and  a  half  miles  across,  and  in  many 

parts  deep,  receives  numerous   streams,   several  of 

which  issue  from  smaller  lakes.  In  1823,  the  principal 

proprietor  (Mr.  Frazer)   of  the  surrounding  lands, 

which  are  Canadian  fiefs,  established  his  residence  on 

I  the  shore  of  Lake  Tamisquata,  and  named  the  village 

Strathern.      The  country  surrounding  these  waters 

appears  to  be  very  fertile  ;  the  mountainous  ridge  of 

the  Alleghany  chain  lies  between  them  and  the  River 
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St.  Lawrence ;  and  by  this  route  the  courier  with 
the  mail  for  Canada  travels  by  way  of  Kamouraska 
to  Quebec. 

Leaving  the  Madawaska,  the  River  St.  John.winds 
to  the  westward,  branching  over  an  extensive  and 
fertile  country  into  numerous  streams,  the  largest  ot 
which,  except  the  main  river,  is  the  St.  Francis.  It 
approaches  within  a  mile  or  two  of  those  falling  into 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  St.  John  issues  from  some 
small  lakes  near  the  source  of  the  River  Penobscot  j 
and,  with  its  tributaries,  waters  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

lOAST    OF    THE    BAY   OF    FUNDY.  —  PASSAMAQUODDY   BAY,   AKD 

ISLANDS.  —  GRAND    MANAN.  —  CAMPOBELLO.  —  DEER    ISLAND. 

—  AMERICAN    FRONTIER.  —  EASTPORT    AND    ROBINSTOWN.  — 

TOWN   OF   ST.  ANDREW.  —  ST.  STEPHEN'S.  —  RIVERS    ST.  CROIX 

AND  SCHOODIE. —  DIGDAQUASH.  —  M AG AQUADA VIC. L'ET ANO 

LE   PREAUX MUSQUASH. QUACO CHEPODY.  PETIT 

COUDIAC.    —    MEMRAMCOOK.    —    WESTMORELAND.     —    GREAT 
ROADS. —  INTERIOR   SETTLEMENTS,   ETC. 

HE  bay  of  Passamaquoddy  separates  the  sea-coast 

f  New  Brunswick  from  that  of  the  state  of  Maine. 

his  magnificent  and  beautiful  inlet  is  studded  with 

liumerous  islands,  some  of  which  are  richly  wooded, 

imd  afford  soil  of  fair  quality,  and  most  of  them  have 

convenient  advantages  for  fishing. 

1'  Grand  Manan,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lay  of  Fundy,  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Brier 
sland,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  eight 
nine  miles  from  the  shores  of  Maine.     Its  length 

Is  about  fourteen  miles,  and  its  breath  six  or  seven. 

,jlt  is  chiefly  covered  with  trees,  growing  on  a  soil 
f  tolerable  fertility,  4000  to  5000  acres  of  which 
re  under  fair  cultivation.     A  great  portion  of  the  re- 
aining  surface  is  occupied  by  heaths,  and  seven  small 
ikes  or  ponds.     The  population,  about  800,  consists 
rincipally  of  families  whose  parents  or  the  nselves 
moved  from  the  United  States,  and  whose  »iabits 
d  manners  resemble  very  much  those  of  the  inha- 
itants  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Maine. 
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They  have  often  been  considered  as  particularly 
au  fait  at  scheming  and  over-reaching ;  but  I  think 
the  reputation  of  the  multitude  has  been  too  severely 
charged  with  all  the  villainy  of  some  daring  adven- 
turers. The  situation  of  the  island  certainly  offers 
all  that  could  be  desired,  either  for  a  school  or 
rendezvous  for  smugglers ;  and  the  late  American 
tariff  offers  temptations  to  evade  revenue  laws,  and 
to  despise  the  vigilance  of  revenue  cruisers,  of  which 
they  take  the  full  benefit.  It  forms  a  parish,  and  has 
an  Episcopal  church. 

Ship-building,  fishing,  and  agriculture,  as  well  as 
interchanging  commodities,  either  by  open  or  illicit 
means,  are  each  followed  by  the  inhabitants,  in  their 
turn.  The  dangerous  ledges  and  rocks  that  abound 
round  Grand  Manan,  particularly  on  the  south  and 
south-east ;  its  perpendicular  rocky  cliffs,  in  some 
places  (iOO  feet  high  ;  its  position,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  with  the  violence  of  the  tides,  and 
the  fogs  which  prevail,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the 
Atlantic,  render  this  island  at  all  seasons  the  dread 
of  mariners.  A  liglithouse,  as  projected  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lockwood,  surveyor-general  of  the  province,  on 
Gannet  Rock,  and  an  efficient  light  on  Brier  Island, 
in  place  of  the  beggarly  one  now  on  it,  are  objects 
that  should  seriously  engage  the  consideration  of  the 
respective  legislatures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.*    On  Quoddy-head,  the  Americans   have   a 

*  On  my  passage  to  New  Brunswick,  in  1828,  we  approached 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  a  remarkably  fine  evening  in  September.  At 
sunset,  we  saw  the  high  lands  of  Mount  Desert  to  the  west.  The 
wind  was  fair,  yet  the  master,  •■  experienced  and  very  able  sea- 
man, seemed  unusually  anxious  anv.  watchful  in  shaping  his  course, 
so  as  to  be  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  ledges  of  Manan  and  those 
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[good  lighthouse,  which  renders  tiie  passage  between 
[it  and  Grand  Manan  comparatively  safe. 

Campobello  Island,  which  is  about  ten  miles  long, 

'  lies  within  the  B?y  of  Passamaquoddy ;  and  a  nar- 
row deep  channel  separates  it  from   Maine,   in  the 

♦^United  States.     Its  harbour  is  safe,  and  coiiveniently 

^Jisituated,  and  by  many  considered  far  superior  to  St. 

V  Andrew's  for  a  free  port,  more  parlu  iilarly  for  trans- 
shipping gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  from  British  to 
American  vessels.  No  place  can  possibly  be  better 
calculated  for  smuggling  ;  and  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants here,  and  on  the  opposite  coast,  may  be  con- 
•idered  sufficiently  vigilant  and  daring  in  carrying  on 

^0  successful  illicit  trade,  to  rival  even  the  far-famed 

1»*  Dirk  Hatteraick." 

ill  There  are  many  other  islands  within  this  bay,  of 

j%hich  Deer  Island  is  the  largest ;  some  of  which  are 
cultivated,  and  nearly  all  have  convenient  places  for 
fishing  establishments. 
,  In  no  part  of  America,  north  of  New  York,  can 

»  yessels,  during  the  severity  of  winter,  proceed  with- 
out being  obstructed  by  ice,  so  far  from  the  ocean, 
)&  up  Passamaquoddy  I3ay  and  the  River  St.  Croix. 
?his  is  important,  particularly  to  vessels  which  load 

sj^vith  timber  during  winter  for  the  West  Indies. 


tf  Brier  Island.     The  tide,  however,  baffled  all  his  attention  and 
Bckoning ;  and  when  we  thought  we  had  passed  both,  we  were 
•  .uddenly  alarnaed  by  land  appearing  close  a-head,  and  to  leeward 
^^f  us,  which  proved  to  be  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  between  Cape 
,;  St.  Mary's  and  Cape  Forchu  ;  and  on  sounding,  we  found  ourselves 
g|passing  over  a  ledge  in  three  fathoms  water.      Had  it  been  foggy, 
/^we  should  soon  have  been  on  the  rocks.    The  light-house  on  Brier 
Island  has  lately  been  greatly  improved. 
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On  a  poini,  of  low  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Croix,  and  in  front  of  a  hilly  ridge,  stands  the 
town  of  St.  Andrew.  Its  houses  are  respectable  in 
size  and  appearance ;  and  it  has  two  principal  streets, 
which  are  crossed  by  several  others ;  a  population  of 
about  three  thousand ;  an  Episcopal  church  ;  and  a 
handsome  Scotch  kirk,  built  at  the  expense  of  a 
resident  merchant,  Mr.  Scott,  and  gratuitously  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  has  also  its  government  school,  court- 
house, jail,  printing  establishment,  weekly  newspaper, 
commercial  bank,  savings'  bank,  emigrant  and  agri- 
cultural society,  Bible  society,  &c. 

The  site  of  the  town  is  pretty,  and  the  prospect  from 
it,  embracing  the  spacious  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy, 
and  a  distant  view  of  the  islands,  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  the  lands  to  the  eastward,  is  truly  grand  and 
picturesque ;  yet,  in  more  than  one  respect,  objections 
to  its  situation  are  very  apparent.  The  harbour  is 
by  no  means  a  good  one  for  large  vessels,  which 
can  only  enter  it  at  full  tide,  while  they  have  to 
lie  aground  within  it  nearly  twelve  hours  out  of 
twenty-four,  and  a  bar  and  ledge  render  its  entrance 
dangerous  to  strangers.  The  principal  article  of 
export,  lumber,  has  also  to  be  rafted  at  great  expense 
to  it  down  from  the  Rivers  St.  Croix  and  Schoodic, 
and  from  Magaquadavic.  It  is,  however,  a  thriving 
place,  and  carries  forward  a  brisk  trade  in  exporting 
square  timber,  deals,  and  staves.  Ship-building  has 
also  been  a  source  of  adventurous  rather  than  pro- 
fitable enterprise,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Andrew  and  its  neighbourhood  have  for  some  time 
been  extensively  engaged. 

Proceeding  twelve  miles  further  up  the  St.  Croix, 
near  that  part  of  the  river  called  the  ledge,  its  navi- 
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gation for  large  vessels  is  interrupted ;  but  here  they 
can  load  near  St.  Stephen's  in  safety,  and  this  appears, 
in  many  respects,  the  very  place  where  the  principal 
town  on  the  river  should  be  built. 

A  few  miles  above  St.  Stephen's,  the  St.  Croix  divides 
into  two  main  branches;  that  leading  to  the  west- 
ward, called  the  River  Schoodic,  ])cnetrates  the  state 
of  Maine,  and  receives  tiie  waters  of  an  extensive 
chain  of  lakes.  The  other,  or  the  St.  Croix,  stretch- 
ing far  to  the  north  and  north-west,  receives  also 
the  waters  of  several  streams  and  lakes ;  and  flows 
through  a  fertile  country  covered  with  lofty  forests, 
but  its  navigation  is  often  interrupted  by  rapids  and 
cataracts.  There  are  numerous  saw-mills  on  these 
rivers,  and  the  annual  average  quantity  of  lumber 
sawed  by  the  whole  is  estimated  at  twenty-two  millions 
of  feet.  On  the  Digdaquash,  a  few  miles  east  of  St. 
Andrew,  there  are  also  several  saw-mills. 

The  river  Magaquadavic,  or,  as  it  is  usually  pro- 
nounced, Macadavick,  falls  into  the  bay  about  ten 
miles  east  of  St.  Andrew,  and  carries  down  the 
waters  it  receives,  from  numerous  streams  and  lakes, 
along  a  course  of  more  than  sixty  miles  through  the 
province.  Its  resources  are  great,  having  extensive 
fertile  lands  and  excellent  timber  on  its  banks.  Its 
navigation  is,  however,  interrupted  near  its  mouth 
by  high  falls;  and  numerous  cataracts  and  rapids 
occur  in  its  course ;  but  still  a  vast  quantity  of  timber 
is  rafted  down  to  the  harbour. 

There  are  several  other  settlements  along  the  coast, 
between  Passamaquoddy  and  St.  John,  among  which 
L*Etang,  Beaver  Harbour,  Le  Preaux,  and  Mus- 
quash, are  the  principal,  and  at  each  of  which  ship- 
building, hewing  timber,  fishing,  and  a  little  agricul- 
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ture,    have    alternately    been  followed  by  the   in- 
habitants. 

From  St.  John  Harbour,  along  the  a.  ast,  up  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  to 
Shepody  Bay,  small  settlements  are  scattered.  The 
principal  of  these  is  Quaco. 

The  lands  near  the  sea-coast,  along  this  extensive 
distance,  are  remarkably  stubborn,  and  difficult  to 
cultivate,  but  not  unfruitful  in  producing  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  &c.  The  ripening  of  wheat  crops 
cannot  be  depended  on.  The  shores  of  Shepody  Bay, 
which  receive  the  Rivers  Petit  Coudiac  and  Memram- 
cook,  are  thickly  settled.  The  Petit  Coudiac  is  a  rapid 
river,  and,  following  its  winding  course,  is  about 
seventy  miles  long,  up  which  the  tide  flows  forty 
miles.  It  has  excellent  marshes,  and  remarkably 
fine  lands,  well  wooded  along  its  banks,  which  are 
in  many  places,  particularly  at  the  beautiful  settle- 
ment of  Dorchester,  thickly  inhabited.  Ships  occa- 
sionally proceed  as  far  up  as  Dorchester  for  timber ; 
but  the  impetuous  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  render 
the  navigation  difficult.  The  river  Memramcook 
has  fine  extensive  diked  marshes,  and  is  settled  by 
Acadian  French.  Large  clearings  abound  along  the 
river,  and  many  farmers,  living  a  great  way  up,  fol- 
low agriculture  alone ;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants 
have  'ievoted  tlieir  time  occasionally  to  the  timber 
business. 

In  that  part  of  the  province  comprehended  within 
the  county  of  Charlotte,  the  spirit  of  agriculture 
appears  lately  to  have  acquired  fresh  animation  j  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  followed  with  greater 
attention  than  before  the  eventful  commercial  crisis 
of  the  year  1826. 
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The  country  bordering  on  Shepody  Bay,  Cumber- 
land Basin,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  them,  and 
which  are  included  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
is  equal  in  respect  to  population,  soil,  and  cultivation, 
to  any  part  of  the  province.     It  was  formerly  com- 
prehended in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  as  belonging 
to  Nova  Scotia,  which  it  adjoins.     Tb?  inhabitants 
are  principally  farmers  and  graziers;  among  whom 
are  several  settlements  of  industrious  Acadian  French. 
.  The  most  thriving  settlers,  however,  are  Englishmen 
:  from  Yorkshire,  or  their  descendants,  who  rear  large 
herds  of  cattle,  and  raise  luxuriant  crops  of  grain  and 
hay  on  their  fine  diked  marshes.     They  export  their 
fe  overplus  butter  and  cheese,  and  drive  their  fat  cattle 
f  to  the  markets  of  Halifax,  St.  John,  and  Miramichi. 
Great  quantities  of  grindstones  are  sent  from  the 
:.,;iCOunty  of  Westmoreland,  most  of  which  find  their 
way  to  the  United  States. 

Along  the  principal  roads  of  tliis  province  settle- 
ments  are  gradually  forming ;    accordingly,    while 
..travelling  along,  we  pass  by  farms  and  houses  in  all 
the  various  gradations   of  improvement,   from    the 
Imiserable  rude  hut,  and  the  first  few  trees  felled  in 
.■^  the  forest,  to  the  handsome,  clap-boarded,  shingled, 
,  and  painted  house,  and  large  barn,  amidst  several 
•  acres  of  land  cleared  of  the  stumns,  and  under  grass, 
i'iigrain,  and  potatoes. 

j|  The  roads  in  New  Brunswick  were,  with  scarcely 
^en  miles  in  one  place  of  an  exception,  worse  than  the 
'  generality  of  those  1  have  travelled  over  in  any  of  the 
{  'other  colonies,  always  leaving  Newfoundland,  which 
#•  can  only  boast  of  one  short  road,  out  of  the  question. 
The  road  from  Fort  Cumberland,  througli  West- 
«.,  moreland,  and  along  the  River  Petit  Coudiac,  and 
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thence  through  Sussex  Vale,  and  across  Hammond 
river  to  St.  John,  is  the  best  I  know  of,  and  the 
bridges  it  crosses  are  tolerable. 

The  road  from  St.  John  to  St.  Andrew  is  truly 
bad  and  dangerous.  The  road  cq)ened  at  Carleton, 
opposite  St.  John,  by  the  way  of  the  River  Nerepis, 
to  Fredericton,  is  particularly  bad  from  the  Nerepis 
to  Oromucto ;  and  from  Fredericton  to  the  Canada 
line  there  is  only  about  G5  miles  on  which  we  can 
attempt  to  drive  any  sort  of  carriage.  The  distance 
from  St.  John  by  this  route,  which  follows  the  river 
to  the  falls  of  Madawaska  and  from  thencc  across  the 
hip-h  lands  to  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Kamouraska,  is 
347  miles,  from  which,  by  an  excellent  road  along 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  distance  to  Quebec 
is  107  miles. 

The  road  from  opposite  Fredericton,  along  the 
Nashwaak,  and  thence  to  Miramichi,  is  also  very 
bad ;  as  is  also  the  road  from  Fredericton  to  St.  An- 
drew. There  is  a  pretty  good  road  from  the  Petit 
Coudiac  to  Chediac,  on  the  gulf  coast,  by  which  hay 
is  frequently  hauled  to  the  latter  place.  The  road 
from  Chediac  to  Miramichi  is,  particularly  from  Richi- 
bucto  to  the  last  place,  abominable.  Several  paths, 
which  are  misnamed  roads,  have  also  been  opened 
between  the  various  settlements. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  have  certainly  at  different 
times  appropriated  large  sums  in  aid  of  the  statute 
labour,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  improving  the 
roads  of  the  province.  But,  somehow  or  other,  road- 
making  was,  until  lately,  either  not  understood,  or 
the  labour  and  money  must  have  been  misapplied,  as 
good  leading  roads  were,  at  least  three  years  ago,  an 
essential  desideratum  in  New  Brunswick.     The  ex- 
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pense  of  making  a  good  road  through  a  forest  will  be 
about  100/.  per  mile. 

An  object  of  paramount  importance  and  conve- 
nience to  the  lower  and  upper  colonies,  would  be  to 
open  a  good  carriage  road  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Fre- 
dericton,  and  thence  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  It 
should  be  made  at  the  joint  expense  of  Canada..  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  all  would  derive 
equal  advantage  from  accomplishing  an  undertaking 
that  would  open  a  direct  line  through  all  the  British 
colonies.  The  tardy  conveyance  of  the  mails  is  one 
of  the  great  evils  un.der  which  Canada  and  the  lower 
province  labours,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no 
proper  route  for  travelling  rapidly  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Another  line  of  road,  and  certainly  a  most  desirable 
one,  was  pointed  out  by  Governor  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  as  a  great  military  road  from  Halifax  to 
Quebec.  This  line  would  be  a  continuation  of  the 
road  from  Halifax  to  the  bend  of  the  River  Petit 
Coudiac,  thence  to  the  gulf  coast,  to  the  River  Mira- 
michi,  and  thence,  by  the  way  of  the  River  Risti- 
gouche,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Meus,  about  200 
miles  below  Quebec. 

The  benefits  of  such  roads  would  b.;  ,;reai.  The 
colonies  would  be  connected  so  much  closer  in  their 
interests  by  greater  facility  of  conimunication  ;  the 
military  forces  could  easily  and  spetdily  move  where- 
ever  required  ;  the  crown  lands  would  be  disposed  of 
mt  a  much  better  price  ^  and,  by  throwing  open  the 
rich  lands  of  the  interior,  they  would  be  settled  upon 
rapidly.* 

*  Since  I  formerly  travelled  in    New   Brunsv^ick,   the  roads 
have  been  wonderfully  improved.      The  most  abcminablo  of  them, 
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Several  small  settlements  along  the  roads  in  New 
Brunswick  appear  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Disbanded  soldiers  do  not  generally  make  good 
settlers,  unless  placed  under  proper  officers  or  super- 
intendents.  On  the  woodlands,  along  the  road 
from  the  Nashwaak  to  Miramichi,  I  observed  several 
untenanted  huts,  which  were  occupied  by  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  had  the  lands  granted  them,  but  who 
deserted  their  habitations  as  soon  as  they  expended 
the  rations  received  from  government. 

While  travelling  over  this  province  we  cannot  help 
being  amused  at  the  names  given  to  many  places  in 
the  colonies  by  the  whim  of  the  first  settlers.  It  is 
natural  for  people  to  cherish  associations  connected 
with  their  birthplace,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  on 
arriving  at  a  fine  thriving  settlement,  inhabited  by 
Welshmen,  who  planted  themselves  amidst  the  forest 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Fredericton,  that  it  is  named 
Cardigan  ;  nor  that  an  equally  thriving  settlement  of 
industrious  Irish,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  Chaleur, 
is  called  New  Bandon ;  but  we  can  hardly  repress  a 
smile  on  hearing  places  through  or  by  which  we  pass, 
called  Canaan,  Mount  Pisgah,  &c. 


that  from  Westmorflfind  to  Miran>ichi,  and  that  by  the  Nerepis  to 
Fredericton,  are  made  fit  for  carria-^es.  Since  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  to  the  government,  a  great  military  road, 
which  passes  through  the  New  Brunswick  Company's  lands,  has 
been  partially  opened,  and  several  miles  completed.  Another  road 
through  the  same  territory  to  Miramichi  is  marked  out,  and  will  be 
completed  by  the  government. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

COAST    OF    NEW    BRUNSWICK  WITHIN    THE   GULF    SHORE.  —  MIRA- 
MICHI     RIVER     AND     SETTLEMENTS.  —  CHATHAM,     NEWCASTLE, 

ETC. OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. —  TIMBER   TRADE. 

CULTIVATION     OF     THE      SOIL. SALMON     FISHERY. TRE- 
MENDOUS FIRE  OF  1825.  —  EFFECTS  ON  THE  SOIL. HARBOURS 

ON    THE   GULF    COAST,    ETC. 


^MiRAMiCHi*   River    enters    the   province   of  New 

^Brunswick  in  latitude  47°  10'  N.,  and  in  longitude 

*|64°  40'  West.     From  Point  Erscuminac,  forming  the 

south  side  of  the  bay,  a  dangerous  reef  extends  three 
%niles  into  the  gulf.    There  is  a  sand  bar  across  off  the 

entrance,  but  the  channel  over  it  is  broad,  with  water 
.  for  ships  of  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  tons  j 

and  vessels  entering  the  river  seldom  meet  with  any 

accident.     The  land  near  the  sea,  like  the  whole  of 

the  north-east  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  is  low,  and 
''clothed  near  the  shore  with  dwarf  spruce  and  birch- 

trees ;  beyond  which  the  whole  country  is  covered 
;  witli  heavy  timber.     This  magnificent  river  divides 

into  two  great  branches,  and  these  again  into  numer- 
*ous  streams.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  for  about 
\  forty  miles.     The  south-west  branch  winds  from  its 

source,   in   a   small   lake   near   the   Tobique   Hills, 


*  Miramichi  is  not  the  Indian  name,  as  generally  supposed,  but 
probably  a  corruption  of  Miracheet,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Micmacs 
that  once  occupied  its  banks.     The  Indian  name  is  Lis-tee-gooi 

*deetch,  and  its  north-west  branch  is  called  by  the  Indians  Atlee-ma- 
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180  miles  before  it  joins  the  north-west  branch,  which 
is  about  100  miles  lon^.     Each  receives  several  larg 
streams  of  from  ^20  to  40  miles  in  lenpjth. 

The  importance  attached  to  Miramichi  lias  arisen 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  pine  timber  exported  fiom  thence. 

It  was  scarcely  known  thirty  years  a«fo,  except  to 
a  few  adventurers,  who  traded  with  the  Indians  for 
furs ;  and  those  who  first  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  attracted  tiiithcr  by  its  plentiful  salmon- 
fishery,  which  formed  for  some  years  a  j)rofitable 
source  of  enterj)rise.  The  French,  wiien  the  country 
was  possessed  by  their  j^overnmeiii^,  had  temporary 
establishments  on  the  islands  at  the  entrance,  for 
trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs  and  salmon.  Some 
small  settlements  were  foi  nied  at  Bay  des  Vents,  at 
Negowack,  and  one  said  to  contain  two  hundred 
houses,  but  this  is  likely  an  exaggeration,  on  Beaubair's 
Island.  All  the  French  posts  were,  however,  nothing 
more  than  entrepots  for  the  fur  trade.  The  first 
English  vessel  that  entered  Miramichi,  was  the  ship 
that  carried  tiie  remains  of  General  Wolfe  from  Que- 
bec, and  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather.  Part  of  her 
crew,  while  ashore  for  water,  were  massacred  by  the 
Indians.  The  first  British  settler  was  a  Mr.  William 
Davidson,  a  Scotchi>\an  of  enterprise  and  intelligence, 
who  planted  himself  on  the  banks  of  this  river  in  the 
year  17^«5,  when  there  was  not  an  European  living  in 
thi-  who; ;  territory  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
the  Bay  des  Chale^'rs. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Davidson,  on  account  of  government, 
exported  three  cargoes  of  masts  and  spars  from  Mi- 
ramichi. From  that  period  the  exportation  of  timber 
has  superseded  almost  every  other  pursuit  j  and  the 
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waters  of  the  river  being  much  disturbed  by  vessels, 
boats,  and  rafts  of  timber,  a  decrease  in  (piantity  has 
followed  in  the  salmon-fishery  ;  but  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance,  as  the  inhabitants  always 
assert,  or  from  some  unknown  natural  cause,  must,  I 
think,  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  salmon-fishery 
on  the  river  still  affords  more  than  is  required  for  the 
use  of  the  settlers  and  lumbering  parties. 

On  the  south  side  of  Miramichi,  a  little  within  its 
entrance,  lies  I3ay  des  Vents,  where  ships  occasion- 
ally load,  and  where  there  is  safe  and  sheltered 
anchorage ;  on  the  north  is  the  bay  and  settlement  of 
Negowack,  where  ships  also  load,  but  where  there  is 
not  much  shelter.* 

Houses  are  seen  thinly  scattered  along  the  bay  and 
on  each  side  as  we  sail  up  the  river  ;  but  little  cul- 
tivation appears.  About  twenty  miles  up,  on  the  south 


'    *  Shoals  extend  for  a  great  distance  from  the  islands  at  the 

entrance  of  Miramichi.  I  have  jome  cause  to  remember  them.  After 

crossing  the  province  from  Fredericton  to  Chatham,  I  embarked 

on  board  a  coasting  schooner  bound  for  Pictou,  the  master  of  which 

engaged  to  land  me  on  Prince  Edward  Island.   The  night  was  dark. 

^  It  blew  a  gale;  yet  the  master  incautiously  ventured  to  pass  through 

k»n  intricate  channel  among  the  shoals.    The  vessel  struck,  and  beat 

for  some  distance  over,  and  at  last  bedded  in  the  sands,  at  a  great 

distal  ce  from  the  shore,  and  there  we  lay  for  three  days  and  nights, 

until  a  man,  who  contrived  to  gain  the  shore,  travelled  by  a  circuit- 

,  <ous  route  forty  miles  to  Chatham,  from  whenci^  a  vessel  was  des- 

^i^atched  to  take  us  off. 

'  ?  %  Tliere  were  several  passengers,  among  whom  were  two  ladies,  a 
xlergyman's  wife,  and  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  Dr.  Mac  Culloch 
of  Pictou.  The  people  of  the  vessel  were  awkward,  and  not 
cleanly.  We  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  disaster ;  and  my  friend 
,  Mr.  Noble  of  Halifax,  who  was  on  board,  and  I,  had  to  officiate  as 
cooks  for  the  ladies  and  ourselves.  We  c'^ntrived  to  stew  mutton 
;"and  potatoes  so  as  to  be  very  palatable,  considering  our  situation. 
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side,  stands  the  town  or  village  of  Chatham,  where 
many  of  the  timber  ships  load,  and  where  several  of 
the  merchants  are  settled,  who  have  erected  stores 
and  wharfs.  Some  of  the  latter,  particularly  the  fine 
stone  warehouse,  stores,  wharfs,  and  timber  booms, 
belonging  to  the  very  extensive  establishment  of 
Messrs.  J.  Cunard  and  Co.,  are  on  a  most  respectable 
scale.  It  has  also  a  handsome  Presbyterian  church, 
a  Methodist  chapel,  two  or  three  good  schools,  and 
a  printing  office,  which  sends  forth  a  weekly  news- 
paper. About  four  miles  further  up,  Nelson  village, 
whicii  has  a  handsome  Catholic  chapel,  rises  along 
tlie  banks  of  the  river ;  and  here,  also,  a  few  vessels 
occasionally  load  with  timber.  On  the  opposite  side, 
the  village  of  Douglas,  which  has  an  excellent  school, 
and  the  extensive  mercantile  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Gilmour  and  Rankin,  where  several  ships  load,  appear 
rising  along  the  shore.  Some  miles  below,  the  same 
firm  have  erected  one  of  the  best  saw-mills  in  Ame- 
rica ;  working  28  saws,  which  cut  about  27*000  feet 
of  deals  daily. 

Four  miles  further  up  than  Chatham,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  stands  the  village  or  town  of 
Newcastle,  with  its  wharfs  and  stores.  It  is  considered 
the  shire  town  for  the  county  of  Northumberland.  Its 
public  buildings,  and  most  of  the  dwelling-houses  and 
stores,  were  consumed  by  the  fire  of  1825,  which  re- 
duced almost  every  thing  else  it  contained  to  ashes ; 
even  in  the  churchyard  I  observed,  three  years  after- 
wards, marks  of  that  terrible  conflagration.  A  new 
church,  court-house,  gaol,  and  many  private  build- 
ings, have  been  since  built. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  houses,  stores, 
and  wharfs,  which  are  now  scattered  in  four  different 
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places,  each  claiming  the  designation  of  a  town,  were 
not  all  built  in  one  convenient  place,  where,  together, 
they  would  now  form  a  town  of  some  consequence  in 
extent ;  and  where  the  operations  of  commerce  would 
be  carried  forward  with  much  greater  convenience. 

A  little  above  Newcastle,  and  a  short  distance 
below  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  arms  of  the 
river,  lies  Beaubair's  or  Frazer*s  Island,  where  there 
are  stores,  and  a  ship-building  establishment. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river  and  its  great  branches, 
there  is  yet  but  a  thinly  scattered  population,  who 
employ  themselves  chiefly  in  hewing  timber  during 
winter  in  the  woods,  and  in  rafting  it  down  the  river 
in  summer,  to  where  the  ships  load. 

Fertile  tracts  of  intervale,  and  excellent  uplands, 
abound  along  its  banks  and  in  the  extensive  upper 
country,  watered  by  its  numerous  streams,  which  are 
capable  of  most  profitable  cultivation  ;  but  the  lum- 
berers, who  compose  probably  more  than  half  the 
population,  are  neither  from  habit  nor  inclination 
likely  to  become  constant  or  skilful  farmers ;  which 
accounts  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  having  been 
so  long  neglected. 

The  depression,  however,  in  the  value  of  timber, 
which  took  place  in  1826,  and  the  poverty  and  dis- 
tress occasioned  by  the  fire  the  preceding  year,  drove 
the  actual  settlers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  since  that  time  they 
have  devoted  their  attention  nearly  with  as  much  in- 
dustry to  agriculture  as  to  the  timber  business.* 

*  On  coining  down  the  south-west  branch,  in  the  autumn  of 
1828,  from  where  tlie  road  from  the  River  St.  John  joins  the 
Miramichi,  about  eighty  miles  above  Chatham,  I  was  astonished  at 
the  unexpected  progress  made  during  so  short  a  period  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil. 
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In  October,  1825,  about  a  hundred  and  forty  miles 
in  extent,  and  a  vast  breadth  o^  the  country  on  the 
north,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  lailcs  on  the  soutli 
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Near  where  the  foregoing  road  parts  off  for  Fredericton,  an 
American,  possessing  a  full  share  of  the  adventurous  activity  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  has  established  himself.  He  told  me,  ,,^ 

that  when  he  planted  himself  there,  seven  years  before,  he  was  not  'M 

worth  a  shilling.  He  has  now  more  than  three  hundred  acres 
under  cultivation ;  an  immense  flock  of  sheep,  horses,  several 
yokes  of  oxen,  milch  cows,  swine,  and  poultry.  He  has  a  large 
dwelling-house,  conveniently  furnished,  in  which  he  lives  with  his 
family,  and  a  numerous  train  of  labourers  ;  one  or  two  other  houses, 
a  forge,  with  a  powerful  trip-hammer  worked  by  water  power ;  full- 
ing-mill, grist-mill,  and  two  saw-mills  —  all  turned  by  water.  Near  ,* 
these,  he  showed  me  a  building,  which  he  said  he  erected  for  the 
double  purpose  of  a  school  and  chapel,  the  floor  of  which  was  laid, 
and  on  which  benches  were  arranged,  so  as  to  resemble  the  pit  of 
one  of  our  theatres.  He  said  that  all  preachers  who  came  in  the 
way  were  welcome  to  the  use  of  it.  An  English  parson,  a  Catholic 
priest,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  or  a  Methodist  preacher,  should 
each,  he  said,  get  something  to  eat  at  his  house,  and  have  the  use 
of  the  chapel,  with  equal  satisfaction  to  him. 

He  then  showed  me  his  barn,  and  in  one  place  a  heap,  contain- 
ing about  ninety  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  that  grew  on  a  spot, 
scarcely  an  acre,  which  he  pointed  out  to  me.  This  man  could  little  ^ 

more  than  read  and  write,  —  his  manners  were  quite  unpolished,  but  -M 

not  rude  ;   yet  he  had  wonderful  readiness  of  address,  and  as  far  ;j/|^^ 

as  related  to  his  own  pursuits,  quick  powers  of  invention  and  ap-  \m 

plication.      He  raised  large  crops,  ground  his  own  corn,  manufac-  M 

tured  the  flax  he  cultivated,  and  the  wool  of  his  sheep,  into  coarse  3*^ 

clothes ;  sold  the  provisions  which  his  farm  produced,  and  rum  and  | 

British  goods,  to  the  lumberers,  kept  a  tavern,  employed  lumberers 
in  the  woods,  and  received  also  timber  in  payment  for  whatever  he 
sold.  He  made  the  axes  and  other  tools,  required  by  the  lumberers, 
at  his  forge.  He  ate,  gambled,  and  associated  with  his  own  la- 
bourers and  with  the  lumberers,  and  all  others,  who  made  his  house 
a  kind  of  rallying  point.  He  appeared,  however,  to  be  a  sober  man, 
and  a  person  who  had  in  view  an  object  of  gain  in  every  thing  he 
engaged  in. 
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side  of  Miramiclii  River,  became  a  scene  of  perliaps 
the  most  dreadful  conflagration  that  occurs  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

In  Europe  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of 
the  fury  and  rapidity  with  which  fires  rage  through 
the  forests  of  America  during  a  dry  hot  season,  at 
which  period  the  broken  underwootl,  decayed  vege- 
table substances,  fallen  branches,  bark,  and  withered 
trees,  are  as  inflammable  as  'bsence  of  moisture 

can  render  them.  To  such  in  ble  food  for  com- 
bustion, we  must  add  the  au.\,aary  afforded  by  the 
boundless  fir  forests,  ever}'  tree  of  which  contains,  in 
its  trunk,  bark,  branches,  and  leaves,  vast  quantities 
of  the  most  inflammable  resins. 

When  one  of  these  fires  is  once  in  motion,  or  at 
least  when  the  flames  extend  over  a  few  miles  of  the 
forest,  the  surrounding  air  becomes  highly  rarified ; 
and  the  wind  consequently  increases  till  it  blows  a 
perfect  hurricane.  It  appears  that  the  woods  had 
been,  on  both  sides  of  the  north-west,  partially  on 


He  talked  much  in  praise  of  the  rich  interior  country,  and  how 
rapidly  it  would  be  settled  and  cultivated  if  possessed  by  the 
Americans.  He  complained  of  the  alien  act,  as  he  was  born  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  held  his  lands  only  by  suf> 
'.  ferance,  as  he  did  not  find  his  conscience  (I  doubt  if  that  monitor 
troubled  him  much  on  this  subject)  would  allow  him  to  take  the 
usual  oaths,  or,  as  he  added,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
'^^  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  have  noticed  the  condition 
t>f  this  man  merely  as  being  strictly  characteristic  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  settle  on  wilderness  lands.  He  would,  however, 
-willingly  sell  his  improvements,  and  commence  de  novo  in  the 
interior.  The  New  Brunswick  Company  would  find  it  a  desirable 
nucleus  for  their  operations  on  the  rivers  Texas  and  Miramiclii, 
and  I  believe  the  Directors  have  oifered  a  fair  valuation  for  this 
property. 
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fire  for  some  days,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extent  until 
the  7th  of  October,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  furi- 
ously from  the  westward ;  and  the  inhabitants  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  suddenly  surprised  by  an 
extraordinary  roaring  in  the  woods,  resembling  the 
crashing  and  detonation  of  loud  and  incessant  thun- 
der; while  at  the  same  instant  the  atmosphere  be- 
came thickly  darkened  with  smoke.  They  had 
scarcely  time  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  awful 
phenomenon,  before  all  the  surrounding  woods  ap- 
peared in  one  vast  blaze ;  the  flames  ascending  from 
one  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  loftiest 
trees,  and  the  fire,  rolling  forward  with  inconceivable 
celerity,  presented  the  terribly  sublime  appearance  of 
an  impetuous  flaming  ocean.  In  less  than  an  hour, 
Douglas  Town  and  Newcastle  were  in  a  blaze,  and 
many  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  unable  to  escape, 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  following  account  was 
obtained  and  printed  in  the  papers  for  public  inform- 
ation a  few  days  afterwards :  ~ 

"  More  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  shores  of 
Miramichi  are  laid  waste,  independent  of  the  north- 
west branch,  the  Baltibog  and  the  Nappan  settle- 
ments.  From  one  to  two  hundred  people  have 
perished  within  immediate  observation,  while  thrice 
that  number  are  miserably  burnt,  or  otherwise 
wounded ;  and  at  least  two  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  lefl  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  thrown  at  present  upon  the  humanity  of 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

**  The  number  of  lives  that  have  been  lost  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  woods,  among  the  lumbering 
parties,  cannot  be  ascertained  for  some  time  to  come ; 
for  it  is  feared  that  few  are  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
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"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  describe 
the  unparalleled  scene  of  ruin  and  devastation  which 
the  parish  of  Newcastle  at  this  moment  presents. 
Out  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  and 
stores,  fourteen  of  the  least  considerable  only  remain. 
The  court  house,  gaol,  church,  and  barracks  j  Messrs. 
Gilmour,  Rankin,  and  Co/s,  and  Messrs.  Abramsand 
Co.*s  establishments,  with  two  ships  on  the  stocks, 
are  reduced  to  ashes. 

"  The  loss  of  property  is  incalculable ;  for  the  fire, 
borne  upon  the  wings  of  a  hurricane,  rushed  on  the 
wretched  inhabitants  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity, 
that  the  preservation  of  their  lives  could  be  their  only 
care.  •  • 

**  Among  the  vessels  on  the  river,  a  number  were 
cast  on  shore;  three  of  which,  namely,  the  ships 
Concord  of  Wliitby,  and  Canada  of  North  Shields, 
together  with  the  brig  Jane  of  Alloa,  were  con- 
sumed; others  were  fortunately  extinguished,  after 
the  fire  had  attacked  them. 

"  At  Douglas  Town,  scarcely  any  kind  of  property 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  which  swept  off  the 
surface  every  thing  coming  in  contact  with  it,  leaving 
but  time  for  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  to  fly  to 
the  shore ;  and  there,  by  means  of  boats,  canoes, 
rafts  of  timber,  timber  logs,  or  any  article,  however 
ill  calculated  for  the  purpose,  they  endeavoured  to 
escape  from  the  dreadful  scene,  and  reach  the  town 
of  Chatham:  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
perishing  in  the  attempt. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  cattle  have  all 
been  destroyed,  or  suffered  greatly ;  and  the  very  soil 
is    in   many  places  parched  and  burnt   up,   while 
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scarcely  any  article  of  provisions  has  been  rescued 
from  the  flames. 

"  The  hurricane  raged  with  such  dreadful  violence, 
tliat  large  bodies  of  timber,  on  fire,  as  also  trees  from 
the  forest,  and  parts  of  the  flaming  houses  and  stores, 
were  carried  to  the  rivers  with  amazing  velocity,  to 
such  an  extent,  and  affecting  the  water  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  occasion  large  quantities  of  salmon  and 
other  fish  to  resort  to  land  j  hundreds  of  which  were 
scattered  on  the  shores  of  the  south  and  west  branches. 

"  Chatham  at  present  contains  about  three  hun- 
dred of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  who  have  resorted 
to  it  for  relief,  and  are  experiencing  some  partial 
assistance;  and  almost  every  hour  brings  with  it 
great  numbers  from  the  back  settlements,  burnt, 
wounded,  and  in  the  most  abject  state  of  distress." 

Great  fires  raged  about  the  same  time  in  the  forests 
of  the  river  St.  John,  which  destroyed  much  property 
and  timber,  with  the  governor's  residence,  and  about 
eighty  private  houses  at  Predericton.  Fires  raged 
also  at  the  same  time  in  the  northern  part;;  of  the 
province,  as  far  as  the  Bay  de  Clialeur. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  lives  were  lost, 
as  many  of  those  who  were  in  the  woods  among  the 
lumbering  parties  had  no  friends  or  connections  in 
the  country  to  remark  their  ;ion-appearance.  Two 
hundred  have  been  computed  as  the  least  number 
that  actually  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  destruction  of  bears,  foxes,  tiger-cats,  martens, 
hares,  and  other  wild  animals,  was  very  great.  These, 
when  surprised  by  great  fires,  are  said  to  lose  their 
usual  sense  of  preservation,  and  becoming,  as  it 
were,  either  giddy  or  fascinated,  often  rush  into  the 
face  of  inevitable  destruction.    Even  the  birds,  except 
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those  of  very  strong  wing,  seldom  escape ;  some,  par- 
ticularly the  partridge,  become  stupified ;  and  the 
density  of  the  snioke,  the  rapid  velocity  of  the  flames, 
and  the  violence  of  the  winds,  effectually  prevent 
the  flight  of  most  others. 

If  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  mankind  were 
ever  manifested  in  a  more  than  common  degree  of 
feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  unfortunate  people,  it 
was  assuredly  on  this  memorable  occasion.  No  sooner 
did  accounts  of  the  calamity  arrive  in  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  than  clothing  and  provisions  were 
criiocted  and  sent,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to 
ameliorate  the  distress  of  the  sufferers;  and  the 
governor.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  crossed  the  country, 
without  any  delay,  to  ascertain  personally  the  ex- 
nt  of  the  calamity.  Subscriptions,  for  the  relief 
f  all  those  subjected  to  want,  were  raised,  to  an 
mount  hitherto  unexampled  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  all  the  British  Colonies ;  and 
the  funds  placed  for  distribution  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Sir  Howard,  and  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  province.  Two  hundred  pounds, 
^Iwhich  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  at 
•'Liverpool,  was  afterwards  appropriated  in  aid  of  a 
school  at  the  scene  of  the  calamity. 

Miramichi  may  now  be  said  to  have  completely 
rmounted  the   misery  and  loss  occasioned  by  the 
vages  of  so  terrible  a  visitation.     Newcastle  has 
ot  only  arisen  from  its  ashes,  but  contains  as  many 
d  much  better  houses,  and  as  great  a  population, 
formerly.    The  country  laid  waste  by  the  insatiate 
•lement,  is  of  much  less  value,  it  is  true,  when  com- 
pared with  its  former  worth.     The  majestic  timber 
^rees,  which  acquired  their  gigantic  size  by  many 
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ages  of  growth,  have  been  destroyed,  and  a  smaller 
species,  originally  common  to  sterile  soils,  and  scarcely 
ever  fit  for  the  timber  of  commerce,  have  sprung  up 
in  their  room. 

I  have  often  heard  it  maintained  in  England,  by 
people  unacquainted  with  America,  that  the  lands 
must  become  much  more  valuable  by  being  cleared 
of  the  woods  by  fire,  as  immense  labour  and  expense 
in  clearing  the  forest-lands  would  consequently  be 
saved.  No  opinion  can  be  more  erroneous.  Settlers, 
who  understand  the  value  of  wilderness  lands,  always 
choose  those  covered  with  the  heaviest  trees,  of  pro- 
miscuous kinds;  and  the  strongest  objection  that 
can  be  made  to  a  plot  of  land  is,  its  having  been 
previously  subjected  to  fire,  which  kills  and  hardens 
the  standing  trees,  and  leads  to  the  exhaustion  of 
fertility  in  the  soil,  by  its  producing  afterwards  two 
or  three  tall  crops  of  weeds,  which  require  as  much 
nourishment  as  the  same  number  of  corn  crops 
would.  From  the  nature  of  those  plants,  very  little 
of  the  sustenance  drawn  by  them  from  the  ground 
is  again  returned  to  it,  as  they  wither,  standing, 
into  dry  hollow  stalks;  and  their  juices,  escaping 
gradually  by  exhalation,  and  mixing  with  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  ar '3  carried  off  by  the  winds. 

If  the  burnt  landsy  as  they  are  termed,  were,  im- 
mediately after  being  overrun  by  fire,  brought  under 
cultivation,  they  would  then  be  of  exactly  the  same 
value  as  those  cleared  in  the  usual  way ;  but  even 
in  this  case  they  are  objected  to,  as  the  great  fires 
scour  over  the  surface  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
trunks  of  the  large  trees  are  only  very  partially 
destroyed,  and  scarcely  ever  levelled ;  while,  by  losing 
their  sap,  they  soon  become  much  harder,  and  more 
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difficult  to  cut,  than  green  wood ;  and,  by  being  all 
charred  on  the  outside,  exceedingly  disagreeable  to 
work  among.  The  clearing  and  cultivating  of  ground 
on  which  tlie  trees  are  all  in  a  fresh  growing  state 
is,  therefore,  preferred  to  tliat  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  fire ;  which  seldom  consumes  effectually  more 
than  the  underwood,  decayed  fragments,  and  the 
branches  of  the  large  trees. 

The  great  business  of  Miramichi  is  the  timber 
trade.  Scarcely  any  other  branch  of  trade  is  attempt- 
ed ;  yet  vast  quantities  of  fish  might  be  brought  in 
from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  which,  with  the  salmon 
caught  in  the  river,  would  form  portions  of  assorted 
cargoes  with  lumber  for  the  West  Indies.  This  busi- 
ness has  lately  been  partially  prosecuted.  In  18S4, 
141,384  tons  of  square  timber  were  exported  from 
Miramichi  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  nearly 
three  hundred  ships;  and,  although  a  depression 
occurred  in  1826,  the  trade  has  since  then  been 
extensively  followed.  About  350  cargoes  were 
shipped  in  1832.  The  cod  and  herring  fisheries 
are  also  increasing:  assorted  cargoes  are  shipped 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  various  kinds  of  prepared 
lumber  exported  to  Halifax  and  Newfoundland. 

The  principal  articles  of  provisions,  and  all  others 
of  general  consumption,  are  still  imported,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  settlers  and  lumberers.  When  the 
interior  country,  watered  by  the  branches  of  this 
river,  becomes  tolerably  well  settled  by  farmers,  the 
importation  of  provisions  must,  from  want  of  de- 
mand, necessarily  cease.  The  fixed  property,  in  saw- 
mills on  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  is  of  important 
value. 
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To  the  southward  of  Miramichi,  New  Brunswick 
extends  about  seventy-five  miles,  along  the  strait  of 
Northumberland,  to  Cape  Tormentine.  On  this  coast 
are  the  harbours  of  Richibuctu,  Buctush,  Cocaigne, 
Chediac,  and  the  harbour  of  Chemogui  for  small  ves- 
sels.  Several  rivers  also  occur  in  this  district.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile ;  but  the  lands  are  very  thinly 
inhabited,  although  many  thousands  of  settlers  might 
be  located  on  the  vacant  lands  lying  between  the  sea 
and  the  Rivers  St.  John  and  Petit  Coudiac.  •  The  few 
roads  opened  as  late  as  1827  were  then  bad  beyond 
the  powers  of  description.  Since  then  the  energy  of 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
legislature,  have  improved  them  greatly. 

Richibuctu  harbour  has  a  bar  ac  .'oss  the  entrance ; 
but,  at  high  water,  ships  drawing  sixteen  feet  may 
pass  safely  over  it.  Within  the  last  few  years,  vast 
quantities  of  timber  have  been  exported  from  this 
place  \  and  several  fine  ships  have  been  built  here. 
It  has  six  or  seven  mercantile  establishments,  a  cus- 
tom-house, and  a  government  school.  Its  river, 
dividing  into  several  streams,  flows  through  an  ex- 
tensive country.  It  is  navigable  for  several  miles; 
and  many  of  the  settlers  are  Acadiar.  French,  who 
live  in  a  village  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
It  has  a  chapel  and  school.  The  timber  business, 
hitherto,  has  been  chiefly  attended  to,  as  affording 
the  most  ready  means  of  living  ;  but  agriculture,  long 
considered  of  minor  importance,  now  also  engages  the 


*  An  extensive  tract  was  laid  out,  in  1826,  under  Col.  Cock- 
bum's  direction,  with  the  intention  of  settling  it  with  emigrants 
to  be  sent  out  by  Government.  The  plan  contemplated  having 
been  abandoned,  this  fine  portion  of  the  province  is  still  neglected. 
It  is  generally  called  Cohnel  Cockbttrti's  CcMage  Garden. 
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attention  of  the  settlers.  The  town  or  rather  village 
called  Liverpool,  four  miles  up  the  river,  stands  on 
the  north  bank.  It  has  a  court-house,  gaol,  and  post- 
office,  and  about  fifty  dwelling-houses.  There  is  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  settlement  above  the 
town  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  two 
miles  below,  there  is  a  ship-yard  near  the  custom- 
house. .  1  •  :  .: 
Buctush  is  also  a  bar-harbour,  and  a  port  from 
which  timber  is  exported.  Several  families  of  Aca- 
dian French  are  settled  at  this  place. 

Cocaigne  lies  to  the  southward  of  Buctush.  Its 
entrance  is  very  intricate  ;  but  ships  of  thr>,'e  hundred 
tons  may  load  within  the  bar.  Several  cargoes  of 
imber  have  been  exported  from  this  place,  and  a 
few  ships  have  also  been  built  here.  It  receives  a 
fine  river,  but  the  population  is  yet  trifling. 

Chediac  River  is  shallow  at  the  entrance ;  and  the 
inhabitants  divide  their  labour  between  hewing  tim- 
ber and  a  little  farming. 

Chemogui  River  has  also  a  shallow  entrance;  but  the 
lands  are  under  tolerable  cultivation,  and  agriculture 
nd  rearing  cattle  occupy  the  principal  attention  of 
he  inhabitants.  Between  Chemogui  and  Cape  Tor- 
entine  there  are  many  extensive  and  welUculti- 
ated  farms.  The  soil  resembles  that  of  Prince 
dward  Island,  immediately  opposite ;  and  here  the 
stance  across  the  strait  is  not  quite  ten  miles. 
From  Miramichi,  north  to  Point  Miscou,  at  the 
trance  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  the  distance  is  about 
seventy  miles.  The  sea-coast,  and  back  lands  of  this 
part  of  the  province  are  very  low  ;  and  the  shore  is 
rly  altogether  fringed  with  sandy  ridges,  or  small 
ids,  producing  bent-grass.    Within  tliese  are  la- 
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goons,  with  shallow  entrances.  To  Taboo-in-tac  and 
Tracadie,  the  principal  of  these  places,  several  thou< 
sand  tons  of  timber  are  annually  hauled  out  of  the 
woods,  and  rafted  to  Miramichi. 

To  the  northward  of  Tracadie,  and  near  the  pass- 
age of  Shippigan,  which  divides  the  island  of  that 
name  from  the  continent,  are  the  small  and  shallow 
harbours  of  Little  and  Great  Poumouche,  inhabited 
principally  by  a  few  families  of  Acadian  French. 
The  inhabitants  along  this  coast  are' scattered  thinly 
near  the  shores,  and  subsist  by  means  of  fishing,  cul- 
tivating potatoes,  and  a  little  grain,  and  hewing  timber. 
They  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  unambitious.  Want  of 
industry,  or  rather  the  improper  application  of  their 
labour,  alone  prevents  tlieir  prosperity ;  and  a  few 
worthless  characters,  mingled  with  the  Acadians,  and 
who  have  probably  been  driven  by  their  roguery  from 
among  the  English  and  Scotch  settlements,  while 
they  want  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  their  neigh- 
bours, are  equally  bad  farmers,  and  less  industrious 
as  fishermen. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

BAY  DE  CHALEUR. 
SHiPPiOAM.  —  ST.  Peter's.  —  rvstigouchi. 

MON  riSHERY.  —  LUMBERERS. 


—  SAL- 


HIS  bay,  or  rather  gulf,  and  the  River  Rustigouche, 

hich  falls  into  it,  divide  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 

ick,  Cape  Mackerel  (Maquereau)  on  the  Canadian 

ide,  and  Point  Miscou  on  the  south,  distant  from  each 

ther  fifteen  miles,  from  the  entrance  to  this  bay. 

Point  Miscou  is  in  latitude  47**  58',  and  in  longi- 

lude  64"  30'.     The  length  of  this  magnificent  gulf, 

Urom  Point  Miscou  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 

Rustigouche,  is  about  eighty-five  miles.     In  one  place 

it  is  twenty  miles  broad ;  in  others,  from  fifteen  to 

irty  miles.     On  the  Canadian  or  north  side,  the  land 

ises  into  lofty  mountains ;  on  the  south  side,  except 

ithin  twenty  miles  of  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  inte- 

ior  country  is  low ;  although  along  the  shores  the 

liffs  are  in  some  places  perpendicular. 

In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  into  this  bay,  pre- 
ious  to  his  discovering  the  St.  Lawrence.     From 
e  intensity  of  the  midsummer  heat  which  he  then 
perienced,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Bay  de  Chaleur. 
Miscou  Island  is  about  ten  miles  round.     Here  the 
^French,  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Canada,  had  an 
xtensive  fishing  plantation,  conducted  by  the  "  Com- 
any  of  Miscou."    The  remains  of  their  buildings. 
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&c.;  still  appear.  In  1819f  I  landed  on  this  island; 
there  was  living  on  it  one  family,  consisting  of  a  dis. 
banded  Highland  soldier,  of  the  name  of  Campbell, 
his  wife,  son-in-law,  and  two  daughters.*  He  chose 
this  spot,  from  a  truly  Highland  attachment  to  flocks 
and  herds.  It  affords  excellent  pasturage  in  summer, 
and  produces  plenty  of  hay  for  winter  fodder.  There 
is  a  safe  and  deep  harbour  formed  between  this  island 
and  Shippigan.  The  entrance,  from  the  gulfj  must 
not  be  attempted,  as  it  will  scarcely  admit  boats  ;  but 
the  other,  from  the  bay,  has  water  sufficiently  deep 
for  large  ships.  There  is  little  wood  on  it ;  the  trees 
are  dwarf  birches  and  firs.  Several  varieties  of  wild 
fruit  abound. 

.  Shippigan  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  low,  and 
sandy.  It  produces  bent-grass,  fir,  and  birch-trees, 
shrubs,  and  abundance  of  cranberries,  blueberries, 
.&c.  We  saw  some  foxes  running  along  the  downs, 
and  were  told  they  were  numerous.  Wild  geese  and 
ducks  occasionally  hatch  their  young  on  these  islands: 
both  are  great  resorts  of  wild  fowls.  The  passage 
between  Shippigan  and  the  continent,  being  at  the 
eastern  entrance  choked  with  sand,  has  only  seven 
or  eight  feet  depth  of  water.     The  channel  leading 

*  Three  individuals  of  this  family  were,  I  have  learned  since, 
drowned ;  the  boat  in  which  they  were  attempting  to  cross  over  to 
Caraquette  having  swamped  on  a  reef  about  two  miles  from  the 
land.  One  of  these  was  the  unmarried  daughter.  Her  appearance 
was  certainly  interesting  when  I  saw  her ;  and  I  could  not  help 
.thinking,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  she  should 
wear  out  life  on  an  island  thirty  miles  from  any  one  but  her  own 
family.  A  black  servant,  that  I  had  with  me,  told  me,  afler  we  left, 
that  she  was  anxious  to  escape  from  her  prison,  as  she  uamed  it, 
and  would  gladly  do  so  then,  if  she  could.  Two  months  after,  tlie 
unfortunate  girl  was  drowned.  .      .     :  .    > 
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from  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  is  deep  and  broad ;  but  on 
each  side,  flat,  rocky,  and  sandy  shallows  stretch  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  land.  On  this  island,  and  on 
the  mainland  opposite,  there  are  about  ninety  families 
of  Acadian  French,  whose  principal  occupation  is 
Ashing.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats ;  which,  however,  the  in- 
habitants raise  but  in  small  quantities.  A  few  cargoes 
of  excellent  timber  have  been  exportetl  from  Ship- 
'pigan,  chiefly  rafted  from  Poumouche,  a  few  miles  to 
the  southward  ;  and  from  which  place,  large  rafts  of 
timber  have  frequently  been  poled  along  the  shore, 
;  feixty  or  seventy  miles,  and  delivered  at  Miramichi. 
Caraquette  is  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Shippi- 
an.  There  is  an  island  at  the  entrance,  which  forms 
e  harbour ;  on  each  side  of  this  island  there  is  a 
leep  but  intricate  channel.  A  long,  populous,  but 
itraggling  village,  extends  several  miles  along  the 
•outii  side  of  Caraquette  Bay  ;  at  the  head  of  which 
llands  the  old  Catholic  chapel,  in  one  of  the  most 
lieautiful  spots  imaginable — at  least,  it  is  so  during 
#mmer  and  autumn.  On  one  side  is  a  bcautifid 
Jiransparent  stream,  issuing  from  between  the  crevices 
|(f  a  rock ;  on  the  other,  before  the  skirts  of  a  luxu- 
liant  forest  of  birch  and  maple,  are  a  few  acres  of 
een  sward,  on  which  the  villagers,  during  the  inter- 
1  between  mass  and  vespers,  delight,  in  fine  weather, 
repose  in  groups,  to  talk  over  the  incidents  of  the 
ek.  In  front  of  this  spot  a  beautiful  view  opens 
the  harbour,  Caraquette  Island,  and  a  broad  pro- 
«i^ct  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  the  highlands  of 
dtiower  Canada. 

i     In  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  on  pretty  high 
yound,  stands  the  new  stone  church — a  lai^  pl^n 
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building,  with  a  high  spire,  and  one  or  two  bells. 
The  inside  is  lined  with  pictures  of  a  showy  cheap 
description.  The  inhabitants  felt  great  reluctance  in 
abandoning  the  old  chapel,  which,  with  every  object 
surrounding  it,  had  been  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
familiarised  to  them ;  and  they  were  anxious,  although 
the  distance  was  very  inconvenient,  to  build  the  new 
one  on  the  same  spot. 

The  soil  about  Caraquette  is  very  fertile.  I  have 
seen  as  fine  wheat  growing  there  as  in  any  part  of 
America.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  Shippi. 
gan,  particularly  the  women,  show  more  of  the  fea- 
tures and  colour  of  the  Micmac  Indians,  than  any 
of  the  Acadians  that  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  This 
circumstance  arises  from  the  first  settlers,  of  whom 
they  are  descended,  having  intermarried  with  the 
savages.  These  people  employ  themselves  principally 
in  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries,  and  depend  only  as 
an  auxiliary  means  of  subsistence  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  which  they  leave,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  management  of  the  women  and  younger  sons. 
There  are  some  excellent  grindstone  quarries  in 
this  place.  Red  ochre,  also,  of  excellent  quality, 
abounds. 

Between  Caraquette  and  Nipisighit  Bay,  there  are 
three  or  four  small  Acadian  settlements,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  live  by  fishing. 

On  the  east  side  of  Nipisighit  (or  St.  Peter's)  is 
situated  tiie  young  flourishing  settlement  of  New 
Bandon ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  now  consisting  of 
seventy- two  families,  went  from  Ireland  a  few  years 
ago,  and  have,  by  confining  their  labour  chiefly  to 
agriculture,  and  by  persevering  industry  and  good 
management,  succeeded  in  rising,  from  comparative 
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poverty,  to  the  acquisition  of  considerable  property 
in  land  and  cattle.  They  have  about  thirty  acres 
each  under  cultivation. 

St.  Peter's,  lately  named  Bathurst,  is  the  harbour 
of  Nipisighit  Bay  j  there  is  a  bar  across  the  entrance, 
but  large  brigs  can  load  inside  of  it.  The  River 
Nipisighit  winds  and  branches  over  a  great  extent  of 
the  northern  part  of  New  Brunswick.  I  have  before 
observed,  that  it  appears  to  be  in  a  line  of  contact 
between  a  region  of  sandstone  to  the  eastward,  and 
ft  part  of  the  vast  granitic  range  of  tlie  Alleghanies. 
The  main  branch,  about  100  miles  in  length,  is 
:lbroken  by  a  magnificent  fall  and  several  rapids ;  and 

was  informed  that  all  the  otlier  branches  rolled 
ver  falls  and  cataracts.  The  interior  country  is  but 
pttle  known  ;  but  from  the  information  given  me  by 
Ihe  lumbering  parties  and  Indians,  its  configuration 
j^resents  innumerable  streams,  lakes,  excellent  lands, 
l^rests,  valleys,  and  hills,  which  occasionally  assume 
i^e  character  of  mountains. 

I  For  some  years,  several  ships  have  loaded  with 
limber  at  Nipisighit,  the  quality  of  which  is  excellent. 

he  number  of  settlers  in  this  place,  many  of  whom 

e  Acadian  French,  is  not  more  than  six  hundred ; 
But  a  vast  population  might  be  located  advantageously 
dli  the  lands  watered  by  this  river.  There  are  two 
0r  three  merchants  at  St.  Peter's,  and  it  is  the  port 
«f  entry,  under  St.  John,  for  all  the  harbours  on  the 
#uth  side  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur.  It  has  a  court- 
house, gaol,  and  post-office.  The  shore  from  Nipisighit 
tx»  Rustigouche  is  all  lined  with  inhabitants. 
^  The  River  Rustigouche,  which  separates  Canada 
firom  New  Brunswick,  falls  into  a  spacious  harbour 
it  the  head  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur.     This  majestic 
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river,  and  its  numerous  appendant  streams,  branch 
over  more  than  six  thousand  square  miles  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada.  The  largest  stream  running 
into  it  from  the  north,  is  the  Matapedia,  rising  in  a 
lake  of  that  name,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  county 
of  Cornwallis,  in  Lower  Canada.  From  one  of  the 
,  southern  streams  of  the  Rustigouche,  the  distance  to 
the  River  St.  John  is  but  a  few  miles,  and  by  this 
route  the  courier  travels  with  letters  to  New  Brunswick 
and  to  Canada.  A  road,  to  open  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  settlements  on  the  Bay  de  Chaleur 
and  Canada,  by  the  lake  Matapedia,  has  been  contem. 
plated.  It  might  form  a  continuation  of  the  new  road 
from  Miramichi  to  Nipisighit,  from  which  a  tolerable 
road  is  open  to  Rustigouche,  and  then  complete  the 
great  military  road  projected  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
by  leading  along  the  Matapedia,  and  then  by  the 
Metis  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Next  to  a  good  road 
from  Fredericton  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  consider  a 
road  that  would  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bay 
de  Chaleur,  particularly  those  on  the  north  side,  to 
have  a  direct  and  certain  intercourse  with  Quebec,  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance.  To  this  neglected 
and  almost  forgotten,  but  still  truly  valuable  part  of 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  such  a  line  of  commu- 
nication with  Quebec  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
opening  of  these  roads  would  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment  of  vast  tracts  of  fertile  country,  through  which 
the  Rustigouche,  Matapedia,  and  Nipisighit  Rivers 
flow. 

The  settlement  of  Dalhousie,  laid  out  as  a  town,  is 
prettily  situated,  two  miles  up,  on  the  New  Brunswick 
side  of  the  Rustigouche,  It  has  two  or  three  mer- 
cantile establishments.     The  principal  one  is  that 
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conducted  with  much  spirit  by  Messrs.  Montgomery. 
The  harbour  is  safe,  and  sheltered  by  two  rather  high 
islands.  Several  large  timber  ships  are  loaded  here 
annually. 

A  profitable  salmon-fishery  has,  for  many  years, 
been  followed  on  the  River  Rustigouche.  I  have 
been  told  by  those  longest  settled  on  the  river,  that 
an  extraordinary  annual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
salmon  frequenting  it  has  taken  place,  which  they 
account  for  as  a  consequence  of  its  waters  being 
much  more  disturbed  than  formerly. 

The  inhabitants  at  what  may  be  considered  the 
harbour  of  Rustigouche,  and  at  Dalhousie  on  the  New 
Brunswick  side,  where  many  of  the  timber  ships 
load,  and  those  at  the  settlements  of  Nouvelle,  New 
Richmond,  Tracadigash,  and  Cascapedia,  consist 
of  a  mixed  population  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Americans,  and  Acadian  Frencii,  who  employ  them- 
selves in  the  different  occupations  of  fishing,  hewing 
timber,  and  farming  on  a  very  humble  scale. 

Eighteen  miles  up  the  Rustigouche  there  is  an 
Indian  reserve  of  1200  acres  of  rich  land,  on  which 
the  Micmacs  have  a  chapel,  and  a  small  village  of 
huts  and  wigwams,  forming  residences  for  about  200 
persons,  who  are  considered  residents  ;  but  for  many 
of  them  it  is  only  a  rendezvous,  where  they  assemble 
for  a  few  weeks ;  and  then,  di  j)lacing  and  packing  up 
tlieir  portable  habitations,  and  whatever  else  they  pos- 
sess, embark  in  their  canoes  for  some  other  part  of 
the  country.  There  are  about  twenty  families  who 
are  permanent  residents,  and  own  some  oxen,  cows, 
and  pigs,  a  few  fishing-boats  and  a  shallop,  besides 
their  canoes.     They  raise  some  maize,  potatoes,  &c. 

The  land,  on  each  side  of  the  river  Rustigouche, 
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is  high  and  mountainous.  In  some  places  the  river 
appears  to  have  actually  broken  through  ramifications 
of  the  great  chain  between  it  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
In  the  valleys,  and  along  the  river  where  intervale 
lands  abound,  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  luxu- 
riant crops  of  grain,  and  all  sorts  of  green  crops.  A 
vast  population  might  be  settled  on  these  parts  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada.  The  trees, 
particularly  the  fir  tribes,  grow  to  immense  heights 
and  sizes,  and  a  great  timber  country  may  be  opened 
along  this  river.  The  quality  is  in  great  repute 
among  the  timber  dealers  in  England,  especially  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  considered  equal  to  that 
imported  from  Miramichi. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  surmount  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  hauling  or  bringing  it  out  to  the  rivers, 
as  the  best  timber  groves  are  in  the  valleys  behind  the 
mountainous  ridges,  which  in  most  places  follow  the 
winding  of  the  streams.  Such,  however,  is  the  inde- 
fatigable spirit  of  the  lumberers,  that  they  overcome 
natural  obstacles  that  stagger  the  resolution  of  all 
other  people.  They  cut  the  timber,  and  haul  it,  in 
winter,  to  places  where  there  is  often  no  water,  either 
in  summer  or  winter ;  but  which,  they  well  know, 
will  be  overflown  when  the  spring  thaws  dissolve  the 
snow  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  woods. 

There  are  three  or  four  timber  merchants  at  and 
near  Rustigouche,  who  have  exported  several  cargoes 
of  timber  during  the  last  few  years.  Besides  the 
quantity  of  salmon  used  by  the  inhabitants  and  lum- 
bering parties,  a  great  share  of  the  salmon  caught 
in  this  river  is  sold  to  the  traders,  who  export  the 
same  to  Quebec,  Halifax,  or  direct  to  the  West 
Indies. 
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DISTRICT  OF  GASPE. 

BONAVENTURE.  —  KEW     CARLISLE.  —  PASPABIAC.  —  PERCfi.  — 
GASPB. WHALE-FISHERS,  ETC. 

Although  the  country  between  the  Bay  de  Chaleur 
and  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  forming  the  district  of 
Gaspe,  is  in  Lower  Canada,  I  continue  its  description 
in  this  part  of  the  work  from  the  connection  that  sub- 
sists between  one  part  of  the  bay  and  another.* 

The  River  of  Bonaventuie,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay,  is  about  thirty  miles  below  Rustigouche.  It 
rises  in  a  fine  lake  about  forty  miles  in  the  interior, 
and  flows  rapidly  through  a  richly  wooded  country 
to  its  dehouche^  where  there  is  a  small  harbour, 
which  at  high  water  will  admit  brigs  of  two  hundred 
tons ;  and  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  thickly- 
settled  population  of  industrious  Acadian  French. 
These  people  have  much  simplicity  in  their  man- 
ners, and  strangers  always  meet  with  kindness  and 
hospitality  among  them.  They  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries ;  next  to  which, 
they  derive  considerable  assistance  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.    They  build  boats  and  fishing  vessels 

•  Mr.  Christie,  who  has  been  repeatedly  elected  to  represent 
this  county  in  the  parliament  of  Lower  Canada,  has  been  as  fre- 
quently expelled,  the  Canadian  legislature  considering  him  an 
improper  representative. 
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for  themselves  j  and,  during  the  winter,  some  of  the 
young  men  have,  since  18 17,  spent  part  of  their  time 
in  hewing  timber  in  the  woods  :  this,  however,  is  an 
employment  which  they  do  not  seem  fond  of.  There 
is  a  Catholic  church  in  this  village ;  and  on  the 
beach,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  there  are  salt 
stores,  fish  houses,  &c. 

A  more  contented,  honest,  and  amiable  population 
than  the  Acadians  of  Bonaventure,  I  have  not  met 
with. 

Carlisle  is  the  principal  place  in  the  district  of 
Gasp^.  It  is  laid  out  for  a  town  ;  and  its  situation, 
during  summer,  is  agreeable  and  beautiful.  There  is 
a  substantial  and  handsome  stone  building  here,  in 
which  the  district  court  is  held,  and  in  which  there 
is  also  a  jail.*  The  population  is  composed  of  people 
from  different  parts  of  America  and  Europe,  and  the 
character  of  the  majority  of  them  is  considered  not 
of  the  most  honest  description  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  settlements.  Carlisle  has  no 
harbour,  but  vessels  anchor  with  safety  in  the  road 
during  summer  and  autumn.     Vast  quantities  of  red 

*  I  saw,  in  1819,  the  judge  of  this  court  and  his  brother,  who 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  army.  They  were  certainly  as  perfect 
pictures  of  penury  as  could  well  be  discovered  in  any  country ;  and 
yet  both  were  men  oi  liberal  education.  They  lived  in  a  small 
house  without  a  servant ;  they  cooked  for  themselves,  and  mended 
their  own  clothes,  which  were  patched  all  over  with  various  colours, 
and  seldom  subjected  to  the  influence  of  soap  and  water.  TFie 
judge  was  formerly  a  lawyer  at  Quebec,  but  said  to  be  promoted  to 
the  bench  of  the  district  of  Gasp^  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  bar  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  so  dirty  and  penuri- 
ous a  being.  Hoarding  money  was  the  apparent  object  of  their 
existence.  The  military  man  died  since,  I  believe,  of  a  fever ;  the 
judge  soon  ailer  committed  suicide.  He  leil  a  considerable  fortune. 
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herrings  are  cured  in  this  place ;  and  some  of  the 
lands  are  under  tolerable  cultivation. 

Two  miles  below  Carlisle  is  the  settlement  of  Pas- 
pabiac,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Acadian  French,  who 
employ  themselves  principally  in  Ashing.  There  are 
also  several  people  from  Jersey,  attached  to  the  highly 
respectable  fishing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Robin  and 
Co.  The  harbour  or  lagoon  of  Paspabiac  admits  only 
very  small  schooners  and  boats  ;  but  ships  and  large 
schooners  ride  safely  at  anchor  in  the  road.  The  fish 
stores,  flakes,  &c.,  are  ranged  along  a  very  fine  beach, 
where  the  people  connected  with  the  fisheries  are  in- 
cessantly employed  during  the  sutnmer  and  autumn ; 
in  winter  they  retire  back  near  the  woods.  Messrs. 
Robin's  establishment  was  formed,  I  believe,  nearly 
,  fitly  years  ago,  by  the  elder  partner  and  parent  of  the 
firm ;  and  its  admirable  plan  of  systematic  manage- 
ment, the  essential  characteristics  of  which  are  cease- 
less industry,  frugality,  and  prudent  caution,  and  par- 
ticularly in  having  no  one  engaged  about  the  business 
that  is  not  usefully  or  productively  employed,  has  long 
secured  to  it  the  most  solid  prosperity.  During  sum- 
mer, their  ships,  ten,  or  often  more,  in  number,  are 
moored  in  the  road,  with  their  top-masts  and  yards 
lowered,  and  the  whole,  I  believe,  given  in  charge  to 
one  master  and  his  crew  j  while  the  other  masters, 
with  their  crews,  are  despatched  in  shallops  to  various 
parts  of  tiie  bay,  either  to  fish,  or  collect  the  cured 
fish  from  tiie  fishermen  who  receive  their  supplies 
from  Messrs.  Robin  and  Co.  In  autumn,  the  shipp. 
depart  with  full  cargoes  of  the  best  fish  for  ports  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  within  the  Mediterranean.  They 
have  also  a  ship.building  establishment,  where  they 
have  built  a  ship  annually ;  and  I  know  one  of  these 
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ships,  the  **  Day,"  now  in  good  condition,  although 
built  more  than  twenty-six  years  ago. 

A  few  miles  below  Paspabiac  is  situated  the  small 
harbour  and  pretty  settlement  of  Little  Nouvelle ; 
below  which,  as  far  along  the  coast  as  Cape  Desespoir, 
the  land  and  soil  assume  a  rugged  and  rather  barren 
appearance. 

Port  Daniel  is  the  best  harbour  within  the  Bay  dc 
Chaleur,  and  the  features  of  its  scenery  are  dark, 
wild,  and  prominent.  There  are  but  a  few  families 
in  this  place,  and  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  great 
poverty.  It  is  convenient  for  fishing ;  but  the  soil 
near  the  shore  is  rocky  and  barren. 

Great  and  Little  Pabos,  and  Grand  River,  are  small 
harbours,  with  intricate  entrances,  situated  along  the 
coast  between  Port  Daniel  and  Cape  Desespoir.  The 
inhabitants,  few  in  number,  support  themselves  by 
the  means  of  fishing  and  a  little  cultivation.  The  soil 
near  the  shore  is  indifferent ;  but  at  some  distance 
back,  along  numerous  streams  flowing  from  several 
lakes,  there  are  many  fertile  spots. 

Perc6  is  the  oldest  fishing  settlement  in  this  dis- 
trict. It  has  a  gaol,  court-house,  and  chapel.  Im- 
mediately over  it  a  mountain  rises  abruptly,  and  its 
romantic  summit  ascends  to  the  clouds.  This  moun- 
tain, or  cape,  I  consider  to  be  the  first  rise  or  com- 
mencement of  the  great  Alleghany  chain.  This 
immense  granitic  range,  branching  into  numerous 
ramifications,  follows  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  j  and  then,  to  the  eastward  of  Lake 
Champlain,  bends  to  the  southward,  until  it  is  finally 
lost  by  dipping  into  the  Carolinas. 

Bonaventure  Island  lies  about  a  mile  east  from 
Perc^.     Its  south,  east,  and  north  sides  present  in- 
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accessible  cliffs.  On  the  west,  opposite  Perc^,  boats 
may  always  land,  where  there  are  two  or  three  fish- 
ing plantations  established  by  industrious  adven- 
turers from  Jersey.  Tiiis  island  and  Perc<S  are  both 
important  fishing  ports,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  all 
fishermen. 

The  channel  between  Perc^  and  Bonaventure 
Island  is  deep,  and  without  rocks  or  shixds,  with  the 
exception  of  Roc  Perc6,  which  stands  at  the  northern 
entrance.  This  extraordinary  and  picturesque  rock 
is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high,  of  a  zig-zag  narrow 
shape,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  long ;  it  has  two 
arches  or  openings  through  it,  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  boats  carrying  sail  to  pass  under.  The  settle- 
ment of  Perce  has  its  name  from  the  rock;  the 
Canadian  French  having  called  it  Roc  PerctS  from  its 
appearance. 

About  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  place, 
the  inhabitants  say  that  two  English  men-ot-war  were 
wrecked,  which  belonged  to  the  squadron  (Com- 
modore Phipps*s)  that  attempted  to  take  Quebec 
in  171 1»  and  that  the  sailors  after  landing  perished 
from  cold  and  want  of  food.  This  may  be  true,  as 
few  of  Phipps's  ships  were  ever  heard  of.  The  most 
superstitious  stories  of  apparitions  having  often  been 
seen,  and  of  shouting  and  talking  after  the  manner 
of  sailors  having  been  frequently  heard,  are  related 
by  the  habitanSy  who  are  of  French  descent.  The 
wild,  lofty,  and  terrific  character  of  the  scenery,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fall  and  winter,  when  the  winds  blow 
furiously  against  the  cliffs  and  round  tlie  mountains, 
with  the  impression  that  the  crews  of  two  ships  pe- 
rished there  after  landing,  and  that  their  bodies  were 
never  buried,  are  sufficient  to  work  imaginations. 
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naturally  credulous,  into  the  most  unlimited  belief  in 
the  marvellous. 

For  three  or  four  montlis  in  summer  and  autumn, 
the  climate  of  this  district  is  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
country,  which  is  all  covered  with  wood,  exhibits  a 
luxuriant,  but,  from  the  sombre  hue  of  the  fir  trees, 
which  predominate,  a  wild,  dark,  romantic  appear- 
ance. 

I  never  felt  the  fascinating  power  of  nature  more 
strongly  than,  in  18*24,  on  approaching  the  land,  and 
sailing  from  the  southward  through  the  passage  of 
Perc^.  The  landscape  was  tlie  richest  imaginable : 
the  sun  was  setting  beyond  the  mountainous  back- 
ground ;  the  heavens  had  just  cleared  up,  afler 
lightning  and  tliunder,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  an 
hour's  duration,  which  had  then  passed  over  us  ;  the 
clouds  wei*e  magnificently  adorned  with  the  effulgent 
brilliancy  of  the  most  inimitable  colours ;  the  sea  was 
quite  calm,  and  extended  up  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on 
the  other,  beyond  the  scope  of  vision  ;  while  its  sur- 
face, smooth  as  that  of  a  mirror,  reflected  with  pre- 
cision the  splendour  of  the  heavens,  the  sombre  cast  of 
the  wooded  mountains,  and  tlie  enlivening  counterpart 
of  the  houses,  stores,  and  fish-flakes.  Roc  Perc^ 
stood  in  bold  ruggedness,  with  its  arches  near  the 
middle  of  the  passage ;  Cape  Gaspe,  high,  steep, 
and  black,  but  its  rocky  ridge  at  this  time  gilded  with 
the  setting  sun,  appeared  in  the  distance.  Bonavf  n- 
ture  Island,  with  its  steep  difl^s,  and  deep  green  firs, 
rose  on  the  right  j  Mount  Perc^  on  the  left.  Several 
vessels  were  within  view;  two  schooners  were  an- 
chored near  the  fish  stores,  and  tlie  sea  was  spotted 
over  with  more  than  a  hundred  fishing  boats. 
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Gasp6  Harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  ;  it 
is  situated  immediately  below  the  entrance  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.  The  inhabitants  are  thinly  set- 
tled in  three  or  four  places,  and  are  employed  chiefly 
in  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries.  Little  cultivation 
appears,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great 
extent  of  good  land,  about  the  harbour  :  farther  back, 
in  the  valleys,  excellent  soil,  covered  with  large  trees, 
is  met  with.  A  few  cargoes  of  timber  have  been 
shipped  here  for  England ;  and  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants pursue  the  whale-fishery,  which  has  for  some 
years  been  carried  on  at  Gasp^. 

The  whales  caught  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
encc  are  those  called  "  hump-backs"  which  yield, 
n  an  average,  about  three  tons  of  oil ;  some  have 
een  taken  seventy  feet  long,  which  produced  eight 
ns.  The  mode  of  taking  them  is  somewhat  dif- 
^rent  from  that  followed  by  the  Greenland  fishers ; 
nd  the  Gaspe  fishermen  first  acquired  an  acquaint- 
ance with  it  from  the  people  of  Nantucket.  An 
active  man,  accustomed  to  boats  and  schooners,  may 
become  fully  acquainted  with  every  thing  connected 
with  this  fishery  in  one  season.  The  vessels  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  are  schooners  of  from  seventy 
to  eighty  tons  burden,  manned  with  a  crew  of  eight 
men,  including  the  master.  Each  schooner  requires 
two  boats,  about  twenty  feet  long,  built  narrow  and 
sharp,  and  with  pink  sterns ;  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  fathoms  of  line  are  necessary  in  each  boat, 
with  spare  harpoons  and  lances.  The  men  row  to- 
wards the  whale,  and,  when  they  are  very  near,  use 
paddles,  which  make  less  noise  than  oars.  Whales 
are  sometimes  taken  fifteen  minutes  after  tiiey  are 
ctruck  with  the  iiarpoon.     The  Gaspd  fishermen  never 
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go  out  in  quest  of  them  until  some  of  the  small 
ones,  which  enter  the  bay  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
appear ;  these  swim  too  fast  to  be  easily  harpooned, 
and  are  not,  besides,  worth  the  trouble.  The  large 
whales  are  taken  ofl*  the  entrance  of  Gasp6  Bay,  on 
each  side  of  the  Island  oi'  Anticosti,  and  up  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Bique.* 

The  district  of  Gaspt^  affords  many  tracts  of  soil 
fit  for  the  raising  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
turnips,  flax,  hemp,  &c. ;  and  the  climate,  although 
nearly  as  cold  in  winter  as  in  Sweden,  is,  in  summer 
and  harvest,  very  warm,  and  of  sufficient  length  to 
rij)en  to  perfection  all  the  kinds  of  grain  and  vege- 
tables that  grow  in  England.  The  interior  is  little 
known.  The  Indians  and  furriers  have  represented 
it  to  me,  as  traversed  by  valleys,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
The  wjiole  country  is  thickly  wooded,  and  the  highest 
mountains  appear  to  approach  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  th  ^  north,  and  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  on 
the  south ;  bounding,  as  it  were,  a  great  valley  in  the 
middle  of  the  district. 

The  want  of  roads  will  long  prevent  its  settlement. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  occasionally  along 

*  On  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  some  miles  farther  up 
than  Isle  de  Sigiic,  I  saw  in  a  small  cove  the  skeletons  of  several 
whales,  that  had  been  towed  ashore  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  oif 
the  blubber,  which  was  aflerwards  melted  into  oil  in  boilers,  which 
I  observed  fixed  on  shore  for  the  purpose.  Several  large  American 
schooners  pursue  the  whale-fishing  within  the  Gulf,  and,  I  am  told, 
melt  their  blubber  on  the  Labrador  shore. 

In  1824,  a  whale,  more  than  seventy  feet  in  length,  after  pro- 
ceeding further  than  the  common  distance  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
apparently  lost  its  usual  instinct,  and  still  continued  its  course  until 
stopped  by  the  shoals  above  Montreal,  where  it  was  killed,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  salt  water. 
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the  Bay  above  Little  Nouvellc,  there  ;trc  no  rott^h  ex- 
cept bridle  paths^  Granite,  limestone,  lh't'<itonc,  arc 
the  principal  rocks.  Indications  of  coal  app«.>iu'  fre- 
quently. Carnelian,  jas})er,  agate,  and  some  otlicr 
varieties  oi'  beautiful  pebbles  are  often  pickeil  up. 

The  soil,  west  of  l*ort  Daniel,  is  generally  a  red 
I  clayey  loam.     Marl  occurs  but  seldom. 

The  population  of  the  north  coast  of  the  bay  may  Xtc 
^estimated  at  about  9000,  exclusive  of  about  3.'>0  Mic- 
mac  Indians  at  Cascapedia  and  the  Kustigouche. 

Timber,  fish,  oil,  and  furs  form  the  exports. 
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TRADE.  —  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. — TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  New  Brunswick  consists  chiefly  in 
exporting  square  timber,  deals,  spars,  staves,  and  a 
few  firs,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  return 
for  British  manufactures  ;  and  in  shipping  boards, 
shingles,  scantling,  and  fish,  to  the  West  Indies,  for 
which  rum,  sugar,  tobacco  and  dollars,  are  brought 
back.  Gypsum  and  grindstones  are  shipped  on  board 
of  American  vessels,  from  the  free  ports  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Andrew  ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province,  who  might  be  independent  of 
others  for  bread  stuffs  by  more  industrious  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  from  50,000  to  60,000 
barrels  of  floiu'  and  meal,  and  from  3000  to  400U 
quintals  of  bread,  besides  Indian  corn,  have  been  for 
some  years  annually  imported  from  the  United  States, 
for  which  scarcely  any  thing  but  Spanish  dollars  is 
paid. 

The  imports  during  the  speculative  year  18^i  were 
in  1273  vessels,  measuring  262/294-'  tons,  and  navi- 
gated by  12,271  men.  The  estimated  value  of  their 
cargoes  was  014,557/.  sterling.  The  exports  dining 
the  same  period  were  in  1265  ships,  measuring  260,1.3! 
tons,  navigated  by  12,214  men.  The  value  of  their 
cargoes  was  estimated  at  432,048/.  sterling ;  and  to 
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this  amount  must  be  added  7'i  new  ships,  which  were 
built  during  the  year  within  the  province,  and  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom  for  sale  as  remittances  for 
British  merchandise.  These  vessels  measured  20,62f 
tons,  which,  at  the  estimated  value  of  10/.  per  ton, 
amount  to  206,210/.  sterling,  which,  added  to  the  value 
of  the  cargoes,  432,048/.  makes  the  whole  638,258/. ; 
an  extraordinary  amount  for  a  population  then  not 
above  80,000. 

The  average  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  different  ports  in  the  province,  for  the  years 
1827,  1828,  1829i  shows  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  vessels,  but  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  tonnage. 
The  average  of  these  years  gives  207 1  vessels, 
237,189  tons,  and  11,769  men.  This  difference 
arises,  first,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  timber 
trade,  in  which  the  largest  ships,  and  consequently  a 
greater  number  of  men,  were  employed,  having,  in 
the  years  1824  and  1825,  been  carried  on  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  which,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  suddenly  diminished ;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  smaller 
vessels  employed  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
in  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  the  fisheries.  The 
average  imports  for  the  last  three  years  amount  to 
about  550,000/.  sterling ;  and  the  exports,  exclu- 
sive of  about  120  new  ships,  measuring  24,000  tons, 
built  during  the  whole  period,  amount  to  about 
460,000/.  sterling  ;  the  balance  being  partly  paid  for 
in  dollars  to  the  Americans,  and  partly  by  freight 
of  new  ships  sold  in  England. 

The  fisheries  have  for  some  time  received  encou- 
ragement in  the  shape  of  bounties  from  the  legislature. 
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and  this  branch  of  trade  is  gradually  increasing.  A 
few  vessels  have  also  been  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery. 
The  gypsum  trade  is  also  a  branch  of  traffic  that 
employs  several  coasting  schooners. 

The  timber  trade,  which  has  hitherto  constituted 
the  great  business  of  the  colony,  will  likely,  for  many 
years  to  come,  continue  to  engross  the  principal  at- 
tention of  the  merchants.  Great  gains  were  at  first 
realised  both  by  it  and  by  ship-building ;  and  al- 
though the  merchants  and  others  concerned  in  these 
pursuits  were  nearly  all  ruined  afterwards  by  the 
extent  of  their  engagements,  yet  it  must  be  recol- 
lected,  that 'these  trades  have  enabled  New  Brunswick 
to  pay  for  her  foreign  imports,  and  to  build  St.  John, 
St.  Andrew,  Fredericton,  the  towns  on  the  banks  of 
the  Miramichi,  and  the  villages  at  the  outports. 

To  the  new  settler  on  wilderness-lands,  it  presented 
also  an  immediate  resource  ;  and  it  was  wise,  if  not 
necessary,  for  him,  under  most  circumstances,  to 
engage  in  it  for  a  few  winters.  It  enabled  him  to 
stock  his  farm,  and  procure  food  and  clothing  for 
himself  and  family.  The  province  and  its  inhabitants 
were,  therefore,  benefited  by  this  trade ;  and  althougii 
it  is  not  less  certain  that  it  has  been  prosecuted  much 
farther  than  the  extent  of  a  remunerative  demand  for 
tim'^er,  it  would,  notwithstanding,  be  extreme  folly 
to  abandon  it  altogether.  Half  of  the  people  engaged 
in  the  timber  trade  and  ship-building  have  only  to 
give  their  industry  another  direction,  and  the  remain- 
der may  work  to  advantage.  In  this  view,  agricul- 
ture offers  the  most  alluring,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  certain  source  of  employment.  The  fisheries 
follow  next.  Let  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  be 
but  judiciously  divided  between  agriculture,  the  tim- 
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ber  trade,  and  the  fisheries,  and  the  iniiabitants  will 
prosper,  and  this  beautiful  and  fertile  province  will 
become  independent  of  other  countries  for  all  articles 
of  necessity  ;  and  possess  the  means  of  commanding 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  But  the  farmer, 
unless  he  be  a  settler  on  woodlands,  must  adhere  to 
agriculture  alone ;  the  lumberer  will  do  better,  or 
at  least  realise  more  money,  by  following  his  own 
business ;  and  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  will  find 
it  their  interest  to  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  the 
same  pursuit. 

The  effects  of  the  projects  of  1 824  have  scarcely 
yet  spent  their  force  ;  the  reaction  has  indeed  been 
terrible  to  the  merchants  of  New  Brunswick.  What 
Halifax  suffered  after  the  last  American  war,  St.  John 
was  now  doomed  to  endure.  The  docks  of  London 
and  Liverpool  were  at  this  time  crowded  with  fine 
ships,  built  by  the  merchants  in  North  America,  and 
sent  to  England  for  sale.  The  demand  and  price  for 
such  vessels  having  previously  increased  to  an  unusual 
rate,  the  commercial  men  of  New  Brunswick  were 
not  only  more  extensively  engaged  in  this  trade,  than 
the  merchants  in  the  other  provinces  were  ;  but,  from 
the  facility  which  they  had  experienced  before  this 
time  in  making  large  remittances  to  England,  in  ships 
and  timber,  they  incautiously  plunged  themselves 
deeply  into  debt,  by  importing  large  quantities  of 
goods  of  all  descriptions. 

The  consequence  was,  that  their  ships  have  been 
disposed  of  for  less  than  half  the  prime  cost  j  their 
timber  was  sold  for  less  than  the  expense  of  carrying 
it  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  bills  drawn  by  houses  of 
long  standing,  and  the  highest  respectability,  were 
returned  dishonoured.     The  unparalleled  suddenness 
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of  SO  unexpected  a  commercial  calamity,  prevented 
the  most  cautious  and  experienced  from  guarding 
against  the  ruin  which  awaited  them.  They  had  all 
their  funds  locked  up,  either  in  ships  already  built 
and  rigged,  in  ships  on  the  stocks,  or  else  in  timber. 
It  became  necessary,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  finish 
and  send  to  England  the  vessels  then  in  .progress  of 
building,  or  submit  to  lose  all  the  money  they  had 
expended.  In  most  instances,  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  done  so. 

The  trade  and  industry  of  the  province  has  gra- 
dually overcome  nearly  all  these  losses,  and  greater 
resources  must  continue  to  develope  their  benefits,  in 
the  same  ratio  its  population  and  properly  directed 
industry  increases. 

The  imports,  during  the  year  1832,  after  correcting 
various  miscalculations  in  some  portions  of  the  returns 
from  the  port  of  St.  Andrew's,  including  the  whole 
province,  are — 


From  Gi'eat  Britain 
North  American  Colonies 
West  Indies 
United  States 
Elsewhere  -  - 

'  ,         Currency 

Total  Sterling 

i  EXPORTS. 

To  Great  Britain 
North  American  Colonies 
"West  India  Colonies 
United  States 
Foreign  States  (fish) 
Elsewhere 


if357,483 

167,211 

64,272 

97,630 

2,210 

a^678,806 

^€"6 11,025 


^341,817 

67,942 

51,695 

32,427 

4,215 

7,120 

.^504,716 
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The  apparent  balance  of  about  105,000/.  against 
the  colony  is  paid  for,  by  charges  and  commissions  on 
shipments,  advances  on  account  of  freight  in  the 
form  of  supplies  to  ships,  sailors,  and  labourers,  in 
new  vessels  sold  in  England,  the  proceeds  of  which 
go  to  the  credit  of  the  importers  of  goods  from 
England,  and  in  dollars  paid  to  the  Americans  for 
the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour.  The  account 
of  importslncludes  all  charges. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  during 
the  year  1831,  according  to  the  customs'  returns, 
are — 


From  Great  Britain 
British  Colonies 
United  States 
Foreign 


ENTERED. 

470  vessels    142,052  tons. 
1379  -     73,723 

230  -     15,168 

1  -  106 


2080  ships       23 1,049  tons  1  l,482men. 


Great  Britain 
British  Colonies 
United'States 
Foreign  States 


Ct^EARED. 

-  540  ships 

-  1338 

-  217 

3 


160,063  tons. 
67,003 
13,505 
354 


2098  vessels   230,925tons  1  l,270men. 


The  above  statements  do  not  exactly  tally  with  the 
returns,  as  I  have  discovered  various  errors  in  the 
entries  of  coasting  vessels,  the  same  vessel  being 
frequently  enumerated  twice;  and  I  hope  my  cal- 
culation will  be  found  near  the  truth. 
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The  number  of  saw-mills  in  the  colony,  and  their 
lowest  estimated  value,  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement: — 


Saw.miUt,  to  mott  of  which  niit- 
milU,  and  occMionally  ftiDing. 
mtlU,  are  Attached. 


St.  John  County  -  30 
King's  County  •  29 

County  of  Gloster  -  7 
CountyWestmoreland  58 
County  Kent  -  -10 
Co.  Northumberland  15 
County  Sunberg  -  7 
County  York  -  -  80 
County  Queen's  -  6 
County  Charlotte     -  42 


Total 


Feet  of  lumber 
■awed. 


11,305,000 
3,905,000 
2,920,000 
8,805,000 
2,650,000 

15,600,000 
4,500,000 
9,000,000 
6,200,000 

88,950,000 


Eitimated  value 
ofmiUi. 


ag31,700 
14,800 
15,500 
18,530 

6,950 
44,350 

8,500 
18,000 

9,200 
64,500 


229  103,835,000  ^232,030  ^26Q,706 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Dec.  7. 1831. 


Eitimated  com 
value  of  lum. 
berMwcd. 


^28,262 

9,782 

6,050 

22,012 

6,575 

89,800 

11,250 

22,500 

15,000 

99,475 


During  the  year  ending  December,  1832,  several 
new  mills  have  been  finished,  and  are  in  operation. 
In  many  of  the  mills  circular  saws,  for  extra  work, 
have  been  introduced. 

In  the  county  of  St.  John,  the  fixed  capital,  wharfs, 
houses,  stores,  booms,  oxen,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
lumber  trade,  including  also  about  fifty  vessels 
employed  in  carrying  the  lumber  to  places  of 
shipment,  is  estimated  at  more  than         -        -  j^l  00,000 
The  moveable  capital  annually  employed  in  the 
payment  of  wages,  &c.,  to  the  persons  engaged,       ;. 
which  includes  those  who  navigate  the  lumber 
draggers,  and  the  men  (mostly  emigrants)  em- 
ployed in  piling  and  removing  deals,  &c.  -      120,000 
Fixed  cf^ital  in  King's  County,  exrlusive  of  mills        80,000 
Moveable  capital  as  above                          -  -        60^000 
C!ounty  of  Gloster,  fixed  capital,  exclusive  of  mills      100,000 
Moveable             -            -            -              -  -        i;5,W 


f 


/  J 


Carry  over  ifS  15,000 
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Yf  and  their 
he  following 


■lue 
00 

GO 


Eitim»tcd  COM 
value  of  lum. 
bcTMned. 


^28,262 
9,782 


00 

6,050 

30 

22,012 

>50 

6,575 

\50 

39,800 

500 

11,250 

XX) 

22,500 

200 

15,000 

500 

99,475 

030 

^£260,706 

s 


t 


c,  Dec.  7. 1881. 

1832,  several 

in  operation. 

or  extra  work, 


harfs,  \  ■ 
to  the  "^' 
essels 

ces  of 

-  ^100,000 

n  the 

jaged, 

imber 

)  em- 

-      120,000 

•  mills  80,000 
60*000 
f  mills      100,000 

y  over  j^^S  15,000 


Brought  forward  j€* 
Westmoreland  County,  fixed  capital,  exclusive  of 
mills  -  -  -  .  - 

Moveable  capital  employed 
County  Kent,  fixed  capital,  exclusive  of  mills 
Moveable  capital  -  -  ~      .   ** 

County  of  Northumberland,  fixed  capital,  exclusive 
of  mills,  in  wharfs,  &c. ;  and  exclusive  of  houses 
and  real  property,  valued  at  ^£'300,000,  belong- 
ing to  persons  carrying  on  the  lumber  trade  - 
Moveable  capital  annually  invested  in  the  lumber 
trade  of  this  county  -  -  - 

County  Sunberg,  fixed  capital,  exclusive  of  milb  - 
Moveable  (no  return),  say  -  - 

CountjT  of  York,  fixed  (no  return),  say 
Moveable  (no  return),  say  ... 

County  Queen's,  fixed,  about 
Moveable,  about  -  -  '- 

County  Charlotte,  fixed,  at  the  ledge,  at  St^  An- 
drews, &c.  -  -  -  - 
Moveable,  &c.  &c,  about         -         -        - 


515,000 

30,000 
45,000 
12,000 
15,000 


58,750 

150,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
6,000 

35,000 
40,000 


.i^'940,750 
Total  fixed  capital  at  present  in  mills,  including 

those  built  since  the  estimate  of  the  year  ending 

Dec  1831  -  -  ...      238,000 


Total 


-    j^'l,!  78,750 


Total  fixed  capital  in  the  timber  trade  of  the 
province,  including  mills  -  -        -j^* 672,750 

Annual  moveable  capital  employed  in  tliis  trade  in 
the  province  -       .      «•  •>  -      -      506,000 


Total 


i€*l,l  78,750 


The  above  calculations  I  have  drawn  up,  with 
great  care,  from  the  various  returns  sent  me  from  the 
province. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  gypsum 
exported.  A  confusion  appears  in  the  returns  made 
from  tiie  port  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  great  portion  is 
imported  for  re-exportation,  from  Nova  Scotia.  The 
whole  quantity  of  gypsum  is  about  10,000  tons; 
value  5000/. 

Grindstones  form  another  commodity  of  export ;  in 
value  about  SO,OOC/. 

The  average  annual  exports  of  timber  and  lumber, 
for  the  years  1830,  1831,  1832,  equal- 
Square  timber         -      -  221,470  tons,  value  j€'1  80,000 


Boards 

4,821  VI.  sq.  ft. 

10,210 

Deals         -            -      - 

24,380  m.  do. 

58,214 

Staves             -        -     - 

2731  m.       - 

-      12,410 

Shingles 

5248  m. 

4,281 

Handspikes 

1672 

40 

Oars              _         _       _ 

6290 

540 

Trenails 

7516 

55 

Lathwood 

4620  bords 

4,620 

Masts  and  spars 

3270 

1,140 

i^271,510 

Grindstones  and  plaster 

■ 

35,000 

:..    ..     •_    .   . 

^€"306,5 10 

Balance  of  e 

xports 

■    rt  . 

■  r        T 

-       198,206 

^504,716 

The  balance  of  exports  consists  of  the  value  of  dry 
and  pickled  fish,  about  36,000/.  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
and  poultry,  a  little  agricultural  produce,  hides,  horns, 
butter,  cheese,  lard,  furs,  which,  with  the  gypsum,  grind- 
stones, and  timber,  form  the  articles  of  export  actu- 
ally belonging  to  the  colony.  The  remaining  exports 
consist  of  West  India  produce,  received  in  return  for 
lumber  and  fish,  and  British  manufactures  re-exported. 
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CHAP.    XI. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  agriculture  of  New  Brunswick,  which  must  one 
day  be  the  essential  pursuit  of  the  majority  of  its 
population,  was  long  considered  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  if  the  lands  of  the  province  were  incapable 
of  yielding  any  valuable  production  excepting  pine- 
trees,  and  as  if  these,  and  the  furs  of  wild  animals, 
with  the  salmon  that  frequented  its  riNxrs,  and  the 
cod,  herring,  mackerel,  gaspereaux,  and  shad,  that 
swarmed  round  its  shores,  were  the  only  means  from 
which  the  inhabitants  should  ever  derive  their  sub- 
sistence, or  upon  which  they  could  depend  as  sources 
of  wealth.* 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was,  therefore,  a  pur- 
suit that  continued  for  a  long  time  witliout  attrac- 
tions. The  fertile  diked  marshes  of  Westmoreland, 
and  the  rich  intervale  lands  on  the  St.  John  and  otiier 
rivers,  were,  it  is  true,  under  tillage^  or  appropriated 

*  A  gentleman  of  talent,  experience,  anil  high  standing,  residing 
in  the  colonies,  when  comparing  the  condition  of  Nova  Scotia  with 
that  of  New  Brunswick,  observed  to  me,  "  Every  country  has  its 
age.  Tlie  present  age  of  New  Brunswick  is  the  *  age  uf  wood.'  It 
must  necessarily  be  so,  until  it  become  more  populously  settled,  and 
then  the  lands  will  be  well  cultivated.  It  will  have  its  *  age  of 
agriculture '  in  due  time.  In  new  countries,  you  must  allow  people 
to  gain  their  living  as  they  best  can ;  you  cannot  force  tltem  into 
any  path  of  industry ;  but  you  may  gradually  lead  them  by  example, 
when  they  observe  that  you  are  Uiriving." 
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to  grazing;  but,  further  than  raising  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  grain  and  potatoes  tor  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  rearing  a  horse  or  two,  and  a  few  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  agriculture  in  reality  languished; 
and  the  majority  of  the  most  valuable  farms  were, 
afler  the  reaction  which  succeeded  the  peace  in  1815, 
and  again  in  18^,  mortgaged  to  their  full  value. 
Many  of  the  best  farms  in  this,  and  in  all  the  other 
North  American  colonies,  may,  I  believe,  be  found, 
at  the  present  day,  under  similar  embarrassments, 
wherever  the  possessors  have  followed  other  pursuits^ 
in  preference  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
their  lands. 

The  establisliment  of  agricultural  societies  in  Nova 
Scotia  had  some  influence  on  the  farmers  of  New 
Brunswick  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  spirit  of 
agriculture  began  to  diffuse  itself  with  any  degree  of 
animation,  until  after  the  appointment  of  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  to  the  administration  of  the  gov^'mment 

The  penetration  of  Sir  Howard  immediately  dis- 
covered that  the  fertile  lands  of  the  province  afforded 
the  only  substantial  source  of  subsistence  and  plenty 
to  its  inhabitants.  He  accordingly  requested  a  meet- 
ing, at  Fredericton,  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  of  intelligent  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  province,  in  February  1825.  He  addressed 
them  in  a  speech,  which  explicitly  stated  his  views 
in  calling  them  together.  His  address,  on  occasion 
of  this  meeting,  proved  how  well  he  knew  the  con- 
dition of  the  province.  He  adverted,  with  great  trutli, 
to  the  vast  sums  tlie  colony  paid  to  other  countries 
for  food,  and  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  its  exten- 
sive fertile  lands.  He  then  directed  their  attention 
to  whatever  might  render  tlie  condition  of  emigrants 
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comfortable,  or  tlieir  labours  useful;  and  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  savings'  bank  and  the 
formation  of  agricultural  and  emigrant  societies. 

These  were  established  immediately  afler }  and,  in 
order  to  improve  the  breed  of  live  stock,  horses,  bulls 
of  the  short-horned  Durham  breed,  rams  of  the  Dishly 
or  Leicestershire  breed,  pigs,  &c.,  with  various  im- 
proved implements  of  husbandry,  as  models  by  which 
to  make  others,  were  imported  by  the  agricultural 
society.  District  agricultural  societies  were  formed 
soon  after ;  and  the  spirit  of  agriculture  has  since 
that  period  been  gradually  diffusing  itself  among  the 
farmers  all  over  the  province.  Emulation  is  also  ex- 
cited by  plough ing-matches,  the  exhibition  of  cattle 
and  agricultural  productions,  and  by  the  distribution 
of  premiums.  Farming,  however,  is  yet  in  a  rude 
state.  There  still  exists  a  lazy  attachment  to  the 
make-shifl  system,  an  absence  of  neatness  amidst 
luxuriant  vegetation.  In  short,  the  mere  means  of 
living  are  too  easily  obtained ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  stimulus  to  improvement  and  the  attainment 
of  order  seems  to  cease. 

It  is  difficult  to  change  confirmed  habits ;  and  the 
colony  requires  a  vast  addition  of  industrious  agricul- 
tural settlers  to  its  present  population,  before  it  can 
possess  that  prosperity,  independence,  and  wealth,  for 
which  its  valuable  lands  afford  a  solid  and  permanent 
foundation. 

Horses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry, 
thrive  as  well  in  New  Brunswick  as  in  England.* 

Near  the  sea-coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  wheat 


*  A  young  ox,  reared  in  the  province  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Allen,  weighed,  when  killed  — 
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crops,  owing  to  the  fogs,  are  uncertain  ;  but,  in  the 
interior,  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  besidoH 
some  others,  ripen  in  full  perfection,  and  on  alluvial 
lands  yield  great  returns.  The  average  return  of 
Indian  corn  may  be  rated  at  eighty  bushels  an  acre. 

The  general  returns  of  wheat  crops  are  about 
eighteen  bushels  per  acre  or  upwards.  On  intervales, 
or  newly  cultivated  lands,  the  returns  are  oflen  thirty 
bushels  or  more.  Much  depends  upon  the  seed  being 
good.  Accident  bequeathed  to  the  province  a  great 
benefit  in  this  respect.  Some  years  ago,  a  person,  on 
opening  a  chest  of  tea,  found  in  one  corner  a  small 
quantity  of  wheat ;  how  it  got  there  no  one  can  tell. 
Whether  in  London,  on  the  chest  being  opened  by 
the  East  India  Company,  or  in  China,  is  equally  un- 
certain ;  but  the  seed  was  sown  in  New  Brunswick ; 
it  grew  and  flourished  better  than  any  previously 
sown.  The  produce  was  preserved,  sown  again,  and 
multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  it  is,  at  the  present  time, 
the  kind  of  seed-wheat  generally  sown,  and  known  by 
tlie  distinction  of  "  tea-wheat.** 

What  I  have  remarked,  in  treating  of  the  agricul- 
tural productions,  seed-time  and  harvest,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  applies  equally  to 
this  province. 

Vast  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax,  for  which  the 
intervale  lands  are  well  adapted,  might  be  raised  in 


/.- 


The  carcass,  exclusive  of  the  ofFal,  114<7  lbs. 

Tallow        .  -  .  -  140 

Hide  ....  136 


i 
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1423  lbs. 
A  lumberer,  at  the  south-west  branch  of  the  River  Miramichi, 
killed  a  hog  that  weighed  1232  lbs. ;  its  head  alone  weighed  93  lbs. 
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all  parts  of  NewBi  unswick.  Beans,  peas  turnips  car- 
TotSi  mangel-worsel,  and  beets,  thrive  well.  Good  up- 
lands will  produce  200  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre. 
Uplands  are  always  fertile  when  they  naturally  pro- 
duce maple,  beech,  black  or  yellow  birch,  with  a 
mixture  of  other  trees. 

In  several  parts  of  the  wootis,  usually  on  small 
brooks,  there  are  several  wild  prairies  or  meadows 
interspersed.  They  owe  their  formation  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  beaver,  and  produce  a  rich  grass  called 
blue-Joint. 

A  plant  called  'cow-corn  abounds  on  the  hardwood 
uplands,  on  which  cattle,  that  are  turned  out  very 
lean  in  the  spring  to  range  the  woods  for  food,  fatten 
rapidly. 

Red  and  white  clover  and  timothy  are  the  grasses 
most  cultivated ;  two  to  four  tons  per  acre  are  the 
usual  crops. 

Buck-wheat,  oats,  and  barley  fill  well  in  the  ear,  and 
ripen  in  perfection. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Agricultural  Society  may  be  inte- 
resting, as  afibrding  proofs  of  successful  cultivation. 

"  It  is  most  gratifying  to  the  Society  at  this  early 
stage  of  its  progress  to  announce  that  the  operations 
of  this  and  the  several  county  agricultural  associa- 
tions, have  tended  powerfully,  though  silently,  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  not  only  witli  regard  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  our  domestic 
animals. 

"  Mr.  Nicholas  Cunliffe,  of  Woodstock,  com- 
menced clearing  his  farm  in  May  iS:24.  The  work 
was  done  by  contract,  at  the  rate  of  from  3/.  10s,  to 
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4/.  per  acre.  He  has  now  107  acres  of  land  cleared, 
excepting  the  stumps  of  the  trees ;  74  acres  were 
cleared  since  May  lastj  and  the  crop  raised  from 
this  land  last  season  was  900  bushels  of  good  clean 
wheat,  weighing  63  pounds  to  the  bushel,  400  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  nearly  1000  bushels  of  potatoes,  be- 
sides a  quantity  of  beans  and  garden  stufi^  of  which 
no  particular  account  was  kept.  This  crop  alone 
will  leave  a  profit  of  about  100/.  over  and  above  the 
expense  of  clearing  the  whole  of  the  land. 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Bedell  commenced  clearing  his  farm 
at  Richmond,  in  the  parish  of  Woodstock,  about  four 
miles  from  the  river  St.  John,  in  May  1821.  With- 
out any  other  assistance  than  that  of  his  three  sons, 
the  oldest  of  whom  is  now  but  16,  the  next  12  years 
of  age,  and  the  other  still  younger,  he  has  cleared 
50  acres  of  land,  from  which  he  raised  last  season 
240  bushels  of  wheat,  250  bushels  of  oats,  50  bushels 
of  buck-wheat,  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  150  bushels 
of  turnips,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  corn.  He 
has  paid  110/.  since  he  went  on  the  farm,  is  now 
clear  of  debt,  and  owns  four  cows,  one  pair  of  horses, 
eight  head  of  young  cattle,  twelve  sheep,  and  800 
acres  of  good  land. 

"  It  is  also  mentioned,  that  from  one  acre  Mr. 
Upton  raised  84^  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  that 
from  the  same  quantity  of  land  Mr.  Miles  raised  34 
bushels  of  wheat;  and  the  report  concludes  by 
stating,  that  the  Southdown  sheep  could  not  now  be 
purchased  for  three  times  the  price  for  which  they 
were  sold  in  1826,  so  superior  are  they  and  their 
lambs  to  the  native  breed. 

"  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  a  new  country,  whose 
first  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  yet  living,  had 
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to  struggle  unassisted  in  what  was  a  few  years  ago  a 
gloomy  wilderness,  and  where  the  fisheries  and  the 
manufacture  of  timber  have  always  employed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  population,  the  more  improved 
modes  of  farming  have  but  in  a  few  instances  been 
practised.  .   .  ;  » / 

"  The  goodness  of  Providence  has  cast  our  lot  in 
a  highly  favoured  land ;  and  all  that  is  requisite  on 
our  parts,  is  the  general  adoption  of  that  industry  of 
which,  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  there  are  so 
many  honourable  examples,  and  that  industry  differ- 
ently and  more  judiciously  applied."  * 

Besides  the  numerous  individual  instances  of  thriv- 
ing farmers,  we  find  settlements  merely  agricultural, 
which  have  flourished  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Among  these  we  may  allude  to  the  Cardigan  settle- 
ment of  Welsh  emigrants  near  Fredericton,  and  join- 
ing the  New  Brunswick  Company's  lands;  the  Irish 
settlement  of  New  Bandon,  consisting  of  a  colony 
from  Ireland,  who  formed  a  sort  of  compact  of  mutual 
assistance  on  settling  in  the  province ;  the  English 
settlement,  of  which  the  British  Colonist,  a  news- 
paper printed  at  St.  John,  says,  "  We  feel  pleasure 
in  having  to  report  so  favourably  of  this  thriving 
little  colony.  It  is  eight  years  since  the  inhabitants 
began  to  clear  the  forest ;  arid,  short  as  is  the  period, 
the  settlement  at  this  time  affords  a  surplus  of  pro- 
duce adequate  to  the  support  of  double  its  population. 
It  has  thirty  famiUes,  thirty  farms,  each  of  which  has 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  acres  under  cultivation, 
about  300  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  a  proportion- 
ate number  of  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.     It 
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is  within  our  knowledge  that  they  were  burdened 
with  a  number  of  small  children  at  the  time  of  their 
going  on  their  allotments  of  land ;  add  to  which,  they 
were  destitute  of  almost  every  resource,  and  nothing 
but  a  steady  perseverance  and  industrious  course 
could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  placed  them  in  cir- 
cumstances comparatively  independent.  They  have 
with  the  axe  chopped  out  a  home  for  themselves  and 
their  rising  progeny,  and  feel  that  they  are  lords  of 
the  soil  they  till." 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  industry,  economy,  and 
skill,  will  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  present  settlers, 
and  of  those  who  hereafter  inhabit  this  colony. 
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AVERAGE   PRICES   OF    LABOUR   AND     COMMON   ARTICLES    IN   NEW 

BRUNSWICK. 

Men  servants,  20/.  to  30/.  per  year,  board,  &c.  —  Labourers,  per 
day,  2*.  6d.  to  4-s.  —  Maid  servants,  8/.  to  12/.  —  Tradesmen,  6s. 
to  7«.  6d.  finding  their  own  provisions. —  Tailors,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  &c.,  are  paid  for  the  articles  they  make.  —  Wheat,  is.Sd. 
to  6s.  —  Indian  corn,  4:s.6d.  to  5s.  6d.  —  Oats,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — 
Barley,  2s.  to  4s.  —  Rye,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  bushel.  —  Potatoes, 
Is.  3d,  to  lt.6d.  —  Turnips,  Is.  6d.  —  Beef,  3d.  to  6d.  —  Mutton, 
4rf.  to  Sd.  —  Veal,  3d,  to  5d.  —  Pork,  4rf.  to  7id.  —  Ham,  6d. 
per  lb.  —  Geese,  2s.  6d.  —  Fowls,  8d.  to  lOef.  —  Herrings,  salt,  16s. 
per  barrel.  —  Mackerel,  20s.  —  Salmon,  50s.  —  Shad,  40s.  —  Flour, 
35s.  to  40s.  per  barrel  of  1 96  lbs.  —  Hares,  6d.  —  Partridges,  8d. 

—  Pigeons,  Is.  to  2s.  per  dozen.  —  Eggs,  4d.  to  Is.  — Indian  meal, 
20s.  per  barrel. —  Buck-wheat  meal,  18s.  —  Fresh  salmon,  2s.  to  3s. 
each.  —  Fresh  herrings,  2d.  to  4rf.  per  dozen. — Cod,  6d.  to  Is.  each. 

—  Butter,  lOrf.  per  lb.  —  all  in  currency,  which  reduces  the  price 
nearly  twenty  per  cent. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


POPULATION.   —  RELIGION.  —  EDUCATION.  —  COLLEGE    OF   NEW 
BRUNSWICK.  —  MADRAS   SCHOOLS. 


The  population  of  New  Brunswick,  according  to  the 
census  taken  in  1824,  was  74,176.  This  was  con- 
sidered much  below  the  actual  number,  from  the 
well-known  suspicion  which  prevails  among  the 
labouring  classes  all  over  America,  that  the  object 
of  numbering  the  inhabitants  has  in  view  a  poll-tax, 
or  some  species  of  taxation  to  be  borne  by  them,  in 
'consequence  of  which  it  is  pretty  well  understood 
that  the  names  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  family  are 
not  given. 

The  present  population,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation, and  the  opinion  of  intelligent  men  residing 
in  the  province,  may  be  considered  somewhat  over 
110,000.  The  augmentation  has  arisen  from  natural 
increase,  and  the  arrival  of  emigrant  settlers. 

This  population,  like  that  of  all  the  other  colonies, 
consists  of  a  mixed  people  from  various  parts ;  but 
differing,  in  their  relative  proportion  to  each  other, 
from  those  of  the  adjacent  colony  of  Nova  Scotia, 
in  which  Scotchmen  and  their  descendants  pre- 
dominate. 

The  oldest  families  are  those,  or  the  descendants 
of  those,  who  settled  in  the  colony  previous  to  the 
American  Revolution.     They  are  scattered  over  most 
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parts  of  the  province ;  but  chiefly  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  St.  John  and  its  tributaries.  A  still  more 
numerous  body  than  these,  consists  of  the  Iv,yalists, 
or  their  families,  who  removed  to  the  colony  from 
sincere  attachment  to  the  government  and  laws  of 
England,  for  which  they  submitted  to  the  sacrifice 
of  much  valuable  property,  which  they  possessed  in 
the  United  States,  and  exposed  themselves  to  all  the 
sufferings  that  I  have  already  adverted  to  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  Book.  These  are  also  to  be  found 
principally  in  the  parishes  fronting  on  the  River  St. 
John,  and  partially  among  the  other  settlements. 

The  French  Acadians  who  are  settled  in  the  pro- 
vince I  have  also  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter. 

Emif^rants  from  Europe,  consisting  principally  of 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  among  whom  those 
from  Ireland  greatly  predominate,  are  found  either 
intermixed  among  the  early  inhabitants,  or,  in  some 
parts,  forming  distinct  settlements. 

In  a  few  places,  we  find  a  number  of  negro  fami- 
lies  huddled  together  as  cottagers ;  but  I  have  dis- 
covered  them  to  be,  like  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  all  in 
a  state  of  miserable  poverty.  Whenever  I  asked  a 
thrifty  old  farmer,  what  was  the  cause  that  prevented 
the  negroes  from  thriving,  the  reply  invariably 
amounted  to  their  being  restless  and  dissipated  in 
their  habits,  improvident,  and  destitute  of  the  steady 
energy  of  mind  so  essential  in  the  labours  of  hus- 
bandry. The  grown-up  male  and  female  negroes  are, 
however,  chiefly  employed  as  domestic  servants.  I 
find,  that  a  settlement  of  these  wretched  beings,  at 
Lochlomond,  near  St.  John,  were,  in  February  (1833), 
actually,  from  improvidence,  only  prevented  from 
famishing  by  benevolent  contributions. 
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The  Indians  are  fast  declining  in  number,  and  all 
the  attempts  to  civilise  them,  or  to  improve  their 
condition,  have  hitherto  failed.  A  school  was  esta- 
blished for  them  some  time  ago,  in  which  some  of 
their  children  were  taught  to  read  ;  but  a  gentleman, 
settled  many  years  at  Fredericton,  told  me  that  they 
turned  out  idle,  and  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 
He  considered  them  now  so  long  neglected,  so  dege- 
nerated, and  dwindled  into  such  insignificant  num- 
bers, as  to  be  incapable  of  civilisation.  They  have  a 
small  village  ten  miles  above  Fredericton,  one  at 
Meductic  Point,  on  the  River  St.  John,  another  at  the 
River  Tobique,  and  one  at  Richibu'ctu.  They  are  all 
Catholics. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Brunswick  resemble  generally  those  of  the  other 
colonies  already  treated  of —  differing  only,  in  there 
being  much  less  of  the  Scottish  traits  of  character, 
amusements,  and  customs,  prevailing  among  the  in- 
habitants of  New  firunswick,  than  among  those  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  their  pur- 
suits, also,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  people  of 
New  Brunswick  are  engaged  in  the  timber  business ; 
those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  chiefly  in  cul- 
tivating the  soil,  and  in  the  fisheries ;  those  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  chiefly  in  agriculture. 

As  to  the  natives  of  New  Brunswick,  the  women 
are  handsome  j  the  men  generally  tall,  well-made, 
muscular,  rather  lank  than  otherwise,  and  scarcely 
ever  corpulent.  They  are  remarkably  loyal,  adven- 
turous, spirited,  and,  if  properly  disciplined,  would 
undoubtedly  form  excellent  soldiers. 

From  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  frontier 
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colony,  a  great  many  adventurers,  of  doubtful  and 
worthless  characters,  have  found  their  way  into  the 
province ;  few  of  whom  become  farmers  ;  but  belong 
to  that  order  who  continue  to  live  by  "  head-work," 
or  scheming.  Many  of  the  transient  lumberers  are 
of  this  description.  They  must  not  by  any  means  be 
confounded  with  the  established  settlers,  whose  cha< 
racters  are  generally  correct. 

There  are  four  or  five  military  settlements  in  the 
province ;  and  if  such  settlements  were  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  proper  officers,  the  number 
might  be  advantageously  increased.  Government 
should  lend  every  possible  encouragement  to  retired 
officers,  who  may  be  disposed  to  settle  in  this  colony. 
Such  men  would  diffiise  and  maintain  a  spirit  of 
loyalty,  and  high  ideas  of  honourable  character 
among  the  inhabitants,  which,  particularly  in  a 
frontier  colony,  is  a  consideration  of  very  great 
importance. 

The  religious  denominations  are  the  same  as  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

There  are  about  twenty  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  province,  which  is  comprehended 
as  within  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 
They  are  supported  by  the  Society  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  in  Foreign  Parts,  with  the  ex. 
ception  of  the  archdeacon,  who  receives  300/.  out  of 
the  casual  revenue.  The  Catholics  are  principally 
Irish,  French,  and  Indians,  who  have  seven  or  eight 
clergymen,  whom  they  support,  in  different  parts  of 
the  province. 

There  are  but  two  or  three  ministers  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  the  colony. 
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One  of  these,  Dr.  Burns  of  St.  John's,  is  a  preacher  of 
superior  talents  and  respectability.     With  the  excep- 
tion only  of  a  solitary  allowance  of  about  50L,  these 
ministers  are  supported  by  their  hearers. 

There  are  several  ministers  of  the  Secession  Church 
in  the  province,  who  have  respectable  congregations, 
and  commodious  places  of  worship.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  Synod  of  Pictou,  and  supported  also 
by  their  own  congregations. 

The  Methodists  are  numerous;  many  of  them 
respectable,  and  many  of  them  visionary  fanatics. 
They  have  several  missionaries  and  preachers,  who 
attend  the  annual  conference,-  held  either  in  the  pro- 
vince, or  in  Nova  Scotia.  They  are  chiefly  supported 
by  their  hearers. 

The  Baptists  are  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are 
respectable.  About  thirty  years  ago,  their  leaders 
departed  from  the  "  New  Light"  path  of  Whitfield, 
by  baptizing  only  adults,  and  establishing  a  standard 
of  faith,  embodied  in  seventeen  articles.  They  have 
several  chapels,  and  support  their  own  ministers. 
There  are  still  some  New  Lights,  and  Quakers,  a  few 
Jews,  and  a  number  who  attach  themselves  .o  no 
particular  creed,  to  be  met  with  in  the  province. 

There  is  no  want  of  religious  instruction  j  but 
New  Brunswick  has  by  no  means  escaped  the  conta- 
gious frenzy  of  fanaticism.  Low  uneducated  preach- 
ers, who  are  either  hypocritical  canters,  designing 
villains,  or  visionary  enthusiasts,  and  who  unfortu- 
nately have  been  too  readily  and  too  often  admitted 
or  acknowledged  by  sectarians,  have  frequently  dis- 
turbed the  settlements  of  the  province. 

Some  years  ago,  a  most  indecent  rogue,  of  the 
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name  of  Lunt,  prowled  and  raved  among  the  inhabit, 
ants, with  such  address  and  success,  that  at  length 
many  hundreds  of  them  believed  him  little  less  than 
a  special  messenger  and  prophet  sent  to  them  by  the 
Most  High.  For  a  long  time  nothing  was  too  good 
for  him ;  but  at  length  his  excesses,  and  his  violation 
of  virgin  chastity,  roused  public  indignation  against 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  from  the  province.  I  was 
informed  that  he  immediately  afterwards  became  an 
attorney  in  the  United  States,  and  ridiculed  all 
religions.* 

For  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony,  the  benefits  of  education  were  slenderly  pro- 
vided  for.  At  present,  a  liberal  education  may  be 
obtained  in  the  province  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Soon  afler  the  arrival  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  as 
governor,  a  new  charter  was  obtained  for  the  College 
of  New  Brunswick,  which  allows  the  matriculation 
of  students,  without  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  except  on  taking  degrees  in  divinity,  which 
is  confined  to  the  Church  of  England.  I  believe  Sir 
Howard  applied,  or  intended  to  apply,  for  some  ar- 
rangement to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  in  respect 
to  students  at  the  College  of  New  Brunswick,  who 
might  wish  to  become  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

A  plat  of  six  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land  is 
immediately  attached  to  the  college  for  its  benefit. 


*  It  is  the  conduct  and  success  of  such  wretches  which  afford 
materials  to  many  travellers  for  all  they  write  in  ridicule  of  Me- 
thodists, New  Lights,  and  Baptists.  In  the  British  colonies,  gene- 
rally, all  the  Wesleyan  ministers  are  men  of  respectable  ability, 
and  correct,  inobtrusive  private  characters.  The  Baptist  ministers 
are  equally  so. 
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The  college  was  built  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Howard  Douglas.  I  have  already  described  its  situ- 
ation. It  has  been  opened  for  some  time ;  and  great 
and  happy  results  may  be  expected  from  so  well- 
founded  an  institution. 

The  grammar  schools  are  supported  partly  by  legis- 
lative aid.  The  one  at  St.  John's  receives  annually 
250/. ;  that  at  St.  Andrew*s,  200/. ;  those  in  the  other 
counties,  175/.  each. 

Schools  on  the  Madras  system  are  established  in 
all  the  settlements,  under  the  control  of  the  governor 
and  some  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  in  the 
province,  who  are  incorporated  under  the  designation 
of  the  "  Governors  and  Trustees  of  the  Madras 
School  in  New  Brunswick."  The  legislature  grants 
about  20/.  in  aid  of  each  school  on  this  s}*stem. 

From  the  casual  revenue  a  donation  is  given  of 
1000/.  to  King's  College :  this  will  not  continue  to 
be  satisfactory  to  the  legislature,  unless  some  modi- 
fication is  made  on  taking  degrees  in  divinity. 

In  concluding  an  account  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  has  hitherto  been  only  known  in  England  as  a 
timber  colony,  I  observe  that  Colonel  Bouchette, 
Surveyor-General  of  Canada,  has  formed  conclusions 
wliich  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  my  description 
of  this  province. 

He  says,  "  Great  as  is  its  extent,  and  almost  in- 
calculable as  are  its  resources,  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  former  has  been  appropriated,  and  so  little  of  tlie 
latter  called  into  action,  tiiat  it  may  almost  yet  be 
termed  a  vast  wilderness. 

«•  Its  luxuriant  forests  bear  strong  testimony  to  its 
fertility ;  its  extent  of  sea  coast,  and  abundance  of 
harbours,  so  inviting  to  commerce;  its  multiplicity 
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of  navigable  streams,  afibrding  ready  access  to  its  very 
heart,  furnishing  such  facility  of  intercourse  j  and  its 
intersection  in  every  direction  by  chains  of  settle* 
ment,  give  at  once  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  done ; 
and  convince  all  those  who  have  the  hardihood  to 
tax  the  productiveness  of  nature  for  subsistence,  and 
subdue  her  ruggedness  to  the  sagacity  and  industry 
of  man,  that  nowhere  can  a  more  profuse  reward,  a 
more  certain  or  more  profitable  result,  be  promised 
to  their  perseverance.** 

To  avoid  recapitulation,  further  details  of  revenue, 
expendituie,  salaries  of  public  officers,  customs,  and 
post-office  regulations,  granting  of  lands,  companies, 
and  recapitulation  of  the  trade,  stock,  cultivated 
lands,  and  total  fixed  and  movable  property,  will  be 
included  under  one  general  head,  for  all  the  colonies, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  work. 
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BOOK  VII. 

CANADA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISCOVERY    AKD    HISTORY.  —  JACQUES    CARTIER. CHAMPLAIM 

FOUNDS  QUEBEC. —  WAR  WITH  THE  INDIANS. —  COMPANY  OP 
NEW   FRANCE.  —  RECOLLET   FRIARS. —  QUEBEC   TAKEN   BY  THE 

ENGLISH. RESTORED   TO   FRANCE. MISSION    OF    SILLERY. 

JESUITS*     COLLEGE     AT     QUEBEC     FOUNDED.  HdTEL-DIEU. 

CONVENT  OP   ST.  URSULA. —  DEATH   OP  CHAMPLAIN. —  ORDER 

OF   ST.SULPICIUS  POUND  AN    ESTABLISHMENT  AT  MONTREAL. 

HOSTILITIES  OP  THE  IROQUOIS.  —  INTRODUCTION  OP  BRANDY 
AMONG  THE  SAVAGES.  —  A  BISHOP  ARRIVES  AT  QUEBEC,  AND 
A  SEMINARY  POUNDED.  —  SISTERS  OP  THE  CONGREGATION.  — 
TREMENDOUS   EARTHQUAKE.  .         .      • 

Canada  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards  j  who,  not  finding  any  of  the  precious 
metals  which  formed  the  grand  object  of  all  their 
discoveries  and  conquests,  abandoned  any  claim  to  a 
country  which  only  appeared  to  afford  the  means  of 
living  by  the  cultivation  of  its  soil.* 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
complained  of  the  French  King  "  treading  in  their  footsteps  by  send- 
ing Cartier  to  Canada; "  and  Francis  I.  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  What  I  shall  they  quietly  divide  America  between  them,  without 
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When  the  French  afterwards  visited  this  part  of 
America,  the  Indians  repeated  so  frequently  the 
words  "  Aca  nada,"  here  is  nothings  (which  they  are 
said  to  have  heard  the  Spaniards  exclaim,)  that  Car- 
tier  imagined  them  to  mean  the  name  of  the  country ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  is  usually  attributed  the 
origin  of  the  appellation  Canada,  by  which  it  has 
been  designated  since  that  period,  although  it  bore 
also  for  some  time,  in  common  with  the  adjacent 
territories,  the  general  name  of  New  France. 

Jacques  Cartier  was  a  master  mariner  of  St.  Maloes. 
He  was  intrusted,  at  the  recommendation  of  Chabot, 
Admiral  of  France,  with  a  commission  of  discovery, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  in  America, 
and  he  sailed  from  St.  Maloes  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1534,  with  two  vessels,  neither  of  which  were  more 
than  twenty  tons  burden.  He  arrived  at  Newfound- 
land, near  Cape  Bonavista,  on  the  10th  oi  May,  and 
then  traversed  the  coast  to  the  south,  landing  at  a 
harbour  which  he  named  St.  Catherine.  Proceeding 
west  and  northward,  he  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  passed  in  sight  of  Birds*  Islands,  which  he 
named  "  Isles  aux  Oiseaux."  After  sailing  for  some 
days  along  the  western  coast  of  Newfoundland,  he 
crossed  the  gulf,  and  entered  a  large  deep  inlet,  which 
he  named  Bay  de  Chaleur,  on  account  of  the  intense 
summer  heat  which  he  experienced  while  exploring 
its  shores.  This  bay  was  previously,  it  appears, 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  and  in  very  old  charts  it  is 
termed  Bay  des   Espagnols.     After  exploring  the 
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suffering  me  to  take  a  share  as  their  brother  ?  I  would  fain  see  the 
article  of  Adam's  will  that  bequeaths  that  vast  inheritance  to  them." 
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greater  part  of  the  gulf,  he  returned  towards  France 
on  the  15th  of  August,  and  arrived  at  St.  Maloes  in 
twenty-one  days. 

In  consequence  of  the  favourable  report  he  gave 
of  his  voyage,  he  was  invested,  the  following  year, 
with  the  command  of  three  ships  of  superior  size,  and 
well  equipped  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries.  On  board 
tile  largest  of  these,  "  La  Grande  Hermoine,**  he 
embarked  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  on  the  26th  of 
July  he  was  joined  by  the  other  vessels,  which  had 
been  separated  from  him  during  a  storm,  at  an  ap- 
pointed place  of  rendezvous  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  They  then  proceeded  together  on  their 
course  up  the  great  River  St.  Lawrence,  so  named, 
according  to  sc^  :»:  from  Cartier  having  either  re- 
turned to  the  gi  ■^■■.  the  10th  of  August,  the  festival 
of  St.  Laurente,  oi  his  having  called  a  cape  on  the 
coast  of  Cape  Breton,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulj^ 
by  the  name  of  the  Cape  St.  Laurente,  which  was 
afterwards  given  to  the  Gulf  and  River  of  Canada. 
There  appears,  however,  some  uncertainty  in  the 
accQunt  transmitted  to  us  on  this  subject.  He  named 
the  Island  of  Anticosti,  Assumption,  an  appellation 
which  it  did  not  long  retain.  On  the  1st  of  August 
he  was  driven  into  a  harbour  on  the  north  coast,  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  he  gave 
it.  He  then  proceeded  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
until  he  entered  the  Saghunny,  from  which  he  con- 
tinued his  course,  passing  the  islands  which  he  named 
Isle  aux  Coudres,  and  Isle  de  Bacchus,  now  Orleans. 
He  then  proceeded  in  the  Hermoine  until  his  ship 
grounded  on  the  shoals  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  from  whence, 
in  two  boats,  he  explored  the  river  to  the  island  on 
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\^hich  Montreal  now  stands,  and  which  was  at  that 
time  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  Huron  nation,  who 
lived  in  a  village  called  Hochelaga.  The  river  was 
then  designated  the  Great  Hochelaga,  and  afterwards, 
before  it  acquired  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  River  of 
Canada.  Cartier  was  received  by  the  natives  with 
great  kindness  and  hospitality. 

He  returned  from  the  village  o£  Hochelaga  on  the 
dth  of  October,  and  on  the  11th  arrived  at  a  river 
that  still  bears  his  name,  but  which  he  named  the 
St.  Croix.  Here  he  wintered,  and  during  the  incle- 
mency of  that  season,  he  and  his  crew  were  subjected 
to  a  violent  attack  of  scurvy,  which  the  natives  taught 
them  to  cure  by  means  of  a  decoction  prepared  of  the 
bark  of  the  species  of  fir  (Pinus  balsamifera)^  which 
yields  the  Canada  balsam  of  our  pharmacopoeia.  He 
returned  next  summer  to  France  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  favourable  and  unexaggerated  account  he 
gave  of  the  countries  he  explored,  four  years  elapsed 
before  any  further  attempt  was  made  to  prosecute 
his  discoveries. 

In  January,  1540,  Fran9ois  de  la  Roque,  Seigneur 
de  Roberval,  received  a  patent  from  Francis  I.,  de- 
claring him  Seigneur  of  Norembegue  (the  name  by 
which  nearly  all  North  America  was  then  designated), 
Viceroy  and  Lieutenant-General  in  Canada,  Hoche- 
laga (Isle  of  Montreal),  Saguenay  (the  harbour  of 
Tadousac  and  country  on  the  River  Saghunny),  Terre 
Neuf  (Newfoundland),  Belle  Isle  (an  island  in  the 
strait  that  separates  Newfoundland  from  Labrador), 
Carpon  (near  Cape  St.  John,  still  named  Quirpon), 
Labrador,  Le  Grande  Bay  (Bay  de  Chaleur),  and 
Baccalieu  (the  coast  about,  and  south  of  Bonavista, 
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in  Newfoundland*),  with  all  the  power  and  authority 
possessed  by  the  king  over  those  places. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1540,  Roberval,  with  a 
squadron  of  five  vessels,  sailed  for  America,  Jacques 
Cartier  having  the  supreme  naval  command.  This 
voyage  was  successful,  and  a  fort  was  erected  on  some 
part  of  those  coasts,  but  whether  in  Cape  Breton  or 
in  Canada,  appears  quite  uncertain.  It  was,  however, 
injudiciously  selected;  the  spot  was  much  exposed 
both  to  the  cold  and  to  the  incursions  of  the  natives. 
Cartier  was  left  at  this  station  as  commandant ;  but 
he  was  so  harassed  by  the  Indians,  who  were  offended 
at  strangers  taking  unceremonious  possession  of  a 
hold  in  their  country,  and  having  despaired  of  the 
return  of  M.  Roberval,  that  he  embarked  with  all  his 
people  in  order  to  return  to  France. 

On  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  he  met  M.  de 
Roberval  with  some  vessels,  carrying  men,  arms,  and 
provisions;  and  returning  with  him,  reassumed  the 
command  of  the  garrison.  M.  de  Roberval  then 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  landed  at  Tadousac, 
at  the  dihovjchi  of  the  Saghunny.  He  made  also 
some  attempts,  of  which  we  have  no  very  authentic 
accounts,  to  explore  Labrador ;  but  for  some  time 
after  this  period  Newfoundland  was  not  known  to  be 
an  island.  "We  have  no  information  on  which  we  can 
rely,  as  to  what  occurred  for  some  years  afterwards, 
when  we  find  Cartier  t  embarking  again  for  America 
under  the  Viceroy  Roberval,  and  with  the  brother 

•  Newfoundland  was  often  called  Baccalieu,  or  the  place  of  cod- 
fish. An  isle,  at  the  north  point  of  Conception  Bay,  still  retains 
the  name  of  "  Baccalieu." 

f  Some  accounts  state  that  Cartier  did  not  accompany  this 
voyage,  having  died  previously,  heart-broken  from  disappointment. 
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of  the  latter,  —  a  personage  whose  martial  reputation 
was  so  brilliant,  that  the  chivalrous  Francis  always 
designated  him  the  Gen  d'arme  d'Annibal.  Fate 
decreed  that  this  voyage  should  be  sealed  by  cala- 
mity.  After  leaving  France,  the  slightest  information 
respecting  this  spirited  expedition  has  never  been 
traced ;  and  for  more  than  sixty  years,  American 
colonisation  and  the  glory  of  discovery  seem  to  have 
been  forgotten  or  disregarded  by  the  Gallic  govern- 
ment.  The  disastrous  attempt  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roche,  in  1598,  I  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter, 
and  also,  in  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  departure 
of  M.  Pontgrave,  the  associate  of  M.  de  Monts,  from 
Acadia,  to  trade  at  Tadousac.  M.  de  Chauvin  had 
previously  made  two  voyages,  in  1600  and  1601,  to 
Tadousac,  and  returned  to  France  with  valuable  car- 
goes of  furs.     He  died  soon  afterwards. 

M.  Pontgrave,  who  was  at  first  an  intelligent  mer- 
chant  in  a  house  at  St.  Maloes,  and  afterwards  an 
expert  navigator,  who  made  several  voyages  to  Acadia 
and  Canada,  succeeded,  along  with  M.  Chatte,  Gover- 
nor of  Dieppe,  who  had  procured  a  charter  with  all 
the  privileges  of  that  formerly  granted  to  M.Ia  Roche, 
in  forming  a  company  of  merchants  at  Rouen,  for 
prosecuting,  under  the  king's  commission,  discoveries, 
and  establishing  settlements  on  the  River  of  Canada. 
The  celebrated  navigator,  Champlain,  being  asso- 
ciated with  them,  accompanied  Pontgrave,  in  1603,  to 
Tadousac,  from  whence  he  sailed  up  the  river  as  far 
as  Hochelaga,  which  he  found  nearly  deserted,  and 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  now  called  the  Rapids  of 
Lachine.  He  then  returned  to  Acadia,  and  after- 
wards, on  an  exploring  expedition  within  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  was  nearly  lost  on  Cape  Breton,  at 
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Cape  Mabou,  a  name  corrupted  from  what  he  termed 
it,  "  Mal-bout"  He  wintered  at  Justau>Corps,  now 
named  Port  Hood. 

The  spirit  that  actuated  the  company  of  which 
Champlain  was  an  associate,  was  exclusively  governed 
by  the  gains  attendant  on  the  peltry  trade,  to  which 
all  other  considerations  were  imr^ok  Champlain, 

however,  inherited  from  nature  mine  he  calibre  of 
which  extended  far  beyond  the  mere  collection  of 
peltry;  and  to  his  enterprising  spirit  and  p.:perior 
judgment  does  Canada  owe  the  founding  of  Quebec, 
on  a  spot,  the  choice  of  which,  for  the  capital  of 
a  great  Transatlantic  empire,  does  him  immortal 
honour. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1608,  he  fixed  on  a  most 
commanding  promontory  on  the  north  side  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  for  the  site  of  his  settlement,  the 
name  of  which  is  said  to  have  originated  from  its 
very  peculiar  and  striking  appearance,  when  it  first 
burst;  into  view  on  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  occa- 
sioning a  mariner,  who  was  stationed  on  the  fbretop 
of  the  Hermoine,  to  shout  loudly  to  those  on  deck, 
the  words  Quel-bec*  Here  he  left  a  few  settlers ; 
and  on  returning  next  year  with  Pontgrave  to  Canada, 
he  found  his  embryo  colony  in  quiet  possession  of 
their  establishment,  and  clearing  and  cultivating  the 
soil  with  tolerable  success. 

At  this  period,  the  Algonquins,  who  inhabited  the 
adjacent  country,  and  the  Montagnez  (Mountaineers), 
who  occupied  the  hilly  grounds  and  the  banks  of  the 
Saghunny,  together  with  the  Hurons  of  the  upper 

*  Some  say  from  the  Algonquin  word  Quilibek,  which  answers  to 
its  appearance  and  position.  An  Indian  village,  called  Stadacon^, 
then  occupied  its  site. 
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country,  were  in  alliance  as  the  common  enemy  of  the 
powerful  Iroquois  nation. 

Champlain,  by  joining  those  tribes  in  their  wars 
against  the  Iroquois,  committed  a  fatal  error,  which 
exposed  the  French  settlements  in  Canada  to  all  the 
calamities  of  savage  warfare  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years ;  and  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  first  among 
the  Algonquins,  and  afterwards  among  the  other 
Indian  nations,  was  turned  to  the  most  terrible  ac* 
count  for  more  than  a  century  against  the  European 
settlements. 

Champlain  explored  the  Ottawa,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  then  returned  to  France, 
where  he  succeeded  in  forming,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Vice- 
roy of  New  France,  a  new  association  at  Rouen.  > 

He  returned  to  Canada  in  161S,  taking  with  him 
four  Recollets,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  sa- 
vages. The  war  with  the  Iroquois  seems  principally 
to  occupy  the  next  eight  years  j  and  in  1620,  CJiam- 
plain  brought  his  family  to  Canada.  The  Prince  of 
Cond6  surrendered  his  viceroyalty  this  year  to  the 
Marshal  de  Montmorency,  who  continued  Champlain 
as  his  lieutenant. 

Two  years  afler,  the  Duke  de  Ventadour,  having 
entered  into  holy  orders,  took  charge,  as  viceroy,  of 
the  affairs  of  New  France,  solely  with  the  view  of 
converting  the  savages  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent 
some  Jesuits  to  Canada,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  Recollets. 

A  number  of  Calvinists,  associated  with  their  leader 
the  Sieur  de  Caen,  were  at  this  period  actively  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade  j  and  the  jealousies  and  bickerings 
maintained  between  them  and  the  Cat      .cs,  arising 
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in  reality  from  the  spirit  of  trade,  but  attributed,  as 
usual,  to  religious  scruples,  greatly  retarded  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  French  settlements. 

The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  endeavoured  to  put  an 
end  to  these  causes  of  dissension,  by  establishing  the 
Company  of  New  France.  This  company,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  associates,  engaged  to  send  three 
hundred  tradesmen  to  Canada,  and  to  supply  all 
those  whom  they  settled  in  the  country  with  lodging, 
food,  clothing,  and  implements,  for  three  years,  after 
which  period  they  would  allow  each  workman  suffi- 
cient land  to  support  him,  with  the  grain  necessary 
for  seed.  The  company  also  engaged  to  have  6000 
French  inhabitants  settled  in  the  countries  included 
in  their  charter  before  the  year  1643,  and  to  establish 
three  priests  in  each  settlement,  whom  they  were 
bound  to  provide  with  every  article  necessary  for 
their  personal  comfort,  as  well  as  the  expenses  attend- 
ing their  ministerial  labours,  for  fifteen  years;  after 
which  the  cleared  lands  were  to  be  granted  by  the 
company  to  the  clergy  for  maintaining  the  CatlioUc 
church  in  New  France. 

The  prerogatives  which  the  king  reserved  to  him- 
self, were  the  supremacy  in  matters  of  faith ;  homage, 
as  sovereign  of  the  country,  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  crown  of  gold  weighing  eight  marks,  on  each 
succession  to  the  throne  ;  the  nomination  of  all  com- 
manders and  officers  of  forts :  and  the  appointment 
of  the  officers  of  justice,  whenever  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  courts  of  law. 

The  royal  charter  then  granted  to  the  company 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  in  consideration  of 
their  engagements  to  the  crown,  the  fort  and  settle- 
ment of  Quebec,  all  the  territory  of  New  France, 
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including  Florida,  witli  all  the  countries  along  the 
course  of  the  great  lliver  of  Canada,  and  all  tite 
other  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  thereinto, 
or  which  throughout  those  vast  regions  empty  thcm> 
selves  into  the  sea,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  continent,  with  all  the  harbours,  islands, 
mines,  and  rights  of  fishery. 

The  company  was  further  empowered  to  confer 
titles  of  distinction,  which  however  required,  in  the 
creation  of  marquisates,  earldoms,  baronies,  and  coun. 
ties,  the  confirmation  of  the  sovereign,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  superintend- 
ent-in-chief of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  New 
France.  The  exclusive  right  of  traffic  in  peltries  and 
all  other  commerce  for  fifteen  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  right  to  fish  &r  cod  and  whales,  was  also 
granted  to  the  company. 

Two  ships  of  war  were  presented  to  the  company 
by  the  king,  the  value  of  which  was  to  be  refunded, 
if  the  company  failed  in  sending  at  least  fifteen  hun- 
dred French  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  to  New  France 
during  the  first  ten  years. 

The  descendants  of  Frenchmen  inhabiting  Canada, 
and  savages  who  should  be  converted  to  tlie  Catholic 
faith,  were  also  to  be  reputed  as  natural  born  Frencli- 
men,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  ;  and  all  arti- 
ficers who  were  sent  by  the  company  to  their  American 
territories,  and  spent  six  years  there,  were  permitted, 
if  so  inclined,  to  return  to  tlieir  native  country,  and  to 
establish  themselves  in  any  trading  town  in  France. 

Such  were  the  principal  immunities  and  provisions 
of  this  celebrated  charter :  it  was  signed  in  April, 
1627,  and  created  the  greatest  and  most  flattering 
expectations.     The  adminisuution  under  a  viceroy 
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being  omitted,  the  company  continued  M.  Champlain 
as  Governor  of  Canada ;  but  untoward  circumstances, 
particularly  the  capture  of  the  first  ships,  sent  from 
France  with  stores,  by  Sir  David  Kirke,  reduced  the 
colony  to  great  distress.  He  even  appeared  with  his 
squadron  before  Quebec ;  and  might  easily,  had  he 
known  the  famished  condition  of  the  garrison,  have 
compelled  it  to  surrender.  The  prosperity  of  Ca- 
nada was  not  only  retarded,  but  even  the  powerful 
mind  of  Champlain,  so  fertile  in  expedients  on  occa- 
sions of  difficulty,  was  subjected  to  the  most  vex- 
atious mortifications  by  various  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. 

The  hostilities  of  the  savages  were  not  the  least  of 
the  evils  that  perplexed  him ;  and  the  Iroquois  soon 
perceived  the  advantages  which  the  continued  jea- 
.  lousies  and  quarrels  between  the  Catholics  and  Hu- 
guenots enabled  them  to  obtain  over  men  whom  they 
considered  unwarrantable  occupiers  of  their  country. 

In  1629)  at  a  period  when  Champlain  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity,  by  the  want  of  every  article 
of  food,  clothing,  implements,  or  ammunition,  and 
exposed  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Iroquois,  Sir 
David  Kirke,  commanding  an  English  squadron,  ap. 
peared  again  before  Quebec.  The  deplorable  situ- 
ation of  the  colony,  and  the  very  honourable  terms  of 
capitulation  proposed  by  him,  induced  Champlain  to 
surrender  the  fortress  of  Quebec,  with  all  Canada,  to 
the  crown  of  England.  Kirke's  generosity  to  the 
colonists  induced  most  of  them  to  remain ;  but  in  1632, 
three  years  afterwards,  Canada,  with  Acadia,  was 
restored,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain's,  to  France. 

On  the  followingyear,  Champlain,  who  was  very  pro- 
perly re-appointed  governor,  sailed  with  a  squadron, 
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carrying  all  necessary  supplies,  to  Canada,  where  he 
found,  on  his  arrival,  most  of  his  former  colonists. 

The  aflairs  of  New  France  now  assumed  a  more  pn>s- 
perous  aspect;  and  measures  were  adopted  for  maih- 
taining  all  practicable  harmony  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  those  religious  dis- 
turbances which  had  previously  convulsed  the  colony. 
The  company  was  taught,  by  former  experience,  that 
their  indiscriminate  acceptation  of  all  who  presented 
themselves  as  adventurers  ready  to  embark  for  New 
France,  constituted  the  leading  cause  of  disorderly 
conduct  and  unsteady  habits  among  the  colonists; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined,  that  in  future  none 
but  men  and  women  of  unexceptionable  character 
should  be  sent  to  New  France. 

In  1635,  tue  Marquis  de  Gamache,  who  had,  some 
years  before,  joined  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  com- 
manded the  establishment  of  a  college  of  their  order 
at.  Quebec ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  this  insti- 
tution was,  for  the  time,  very  useful  in  maintaining 
orde' ,  and  preserving  or  inculcating  morality,  among 
the  colonists. 

The  death  of  Champlain,  which  happened  this 
year,  was  a  grievous  misfortune  to  Canada.  In  esta> 
blishing  and  maintaining  the  colony,  he  surmounted 
difficulties  that  few  men  would  have  had  courage  to 
encounter,  and  under  which  thousands  of  men,  with 
minds  even  above  the  common  standard,  would  have 
succumbed.  The  splendour  of  his  views,  which  en- 
abled  him  to  perceive,  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  which  led  him  to  conclude,  that  a  region 
possessing  such  advantages  as  Canada,  must,  in  the 
common  course  of  events,  become  a  great  empire,  sti- 
mulated and  supported  him  in  prosecuting,  with  un- 
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daunted  perseverance,  the  vast  undertaking  in  which 
he  engaged.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life, 
the  sole  object  of  his  heart  was  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  colony  which,  he  felt  confident,  would  eventually 
attain  extraordinary  power  and  grandeur.  His  anti- 
cipations have,  since  that  period,  been  realised  beyond 
those  of  most  men  who  have  spent  their  lives,  like 
him,  in  great  undertakings. 

After  his  death,  however,  although  the  governor, 
M.  de  Montmagny,  entered  into  the  views  of  his  pre- 
decessor, yet,  wanting  the  experience,  tlie  scientific 
and  professional  abilities,  and  probably  the  same  re- 
gard from  the  inhabitants,  the  improvement  of  the 
colony  languished,  and  the  fur  trade  alone  seems  to 
have  been  followed  with  any  spirit. 

The  ardent  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  went  forth 
during  that  age,  to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  the 
aborigines  of  America,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
religious  institutions  in  Canada ;  and  although  tliese 
establishments  did  little  for  the  immediate  improve- 
ment of  the  colony,  yet,  as  points  of  possession  occu- 
pied by  persons  whose  avocations  were  professedly 
holy  and  useful,  they  formed  the  foundation  on  wliich 
arose  the  superstructure  of  those  morals  and  habits 
that  still,  and  will  long,  characterise  the  Gallo-Cana- 
dians.  The  conduct  of  the  nuns  was,  however,  highly 
reprobated  in  the  following  century. 

In  1G36,  a-  little  afler  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  w.95 
commenced,  an  institution  for  instructing  the  Indians 
was  established  at  Sillery,  a  few  miles  above  Quebec ; 
and  two  years  after,  the  Duchesse  d'Aisfuillon,  under 
whose  patronage  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  founded,  sent 
three  nuns  from  Dieppe  to  superintend  its  services. 
About  the  same  time,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  a  young 
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widow  of  rank,  engaged  several  sisters  of  the  Ursu- 
lines  at  Tours,  with  whom,  in  a  vessel  hired  at  her 
own  expense,  she  sailed  from  Dieppe  for  Quebec, 
where  she  arrived  after  a  tedious  passage,  and  founded 
the  convent  of  St.  Ursula. 

The  order  of  St.  Sulpicius,  instituted  by  the  Abbe 
Olivier,  sent  a  mission  this  year  to  Canada ;  and  a 
situation  was  chosen  at  Montreal  for  a  seminary, 
which  was  consecrated  with  •  great  ceremony  and 
solemnity  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  which,  the  whole  island  of  Montreal 
was  granted  by  tlie  king. 

The  company  of  New  France,  who  fulfilled  none 
of  the  stipulations  of  their  charter,  and  who  also 
found  means  to  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  heard  or  listened  to  by  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  did  nothing  towards  settling  or  culti- 
vating  the  country ;  and  the  forts  which  they  erected 
at  Richelieu,  and  other  places,  were  merely  posts  of 
defence,  or  storehouses  for  carrying  on  the  fur  trade. 
The  characters  of  those  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  company  were  stamped  with  intamy,  and  they 
were  descr^^ed  as  generally  licentious.  From  among 
those  men  arose  the  race  of  vagabonds,  known  since 
that  period  by  the  name  of  Coureurs  du  Bois,  Under 
such  management,  Canada  languished  for  several 
years  j  while  the  Iroquois,  with  more  experience  in 
war,  continued  to  harass  the  colony  with  unabated 
ferocity. 

The  settlement  at  Montreal,  which  was  very  much 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Iroquois,  suffered  se- 
verely, i*nd  its  extinction  was  only  prevented  by  the 
arrival  of  M.  d*Aillebout,  in  1647,  ^"om  France,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  1(X)  men.     Marguerite  Bourgeois, 
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who  accompanied  him,  founded,  at  the  same  time, 
the  institution  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Congregation. 

In  1658,  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  arrived  in  Ca- 
nada with  the  commission  of  governor-general ;  and, 
in  the  following  summer,  Laval,  Abbe  de  Montigny, 
and  titular  Bishop  of  Petrie,  landed  at  Quebec,  with 
a  brief  from  the  pope  constituting  him  apostolic 
vicar.  Curacies  were  at  the  same  time  established 
in  Canada.  The  condition  of  the  colony,  at  this  pe- 
riod, appears,  however,  to  have  been  truly  wretched. 
Its  defence  and  support  were  completely  neglected 
by  the  Company  of  New  France ;  the  associates  of 
which,  reduced  to  forty  in  number,  at  last  gave  up 
even  the  fur  trade,  for  the  seignorial  acknowledgment 
of  1000  beaver  skins. 

Tne  Iroquois,  who  had  spread  terrible  destruction 
among  their  old  enemies,  the  Hurons  and  Algon- 
quins,  seemed  also  determined  at  this  time  to  exter- 
minate the  French ;  and  several  hundreds  of  their 
warrioi  s  kept  Quebec  in  a  state  little  short  of  actual 
siege,  while  another  band  massacred  a  great  number 
of  the  settlers  at  Montreal. 

Tiie  governor,  who  complained  of  ill  heaUh,  re- 
quested his  recall,  and,  in  1661,  he  was  relieved  by 
tlie  Baron  d'Avangour,  an  officer  of  great  integrity 
and  resolution,  but  considered  too  inflexible  for  the 
situation  he  held.  His  decisive  measures  appear, 
however,  to  have  saved  Canada  j  the  defenceless  state 
of  which,  and  the  natural  beauty  and  importance  of 
the  country,  he  stated  in  such  forcible  language  to 
the  king,  who  was  previously  ignorant  of  its  value  or 
condition,  that  he  immediately  ordered  400  troops, 
with  necessary  supplies,  to  Canada,  accompanied  by 
a  special  commission.     Their  arrival  gave  life  and 
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confidence  to  the  colonists,  who  were  then  for  the  first 
time  enabled  to  cultivate  the  soil  with  any  security. 

A  tremendous  earthquake,  which  appears  to  have 
agitated  the  whole  of  Canada,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
the  adjacent  countries,  in  the  year  1663,  is  described 
by  the  French  writers  *  of  that  time,  as  accompanied 
by  most  violent  phenomena,  rendered  more  than 
usually  terrific  by  the  continuation  of  the  shocks, 
at  intervals,  for  nearly  six  months. 

About  the  same  time,  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  February,  a  loud  rumbling  noise,  seemingly 
occasioned  by  atmospheric  detonation,  was  heard 
throughout  the  whole  of  those  regions.  The  terrified 
inhabitants,  having  never  heard  of  an  earthquake  in 
the  country,  at  first  conceived  their  houses  on  fire, 
and  immediately  flew  out  of  doors ;  and  their  asto- 
nishment was  then  increased  by  the  violeijt  agitation  of 
the  earth,  and  every  thing  on  its  surface.  The  walls 
shook,  the  bells  of  the  churches  rang,  and  the  doors 
flew  open  and  closed  again  of  themselves.  The  forest 
trees  were  seen  all  in  violent  motion,  some  thrown  up 
from  the  roots,  then  with  their  tops  bending  nearly 
to  the  ground,  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  or 
laid  prostrate  on  the  surface,  from  which  again  they 
were  flung  up  in  the  air.  The  ice,  which  covered 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  in  many  places  some  feet  thick, 
was  broken  open,  and  frequently  thrown,  with  rocks 
and  mud  from  the  bottom,  a  great  distance  upwards. 
Clouds  of  dust  obscured  the  sky.  The  waters  were 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  exhibiting  yellow  or  red- 
dish colours.  From  Tadousac  to  Quebec,  about  130 
miles,  the  St.  Lawrence  appeared  white  and  thickly 
impregnated  with  sulphureous  matter. 

*  More  particularly  in  the  Journals  of  the  Jesuits. 
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The  convulsion  of  elements  produced  the  most 
awful  and  incessant  sounds ;  roaring  at  one  time  like 
the  sea,  then  reverberating  like  the  rolling  of  thunder  j 
and  again,  as  if  mountains  were  bursting,  and  the 
rocks  which  composed  them  cracking  and  rolling 
over  each  other. 

The  darkness  was  rendered  still  more  awful  by  the 
frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  or  by  the  lamentations 
of  women,  the  cries  of  children,  and  the  howling  of 
dogs  and  other  animals. 

Walruses  and  porpoises  were  said  to  have  been  seen 
as  far  up  the  St.  I^awrence  as  Three  Rivers,  where  they 
never  appeared  before  ;  equally  terrified  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  and  the  former  howling  in  the 
piteous  manner  so  peculiar  to  them. 

The  first  shock  continued,  without  intermission, 
for  about  half  an  hour.  It  was  followed,  about 
eight  o'clftck,  by  a  second,  equally  violent.  Thirty 
shocks  were  numbered  during  the  night,  and  the 
whole  country  continued  to  be  violently  agitated,  at 
intervals,  until  the  end  of  July. 

From  all  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  it  appears 
wonderful  that  no  human  lives  were  lost  during  this 
extraordinary  convulsion  j  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
change  was  caused  in  the  configuration  of  the  countries 
said  to  be  so  long  and  violently  disturbed  by  the  power 
of  its  action.  The  River  St.  Lawrence  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Islands,  Saghunny,  Quebec,  Lakes 
St.  Peter  and  Champlain,  Montreal,  and  the  Rapids 
of  St.  Louis,  or  La  Chine,  are  apparently  at  this  day 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  when  discovered  by 
Cartier  and  Champlain. 
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CHAP.  II. 


COMPANY  OF  NEW  FRANCE  SURRENDER  THEIR  CHARTER.— 4 
CANADA  PLACED  UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COMPANY 
OF  THE  WEST  INDIES.  —  WARS  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS.  —  DIS- 
COVERY  OF   THE   MISSISSIPPI. 
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The  Company  of  New  France,  who  had  all  along 
mismanaged  the  affairs  of  Canada,  and  who  even 
lost  the  vast  profits  of  its  trade  by  neglecting,  from 
ill-timed  avaricf?,  to  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  colony,  at  length  surrendered  theif  charter 
to  the  king.  Its  powers  and  immunities  were 
transferred,  in  1664,  to  the  Company  of  the  West 
Indies. 

The  administration  of  the  colony,  without  a  con- 
stitution or  courts  of  justice,  was  wretchedly  managed 
afler  the  death  of  Champlain.  The  governor,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  bishop,  appear  to  have  been  equally 
anxious  to  supplant  each  other  in  power.  The  Baron 
d*Avangour,  just  in  his  views,  but  at  the  same  time 
inflexible  in  his  decisions,  was  recalled,  at  his  own 
request;  and  M.  de  Mesey,  who  was  recommended  by 
the  bishop,  succeeded  him  as  the  first  governor  under 
the  Company  of  the  West  Indies.  This  officer  quar- 
relled soon  afterwards  with  the  bishop,  who,  with 
many  good  qualities,  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
arbitrary  ecclesiastic.     A  council,  composed  of  the 
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governor-general,  intendant-general,  the  bishop,  and 
some  others,  removable  at  the  will  of  the  governor, 
was  established  about  this  time ;  in  which,  as  a  court 
of  justice,  presided  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  as 
Grand  Seneschal  of  New  France,  to  decide  matters 
of  dispute. 

The  complaints  of  the  bishop  and  others  against 
M.  de  Mesey,  the  governor,  induced  M.  Colbert  to 
recall  him  ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  before  "Viceroy  of  America,  arrived  in 
Canada  from  the  West  Indies,  in  June,  1605,  with 
some  companies  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan ;  the 
remainder  of  which,  with  their  colonel,  M.  de  Sa- 
lierres,  arrived  soon  after  from  France.  Three  forts 
were  then  erected  on  the  River  Richelieu,  by  which 
the  Iroquois  descended  on  their  expeditions  against 
the  French.  The  first  was  built  where  the  old 
one  stood  (now  William  Henry),  and  M.  de  Sorel, 
who  was  left  there  as  commandant,  superintended  its 
structure,  and  transmitted  his  name  not  only  to  the 
fort,  but  to  the  river.  The  second  was  erected  by 
M.  de  Chambly,  at  a  place  still  bearing  his  name ; 
and  a  third,  further  up,  by  M.  de  Salierres,  which  he 
named  St.  Th^r^se.  These  garrisons  kept  the  Iroquois 
for  some  time  in  awe ;  but  they  soon  recommenced 
their  depredations,  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  by 
other  routes;  and  it  required  all  the  vigilance  of 
M.  de  Tracy  to  preserve  the  settlement  from  de- 
struction. 

Before  this  officer  returned  to  France,  he  placed 
the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  which  enabled  it 
for  some  time  to  enjoy  profound  peace ;  and  having, 
established  the  Company  of  the  West  Indies  in 
all  the  rights  possessed  by  the  Company  of  New 
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France,  he  left  M.  tie  Courcelles  governor-general, 
with  several  officers  of  great  abilities  under  his  com- 
mand. 

From  this  period  (1008)  we  find  the  .iffairs  of 
Canada  so  far  prosperous,  that  little  ■  apprehension 
was  entertained  as  to  the  colony  being  established  on 
a  permanent  foundation,  although  the  ferocity  of  the 
savages  left  no  grounds  for  expecting  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  any  definite  period.  Several  of  the 
officers  who  received  grants  of  lands  about  this  time, 
with  the  rights  of  seigneurs,  settled  with  their  fami- 
lies in  Canada,  and  many  of  the  private  soldiers  whom 
they  commanded  were  also  distributed  among  the  other 
colonists,  who  were  all  equally  ready  to  take  up  arms 
whenever  the  incursions  of  the  savages  rendered  it 
necessary  to  defend  the  country.  The  French  go- 
vernment,  at  the  same  time,  sent  300  women  of 
loose  character  to  Canada,  who,  in  less  than  fifteen 
days  after  their  arrival.  Mere  all  disposed  of  in  mar- 
riage  among  the  inhabitants,  on  which  occasion  con- 
siderable presents  were  made  them.  To  all  parents, 
who  had  ten  children  lawfully  begotten,  pensions 
were  also  given. 

In  1670,  the  Church  of  Quebec  was  constituted  a 
bishopric.  The  mission  of  Lorette,  near  Quebec, 
was  also  established  about  the  same  time  j  some  im- 
portant measures  were  also  adopted  for  the  better 
government  of  the  country,  and  for  maintaining 
peace  with  the  savages;  and,  while  the  trade  and 
agriculture  of  the  colony  were  prospering  during 
this  interval  of  peace,  the  clerical  orders  became 
more  enthusiastic  than  ever  in  their  effijrts  to  make 
proselytes  of  the  Indians. 

The  fur  trade,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure 
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intercepted  by  a  fatal  calamity,  previously  unknown 
to  the  iniiabitants  of  the  western  world.  The  small- 
pox, more  terrible  to  the  savages  than  all  the  fire- 
arms of  Europe,  made  its  appearance  this  year  among 
the  tribes  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  its  ravages 
carried  off  more  than  half  their  number.  This  con- 
tagion, and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  have  probably, 
since  that  time,  destroyed  a  greater  j)ortion  of  the 
aborigines  of  North  America,  than  war  and  all  the 
diseases  to  which  they  were  previously  subjected. 

Fort  Frontenac  was  built  in  I672,  where  Kingston 
now  stands,  for  the  purpose  of  aweing  the  Indians,  by 
Louis  de  Baude,  Count  de  Frontenac,  for  whom, 
however,  the  right  of  ground  was  obtained  with  great 
adroitness  by  his  predecessor,  M.  de  Courcelles, 
a  man  of  great  personal  worth  and  practical  abili- 
ties, but  neither  gifted  with  the  splendid  talents,  nor 
blemished  with  the  unyielding  obstinacy,  of  M.  de 
Frontenac.  « 

M.  de  Frontenac  was  by  birth  of  distinguished 
family,  and  a  lieutenant-general  of  high  reputation 
in  the  royal  army.  His  brilliant  talents  were  some- 
times obscured  by  prejudices ;  but  his  plans  for  tlie 
aggrandisement  of  Canada  were  splendid  and  just ; 
and,  if  his  great  views  had  not  been  thwarted  by 
the  jealousy  of  his  enemies,  iiis  measures  would 
certainly  have  soon  placed  Canada  in  a  condition 
that  would  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  Indians, 
and  ensure  its  rapid  settlement  and  cultivation.  He 
possessed,  however,  a  spirit  which  could  not  bear 
contradiction  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans,  either 
from  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  or  from  officers  of 
whatever  distinction  in  the  colony.  He  was  op- 
posed in  his  measures,  first  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
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soon  ttfler  by  the  intendant-general.  Violent  dissen- 
sions arose  between  tiietn;  and  M.  de  Frontcnac 
was  not  a  man  inclined  to  execute  his  phins  with 
indecision,  or  by  withdrawing  the  orders  lie  had  pre- 
viously given.  The  intendant-general,  M.  de  Ciiez- 
neau,  having  neglected  some  order,  was  imprisoned ; 
the  procureur-general  was  exiled ;  the  Governor  of 
Montreal  was  put  under  arrest;  and  the  Abb6  dc 
Salignac,  F^n^ion,  at  that  time  in  Canada  superin- 
tending the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius  at  Montreal, 
was  imprisoned  under  pretence  of  having  preached 
against  M.  de  Frontenac,  and  having  defended  tlie 
Governor  of  Montreal. 

The  principal  point  of  disagreement  between  M. 
de  Frontenac  and  the  bishop  arose  from  a  circum- 
stance of  very  great  importance,  respecting  whicii 
the  former  bishop  had  quarrelled  with  the  Baron 
d'Avangour.  This  was  the  traffic  in  brandy,  in 
exchange  for  fur^,  with  the  savages.  This  spirit 
was  the  most  fatal  article  that  Europeans  ever  intro- 
duced among  the  aborigines  of  America.  It  pro- 
duced evils  among  the  Indians  of  the  most  deplorable 
description.  It  superinduced,  on  their  natural  habits 
and  disposition,  the  most  degrading  of  European  vices, 
which  enervated  their  constitutions,  and  destroyed 
all  that  dignified  their  original  character.  The 
bishop  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ordinance 
of  the  king,  enjoining  M.  de  Frontenac  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  spirits  to  the  Indians,  under  the  most  severe 
penalties. 

This  was  considered  as  a  victory  obtained  by  the 
ecclesiastics  over  M.  de  Frontenac,  who,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  his  government, 
had  powerful  friends  at  court,  and  retained  his  ofr  ce 
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as  governor-general  until  1()82,  when  lie  and  M.  tie 
Chezneau  were  recalled  together. 

During  the  administration  of  M.  de  Frontcnac  and 
his  predecessor  M.  dc  Courcelles,  the  French  explored 
the  greater  part  of  Canada ;  and  the  siivagcs  were 
taught  to  regard  the  colonists  with  some  degree  of 
awe.  M.  Perrot,  an  indefatigable  traveller,  visited 
all  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes ; 
who  shortly  afterwards  sent  deputies  to  meet  the 
sub-delegate  of  the  Intendant  of  New  Fnnicc,  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary  ;  where  they  finally  agreed  that  he 
siiould  possess  and  occupy  that  post  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign;  and  a  cross  was  there  erected,  on 
which  were  placed  the  arms  of  France. 

A  tribe  of  the  Hurons,  who  were  converted  and 
guided  by  Father  Marquette,  were  soon  aflcr  esta- 
blished at  Makilimakinak ;  and  the  Iroquois  who 
were  converted,  and  who  separated  from  the  rest  of 
their  nation,  were  settled  about  the  same  time  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  FiUls  of  St. 
Louis,  near  Montreal. 

In  1672,  M.  Talon,  who,  during  tlie  period  he 
held  the  office  of  intendant-general,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  M.  de  Chezneau,  had  extended  the 
authority  of  France  into  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Canada,  concluded,  from  the  reports  of  the  Indians, 
that  there  flowed  west  of  the  great  lakes  a  vast  river, 
which  some  of  the  savages  called  Mississippi,  and 
others  Meshashepi ;  and  the  course  of  which  flowed 
towards  the  south.  He  therefore  determined  not  to 
leave  America  until  he  should  ascertain  the  truth  of 
this  important  information.  For  this  purpose  he 
employed  Father  Marquette,  who  had  previously 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Canada,  and  who 
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was,  besides,  peculiarly  qualified  to  gain  the  con. 
fidence  and  esteem  of  the  savages.  M.  Tonti,  a  mer- 
chant of  Quebec,  and  a  man  of  well  known  abilities 
and  experience,  was  associated  with  Father  Mar- 
quette, in  order  to  examine  more  fully  the  commer- 
cial resources  of  the  countries  tliey  should  discover. 
They  proceeded  to  Lake  Michigan,  ascended  the 
river,  which  falls  into  an  arm  of  that  lake  called 
Grand  Bay,  up  to  near  its  source ;  from  whence 
they  crossed  the  country  to  the  River  Escousin, 
which  they  descended,  until  it  luntes  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  latitude  -iQ?  3(y,  The  magnitude  and 
depth  of  the  Mississippi,  even  at  this  point,  so  many 
thousand  miles  from  its  mouth,  exceeded  the  most 
exaggerated  accounts  they  had  received  from  the 
Indians.  They  floated  down  its  stream,  which  was 
deep,  smooth,  and  seldom  rapid,  in  a  bark  canoe,  until 
they  arrived  at  some  villages  of  the  Illinois,  a  few 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri.  The  Illinois,  who  had  heard  of,  btit 
never  before  seen,  the  French,  se  ?med  anxious  to 
form  an  alliance  with  them ;  and  they  treated  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  with  great  hospitality. 

Leaving  the  Illinois,  they  descended  the  river  to 
Arkansas,  about  33°  N.,  when  the  exhausted  state 
of  their  stock,  and  being  convinced  that  the  river 
disembogued  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  induced  them  to 
return.  They  ascended  the  Mississippi,  to  where  it 
receives  the  Illinois ;  up  which  they  proceeded,  and 
then  crossed  the  country  to  Michigan,  where  tliey 
separated  ;  Marquette  remaining  among  the  Miamis, 
while  Joliet  proceeded  to  Quebec. 

Although  the  Mississippi  was  tlius  discoverea  v./ 
a  route  through  Canada,  yet  the  advantages  which  it 
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held  out  were  neglected  for  some  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Father  Marc  uette,  and  the 
return  of  M.  Talon  to  France. 

In  1678,  the  Sieur  de  la  Sale,  accompanied  by  the 
Chevalier  Tonti,  arrived  from  France.  He  had  pre- 
viously spent  some  years  'n  Canada,  where  he  main- 
tained a  favourable  understanding  with  M.  de  Fron- 
tenac.  The  king  having  granted  him  the  Seigniory 
of  Cataraqui,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  rebuilt  the 
fort  with  stone.  He  then  constructed  a  vessel,  and 
sailed  to  Niagara,  accompanied  by  Tonti  and  Father 
Hennepin,  a  Flemish  Recollet.  Here  they  remained 
during  the  winter,  attending  to  the  fur  trade  j  and, 
on  the  following  summer,  they  built  a  vessel  for 
navigating  Lake  Erie.  They  sailed  up  that  lake, 
and  proceeded  afterwards,  by  different  routes,  to 
Makilimakinak.  Hennepin  then  proceeded  to  the 
Illinois,  and  La  Sale  returned  to  Cataraqui.  Hen- 
nepin was  afterwards  despatched  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  he  ascended  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Three 
years  were  spent  by  La  Sale,  Tonti,  and  Father  Hen- 
nepin, in  exploring  those  wild  and  vast  regions,  and  en- 
deavouring to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  savages  and 
the  gains  also  of  the  fur  trade.  Their  sufferings  on 
many  occasions  were  exceedingly  severe;  and  tiie 
difficult  situations  in  which  they  frequently  found 
themselves  among  the  Indian  tribes,  required  extra- 
ordinary address,  resolution,  and  endurance. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  I68r2,  La  Sale,  having 
reached  the  Mississippi,  determined  on  sailing  down 
to  the  ocean.  On  the  4th  of  March,  he  reached 
Arkansas,  of  which  he  took  formal  possession ;  and 
on  the  9th  of  April  he  arrived  at  the  sea,  by  one  of 
the  channels  which  leads  the  Mississippi  through  its 
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delta  to  the  ocean.  He  returned  by  the  same  route 
to  Canada ;  but,  suffering  severely  from  fatigue  and 
sickness,  he  first  sent  De  Tonti  before  him,  with  the 
news  of  his  discovery. 

The  vast  regions  explored  by  those  bold  men, 
watered  by  such  immense  rivers  as  the  Mississippi 
and  its  magnificent  tributaries,  although  for  some 
years  closely  connected  with  the  affairs  of  New  France, 
do  not  claim  further  notice  in  this  work.  Their  great, 
almost  boundless  importance,  as  a  part  of  the  vast 
empire  which  now  forms  the  American  Republic,  I 
have  already  noticed,  when  treating  of  the  United 
States.* 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  34-. 
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CHAP.  III. 

JBALOUSIES    OF     TRENCH     AND     ENGLISH,     IN     REGARD     TO    THB 
FUR   TRADE. —  INDIAN   WARFARE.  —  PERILOUS    CONDITION   OF 

CANADA. MARQUIS      DENONVILLE     ARRIVES      AS     GOVERNOR, 

WITH  A  STRONG  REINFORCEMENT.— >  SEIZES  THB  IROUUOIS 
CHIEFS,  AND  SENDS  THEM  TO  FRANCE  AS  GALLEY  SLAVES.— 
RAVAGES     OF     THE    IROQUOIS.  —  POLITICAL     TREACHERY     OF 

KONDIARONK. —  DEVASTATION    OF    MONTREAL. DISASTROUS 

STATE  OF  CANADA,  ETC. 

The  peace  of  Canada  still  continued  to  be  disturbed 
by  various  causes,  which  readily  excited  the  ferocious 
spirit  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  which  involved  the  Hu- 
rons,  Algonquins,  and  Abenaquis,  in  the  wars  occa- 
sioned by  their  suspicions,  or  by  the  jealousies  of  tlie 
French  and  English  colonists. 

The  French  had  long  supplied  the  Indians,  in 
exchange  for  furs,  with  various  articles  of  European 
manufacture,  particularly  coarse  red  cloth,  which 
the  English  colonists  were  enabled  to  sell  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  ;  and  there  were  besides  no  restrictions 
on  the  trade,  nor  any  duty  on  the  furs  at  New  York. 
The  English,  also,  in  order  chiefly  to  engross  as 
great  a  share  as  possible  of  the  peltry  trade,  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois ;  and,  as  the  scruples 
of  honour  were  not  regarded  with  much  delicacy  jy 
those  employed  either  by  the  Frencii  or  English,  at 
their  trading  posts,  whenever  their  profits  were  at 
hazard,   fresh  difficulties  were  created  among  tlie 
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Indian  nations,  which  were  always  followed  by 
renewed  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois  against 
the  French.  ^ 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  M.  de  la  Barre  as 
successor  to  M.  de  Frontenac,  tho  Iroquois  assumed 
such  a  tone  of  defiance,  and  made  such  formidable 
preparations,  as  to  cause  the  greatest  apprehension 
of  a  general  war  among  the  Indians  j  and  the  condi- 
lion  of  Canada  at  this  time  (1683)  was  far  from  that 
state  of  prosperity  which  it  ought  to  have  attained, 
and  which  was  prevented  solely  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  an  exclusive  company,  who  cared  little  for 
the  country,  so  long  as  they  monopolized  the  fur- 
trade.* 

The  whole  population  consisted  only  of  9000 
inhabitants ;  and  M.  de  la  Barre,  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  the  colonists,  anticipated  the  pre- 
parations of  the  Iroquois,  by  making  an  expedition  to 
their  country,  with  about  1000  troops,  which  ended, 
after  his  experiencing  great  hardship,  in  an  unsatis- 
factory negotiation ;  which,  however,  in  the  mean 
time,  gave  assurance  of  peace. 

The  Marquis  Denonville  arrived  in  Canada  soon 
after,   with   a   strong   reinforcement,    as    governor- 

*  An  inclusive  trading  comppny  can  never  be  formed  in 
Ame.ica,  without  endangering  the  public  welfare.  A  particular 
land  company,  in  thinly  settled  countries,  like  Upper  Canada  or 
New  Brunswick,  may  extend  advantages  to  emigrants,  which 
enable  them  to  encounter  difRculties  with  much  fewer  than  the 
usual  privations.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  natural  increase  of  a 
population,  now  consisting  of  600,000  Canadians  and  casual 
emigrants,  will,  in  a  few  years,  settle  all  the  land  Ht  for  cultivation, 
and  it  would  be  impolitic  to  force  other  settlers  on  the  townships 
lying  between  the  seigneuries  and  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States. 
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general.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Cataraqui, 
with  about  2000  troops ;  where  he  discovered  that 
the  Iroquois  had  assumed  a  spirit  of  defiance,  that 
all  attempts  to  reconcile  or  assimilate  them  to  the 
French  were  altogether  fruitless,  and  that  this  tribe 
alone  prevented  the  conversion  of  the  others.  The 
latter  reason,  paramount,  or,  ratiier,  in  that  age  pre- 
tended to  be  so,  to  all  others,  was  considered  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  any  measure  against  the 
Iroquois,  whose  extinction  as  a  nation  seemed 
determined  upon  by  the  governor;  and  directions 
were  also  received,  some  time  before,  to  send  to 
France  all  able-bodied  men  of  that  tribe  who  were 
made  prisoners,  as  slaves  for  the  galleys. 

This  order,  indefensible  under  the  most  aggra- 
vating circumstances,  was  executed  with  the  utmost 
baseness  and  treachery,  by  Denonville,  who  even 
employed  two  missionaries  to  effect  his  purpose. 
These  men,  particularly  the  Jesuit  de  Lamberville, 
had  gained  such  influence  over  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal Iroquois  chiefs,  as  to  induce  them,  under  vari- 
ous pretences,  to  meet  Denonville  at  Fort  Frontenac, 
where  he  immediately  loaded  them  with  irons,  and 
sent  them  to  France,  where  they  were  condemned  to 
the  galleys. 

This  act  of  infamous  perfidy  stamped  eternal  dis- 
honour on  the  French  name  among  the  Iroquois; 
yet  did  this  people,  whom  we  call  barbarians,  allow 
Lamberville  to  depart  in  peace ;  and  it  was  this  same 
Jesuit  who  afterwards  induced  them  to  attend  to 
pacific  overtures. 

The  other  missionary  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Agniers,  who  condemned  him  to  the  flames,  from 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  been  saved  by  a  woman  who 
adopted  him. 

Although  M.  Denonville  received  instructions  from 
France,  that  a  treaty  was  signed  at  London  by  the 
governments  of  France  and  England,  stipulating 
that,  whatever  difference  should  arise  between  them 
in  Europe,  their  subjects  in  America  should  remain 
in  perfect  neutrality ;  and,  although  the  governor  of 
New  York  remonstrated  against  his  building  a  fort 
at  Niagara,  and  urged  that  the  Iroquois  were  the 
subjects  of  England,  yet  he  persisted  in  his  impru- 
dent purpose  of  building-  a  fort  there,  at  a  time 
when  the  seizure  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  which  had 
renewed  the  passion  of  revenge  with  unexampled 
fury  among  their  warriors,  formed  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  peace  that  had  occurred  since  the  French  first 
settled  in  Canada. 

The  war  had  only  partially  commenced,  when 
Fort  Frontenac  was  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  who 
also  burnt  all  the  corn-stacks  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  500  of  their  canoes,  which  were  on  Lake  On- 
tario, captured  a  French  bark  laden  with  provisions 
and  stores.  The  Abenaquis,  allies  of  the  French, 
attacked  at  the  same  time  the  Iroquois  of  Sorrel,  and 
committed  depredations  on  the  English  settlements, 
plundering  the  property,  and  scalping  several  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  the  meantime  the  Iroquois  acted  with  great 
policy ;  and  while  they  made  overtures  for  negotia- 
tion, they  were  accompanied  by  preparations  not  to 
be  disregarded.  Deputies,  attended  by  500  warriors, 
were  sent  to  treat  with  M.  Denonville  j  and  the  lofly 
tone  assumed  by  their  orator,  in  stating  the  condition 
of  his  nations,  and  it  being  known  that  there  were 
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1200  warriors  within  a  short  distance  of  Montreal, 
who  would  immediately  fall  upon  the  settlements, 
set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  corn-fields,  and  murder 
the  inhabitants,  induced  the  governor  to  accept  the 
conditions  of  peace  which  they  proposed,  and  to  send, 
without  any  delay,  for  their  chiefs  who  were  then 
chained  to  the  galleys  of  France. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  was,  however,  pre- 
vented by  the  political  management  of  a  young 
Huron  chief,  ^"orthy  of  the  most  refined  disciple  of 
Machiavel,  conducted  with  sufficient  address  and 
skill  to  rank  this  savage,  in  the  annals  of  political 
intrigue,  with  the  Richelieus,  Metterniches,  and 
Talleyrands  of  Europe ;  while  his  callous  disregard 
to  scruples,  in  seizing  the  means  necessary  to  accom- 
plish his  ends,  afTords  an  example  of  dark  resolute 
perseverance,  not  surpassed  in  the  register  of  dia- 
bolical policy. 

Kondiaronk,  or  Le  Rat,  although  not  forty  years 
of  age,  rose,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  bravery, 
skill  in  hunting,  and  success  in  the  enterprises  he 
planned  and  conducted,  to  be  the  chief  in  war,  and 
the  first  in  counsel  among  the  Hurons.  He  inherited 
inveterate  hatred  towards  the  Iroquois;  and  their 
total  extermination  was,  from  his  youth,  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  soul.  He  hated  the  French  in  his 
heart  J  but  his  nation  considered  their  friendship 
useful  in  protecting  them  against  the  Iroquois ;  and 
he  hated  the  English  also,  as  the  allies  of  the  latter, 
with  all  the  animosity  which  an  Indian  bosom  can 
cherish  j  but  policy  made  him  conceal  his  feelings 
while  his  people  found  it  more  convenient,  or  more 
profitable,  to  sell  their  furs  to  the  English  than  to  the 
French  traders. 
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Denonvilie  solicited  and  pressed  his  alliance,  to 
which  Le  Rat  consented,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
the  war  should  only  terminate  by  the  extinction  of 
the  Iroquois  nations.  On  this  assurance,  he  soon 
after  Icfl  Makilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  a 
hundred  warriors,  in  order  to  surprise  tiie  Iroquois, 
and  to  acquire  additional  fame  by  some  brilliant 
exploit.  He  stopped  on  his  way  at  Fort  Frontenac, 
where  he  was  iu'bmed  by  the  commandant  that 
M.  Denonvilie  hiA  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Iroquois  nations,  v  hose  deputies  he  daily  expected, 
with  hostages  to  be  left  at  Montreal  for  its  final  ra- 
tification. Le  Rat,  who  was  also  told  that  it  was 
consequently  necessary  for  him  and  his  warriors  to 
return  to  Makilimakinak,  suppressed  the  feelings 
that  were  maddening  in  his  bosom,  and  very  coolly 
observed  that  the  request  was  reasonable.  He  then 
letl  the  commandant  under  the  impression  that  he 
would  return  peaceably  with  his  warriors  to  his  own 
country.  Far  different,  however,  was  the  resolution 
seized  by  Le  Rat.  He  considered  his  whole  nation, 
in  not  being  consulted  before  treating  with  their 
enemies  the  Iroquois,  insulted  by  a  snecies  of  con- 
empt,  the  most  galling  to  the  proua  heart  of  an 
American  Indian ;  whiie  the  brilliant  acnievements 
he  anticipated  on  leaving  his  tribe  with  the  flower  of 
their  warriors,  were  at  the  same  time  completely 
blasted.  Conceiving,  therefore,  that  his  own  fame 
and  the  honoia-  of  his  nation  were  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  c'l  the  French,  he  formed  a  plan  of  terrible 
revengo  ;  which  the  deep  address  and  perseverance 
of  this  fiend  carried  into  full  execution.  What  was 
said  by  the  courtly  Clarendon  of  Hampden,  but  with- 
out truth  in  respect  to  that  patriot  in  the  last  word  of 
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the  sentenct,  may  be  justly  said  of*  Le  Rat:  — "  He 
had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a 
hand  to  execute  any  evil."  Instead  of  returning  to 
Makilimakinak,  he  proceeded  witii  his  warriors  to  the 
cascades,  wliich  are  about  thirty  miles  above  Montreal, 
and  where  he  knew  the  Iroquois  deputies  with  their 
hostages  would  pass.  Here  he  remained  in  ambush, 
waiting  for  the  deputies,  who  arrived  in  a  few  days, 
accompanied  by  forty  young  men.  He  surprised 
them  as  they  landed  from  their  canoes,  killed  several, 
and  made  the  remainder  prisoners.  He  then  told  the 
captives  that  he  was  directed  by  the  governor  to 
occupy  that  position,  in  order  to  intercept  a  party  of 
Iroquois  warriors  who  were  advancing  by  that  route 
to  plunder  the  French  settlements,  and  that  he  must 
immediately  conduct  them  as  prisoners  to  Montreal, 
where  there  was  not  the  least  hope  of  mercy  for 
them.  The  deputies,  amazed  at  this  intelligence, 
and  their  passions  already  aggravated  to  fury  by 
recollecting  that  their  chiefs  were  not  yet  sent  back 
from  France,  considered  the  conduct  of  M.  Denon- 
ville,  and  particularly  this  last  apparent  act  of  infa- 
mous perfidy,  more  horrible  than  all  that  their 
imagination  had  attribuvcd  to  demons.  They  then 
related  the  object  of  their  mission  to  Le  Rat,  who 
feigned  astonishment;  and,  after  remaining  a  short 
time  silent,  and  seemingly  afl'ected  with  sorrow,  as- 
vsumed  a  ferocious  air  and  tone,  and  declaimed  with 
all  the  ingenuity  and  force  of  his  eloquence  against 
M.  Denonville,  for  having  made  him  the  instrument 
of  the  most  diabolical  treachery. 

He  then  released  the  prisoners,  and  told  them  to 
return  and  tell  their  tribes  that  the  governor  of  the 
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French  had  made  him  engage  in  a  deed  so  horribly 
treacherous,  that  he  should  never  rest  until  he  had  sa- 
tiated his  revenge  by  the  destruction  of  the  French 
settlements.  The  Iroquois  believed  Le  Rat ;  and  his 
apparent  clemency  in  setting  them  at  liberty  so  fully 
persuaded  them  of  his  sincerity,  that  they  assured  him 
that  the  five  nations  would  immediately  ratify  such 
terms  of  peace  with  the  Hurons  as  they  might  then 
agree  upon.  He  then  gave  them  fusils,  powder,  and 
ball,  to  defend  them  on  their  way  back  ;  and,  under 
the  fm?t,ence  of  replacing  one  man  whom  he  had  lost 
in  attacking  the  Iroquois,  he  retained  an  Indian  of 
the  Cbouanan  tribe,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Ma- 
kiiimakinak.  ► 

This  iinfortunate  prisoner,  who  believed  himself 
safe,  iVom  Le  Rat  telling  the  Iroquois  that  he  would 
retain  him  as  an  adopted  son,  was  delivered  to  the 
French  commandant,  who  was  still  ignorant  of  the 
proceedings  of  M.  Denonville  j  and  who,  through 
the  statements  made  by  Le  Rat,  condemned  the  un- 
happy wretch  to  be  shot. 

-  Le  Rat  had  an  old  Iroquois  slave  foi  a  long  time 
in  his  possession,  to  whom  he  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  the  execution  of  his  adopted  coun- 
tryman by  the  French,  all  the  circumstances  of 
which,  however,  he  carefully  concealed  from  him. 
He  then  told  the  Iroquois,  "  I  now  give  you  your 
libe  ty  ;  return  to  your  couvury,  ii'/'.d  there  spend  the 
remainder  of  your  days  in  peace !  Relate  to  your 
people  the  barbarous  and  unjust  conduct  of  the 
French,  who,  while  they  are  amusing  your  nation 
with  offers  of  peace,  seize  every  opportunity  of  be- 
traying and  murdering  you ;  and  that  all  my  persua- 
sions could  not  save  the  life  even  of  one  man  from 
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your  tribe,  vhom  I  adopted  to  replace  the  warrior  I 
lost  at  the  cascades." 

The  Iroquois  returned  to  his  country,  and  related 
what  he  had  witnessed,  together  with  all  that  Le  Rat 
had  told  him.  The  Iroquois  warriors,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  were  even  before  this  sufficiently  ex- 
asperated ;  but  this  last  master  stroke  of  Le  Rat*s 
policy  made  their  very  blood  boil  furiously  for  re- 
venge ;  yet  they  dissembled  their  feelings  of  resent- 
ment so  completely,  that  M.  Denonville,  who  declared 
that  he  would  hang  Le  Rat  whenever  he  could  be 
captured,  still  expected  deputies  from  the  Iroquois  to 
ratify  a  peace. 

Le  Rat's  policy,  however,  operated  more  effectu- 
ally than  all  the  attempts  of  Denonville ;  and  when 
the  Iroquois  ai/ived  at  Montreal,  where  the  governor 
waited  for  their  deputies,  their  appearance  and  pur- 
pose was  indeed  far  different  from  what  he  expected. 
1200  warriors,  who  landed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
island,  plundered  and  burnt  all  the  houses  and  corn- 
fields, destroyed  and  carried  off  the  cattle,  massacred 
men,  women,  and  children,  defeated  and  cut  in  pieces 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  hundred  regular  troops  and 
fifty  Hurons,  who  were  sent  to  defend  the  approach 
to  the  town,  and  carried  off  about  200  prisoners. 

Afler  spreading  devastation  over  the  whole  island, 
with  the  loss  only  of  three  warriors,  they  embarked 
in  their  canoes,  with  their  plunder  and  their  prison- 
ers. One  of  the  three  warriors  lost  by  the  Iroquois 
was  brought  before  the  governor,  and  declared,  that 
the  effect  of  Le  Rat's  policy  was  irreparable ;  that 
the  Iroquois,  far  from  condemning  him,  were  ready 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  his  nation ;  and  that  all 
the  Iroquois  tribes  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  a 
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belief  in  the  infamous  atrocity  of  the  French,  that 
their  thoughts  were  solely  bent  on  the  most  deadly 
revenge. 

Their  subsequent  hostilities  fully  justified  this  in- 
formation ;  and  the  devastation  of  the  Island  of  Mont- 
real was  attended  by  other  losses  and  calamities.  The 
fort,  which  had  been  erected  at  much  expense  and  la- 
bour at  Niagara,  was  garrisoned  by  a  hundred  troops, 
among  whom  a  malady  was  introduced,  which  proved 
fatal  nearly  to  the  whole ;  and  the  survivors,  finding 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  post,  abandoned  and 
demolished  it. 

It  was  even  found  impracticable  to  maintain  the 
important  fort  at  Frontenac.  It  was  also  aban- 
doned and  blown  up  ;  and  two  ships  that  were  built 
for  the  purpose  of  navigating  Lake  Ontario,  were 
burnt,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  possession  of 
the  Iroquois.  The  same  malady  which  was  so  fatal 
to  the  garrison  at  Niagara,  prevailed  at  the  same  time 
all  over  Canada ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
appeared  altogether  desperate.  War,  famine,  and 
disease,  seemed  combined  for  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  French  inhabitants. 
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PERILOUS    CONDITION   OP   CANADA.  —  REAPPOINTMENT   OF   M.  DB 

FRONTENAC.  —  WAR     WITH      THE      INDIANS.  SIR     WILLIAM 

PHIPPS  ATTACKS  QUEBEC. — HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN  THE  ENG- 
LISH AND  FRENCH  COLONISTS. —  CONFERENCES  WITH  THE  IN- 
DIANS.—  DEATH    OF   COUNT    FRONTENAC.  —  M.  DE    VAUDRBUIL. 

INDIAN    PERFIDY.  —  WAR   WITH  THE   AUTAUAMIS. DEATH 

OF  M.  DE  VAUDREUIL.  —  M.  DE  BEAUHARNOIS. WAR  BE- 
TWEEN  FRANCE   AND    ENGLAND,  ETC. 

The  critical  condition  of  Canada,  and  tlie  war  be- 
tween England  and  France  imperatively  required 
that  the  affairs  of  the  colony  should  be  intrMsted  to 
a  person  whose  experience  and  abilities  would  give 
energy  to  the  execution  of  his  measures,  and  whose 
activity,  resolution,  and  firmness,  would  command 
the  respect  of  the  Indians,  and  exact  implicit  obe- 
dience from  those  under  his  command. 

These  qualities  in  a  person  to  manage,  to  govern, 
and  preserve  a  colony  with  its  affairs  in  a  posture  like 
that  of  Canada,  were  found  to  be  only  combined  in 
the  Count  de  Frontenac.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command,  and  arrived  at  Quebec 
in  October  1689,  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  de 
CalUeres  as  intendant,  and  the  Iroquois  chiefs  who 
had  been  sent  to  France  by  Denonville. 

He  found  the  colony  on  the  utmost  verge  of  ruin ; 
but  he  expected  that  the  great  personal  esteem  which 
the  Iroquois  and  other  Indian  nations  entertained  for 
him,  during  his  former  administration,  and  the  coii- 
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fidence  which  was  reposed  in  him  by  Our^hard,  one 
of  the  Iroquois  chiefs  whom  he  brought  back,  would 
enable  him  to  bring  tlie  five  nations  to  pacific  over- 
tures. 

He  was,  however,  disappointed.  The  Iroquois, 
while  tiiey  pretended  to  wisii  for  peace,  avoided,  with 
great  address,  coining  to  serious  negotiations;  and 
they  soon  renewed  their  hostilities,  by  rushing  sud- 
denly on  the  settlements,  killing  or  making  prisoners 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  off  all  the  moveable 
property. 

M.  de  Frontenac,  finding  his  attempts  at  negotia. 
tion  useless,  resolved  to  act  with  such  determined 
vigour  as  eventually  to  humble  the  Iroquois  confe- 
deracy, which  alone  prevented  the  French  settlements 
enjoying  any  certain  repose.  He  therefore  collected 
his  allies,  divided  them  among  his  regular  troops; 
and  surprised  with  great  success  several  of  the 
English  settlements,  on  account  of  their  alliance  with 
the  Iroquoi!'. 

Detachments  which  he  sent  to  convey  to  Montreal 
the  furs  stored  for  a  long  time  at  Makilimakinak,  met 
also  with  a  numerous  band  of  Iroquois  warriors,  whom 
they  defeated  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  a  great 
number  were  killed  on  both  sides. 

Although  peace  could  not  be  secured  with  the  five 
nations,  yet  they  were  convinced  that  M.  de  Frontenac 
was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  his  predecessor  ;  and  the 
other  tribes,  who  were  about  joining  them,  declined 
the  alliance. 

An  expedition,  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir 
W.  Phipps,  for  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  appeared  in 
October,  this  year,  (1()90),  as  far  up  the  river  as  Tadou- 
sac,  before  its  destination  for  Quebec  was  known.  The 
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defence  of  the  town  required  all  the  vigilance  of  M. 
de  Frontenac,  and  he  certainly  lost  no  time  in  placing 
it  in  a  fi"^  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The  squadron, 
consisting  of  thirty-four  vessels  of  different  descrip- 
tions, and  said  to  have  7OOO  men  on  board,  ad« 
vanced  as  far  as  Beauport,  when  Phipps  sent  a  flag 
of  truce  summoning  the  town  to  surrender,  which 
was  gallantly  rejected  by  M.  de  Frontenac.  On  the 
18th,  the  English  troops  disembarked  near  the  River 
St.  Charles,  but  not  without  great  loss  by  the  sharp 
fire  from  the  French  musketry.  Four  of  the  largest 
ships,  which  anchored  opposite  the  town,  commenced 
a  bombardment ;  but  the  fire  from  the  batteries  was 
directed  with  such  effect  as  to  compel  these  vessels  to 
remove  up  the  river,  beyond  the  range  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. A  sharp  skirmish  between  the  troops  took 
place  next  day ;  and,  on  the  20th,  an  action  was 
fought,  in  which  the  English  at  first  had  the  advantage, 
and  pursued  the  French  to  the  palisades_of  a  large 
house,  at  which  the  latter  made  a  gallant  stand,  and 
compelled  the  former  to  retreat  towards  Beauport, 
from  which  place  they  re-embarked  two  days  after, 
when  Sir  W.  Phipps  raised  the  siege,  and  sailed 
with  his  squadron  down  the  river  on  the  23d.  Seven 
or  eight  of  his  vessels  were  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

Before  he  left  Boston,  it  was  arranged  that  a  strong 
body  of  troops  should  march  against  Montreal,  in 
order  to  create  a  division  in  the  French  forces.  This 
was  prevented  by  the  defection  of  the  Iroquois  ;  and 
M.  de  Frontenac  was  consequently  enabled  to  con- 
centrate all  his  strength  to  defend  Quebec.  This 
circumstance,  the  failure  of  ammunition,   and  the 
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approaching  winter,  rendered  it  expedient  for  Phipps 
to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

On  the  following  year  the  Iroquois  renewed  their 
depredations. 

About  1000  warriors  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ottawa,  landed  on  the  island  of  Montreal  at  Point 
au  Tremble,  pillaged  and  burnt  thirty  houses  and 
barns,  and  carried  off  several  prisoners,  whom  they 
put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  Depredations  ^d 
cruelties  were  also  extended  to  many  of  the  other 
French  settlements ;  and  various  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  French  troops  and  the  Iroquois,  in 
which  great  numbers  on  both  sides,  and  several  French 
officers  of  rank  and  distinction  were  sacrificed.  The 
French  at  last  treated  tiieir  prisoners  with  nearly  as 
much  cruelty  as  was  practised  by  the  savages ;  and 
M.  de  Frontenac  at  length,  by  the  unremitting  vigour 
of*  his  measures,  secured  the  defence  of  the  colony  so 
far,  that  in  169S  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands.  The  commerce  in  furs,  although 
frequently  interrupted,  was  also  renewed,  and  carried 
on  with  considerable  advantage. 

In  1695,  the  fort  at  Frontenac  was  rebuilt,  and 
additional  security  extended  to  the  outposts  at  M acki- 
limakinak  and  St.  Joseph.  In  the  following  year 
M.  de  Frontenac  made  an  expedition  to  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  without  proceeding  to  such  ex- 
tremities as  his  force  empowered  him,  he  burnt  some 
of  their  villages,  and  liberated  a  number  of  French 
prisoners. 

He  might,  it  is  thought,  have  completely  humbled 
the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  but  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  destroy  the  canton  of  Goyoquins,  of  which 
Our^har^  was  the  chief 
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A  fishery  was  also  begun  about  this  time  at  Mount 
Louis,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  French  suffered  little  further  molestation  from 
the  Indians ;  but  animosities  still  continued  between 
the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  and  frequent  hostilities 
among  the  other  tribes.  Ourdhare,  in  whom  M.  de 
Frontenac  placed  great  and  deserved  confidence,  and 
through  whose  influence  he  expected  to  bring  the 
Iroquois  to  terms  of  friendship  and  permanent  peace, 
died  this  year  at  Quebec. 

Peace  was  concluded  by  England  and  France  in 
1698  ;  and  the  English  and  French  governors  entered 
mutually  into  arrangements  for  maintaining  harmony 
with  the  Indians.  Although  either  the  English  or 
French  would  now  have  crushed  for  ever  the  power 
of  the  Iroquois,  yet  the  anxieties  manifested  by  each 
government  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  those  savages, 
were  carried  to  an  extent,  which  gave  them  an 
opinion  of  themselves  that  nothing  but  the  jea- 
lousies of  the  English  and  French  could  warrant, 
and  of  which  the  Indians  well  knew  how  to  avail 
themselves. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  an  understanding  of 
friendship  with  the  Iroquois,  Louis,  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac died,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  life,  twenty 
of  which  he  had  spent  in  Canada;  where  his  vigorous 
administration  and  his  great  personal  abilities,  pre- 
served the  colony  with  little  assistance  from  France, 
and  always  secured  to  him  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  the  respect  of  his  officers,  even  of  those  op- 
posed to  many  of  his  measures,  and  the  esteem  of  the 
Indians. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Chevalier  deCallieres,  who 
had  been  for  some  years  Governor  of  Montreal,  which 
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office  was  supplied  in  the  person  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Vaudreuil.  Some  difficulties  arose  soon  after,  in 
maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  the  savages, 
which  were  principally  occasioned  by  the  English 
governor;  but  the  address  of  the  French  mission, 
aries  gave  M.  de  Callieres  an  ascendant,  which  he 
held  with  great  tact  and  able  management,  until  his 
death  in  1703.  His  loss  was  great  to  Canada ;  and 
although  his  powers  of  mind  wanted  the  splendid 
points  that  cast  such  brilliant  lustre  on  the  govern- 
ment of  M.  de  Frontenac,  yet,  from  his  great  excel- 
lence of  character,  he  was  beloved  and  respected  by 
all ;  and,  having  never  violated  his  word  to  the  In- 
dians, he  always  retained  their  implicit  confidence. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  was  then  appointed  to 
the  chief  command,  on  account  of  his  great  services 
in  Canada;  and  agreeably  also  to  the  unanimous 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  king.  The  Indian 
tribes,  among  whom  jealousies  were  fomented  by 
the  English,  and  by  numerous  murders  among  them- 
selves, occasioned  much  embarrassment  in  the  affairs 
of  Canada  during  the  administration  of  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil. He,  however,  managed  to  prevent  the  cole- 
nists  from  being  molested,  and  the  trade  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  country  continued  to  improve  and 
prosper.  1/  .         -^ 

England  and  France  being  now,  (I709,)  however, 
at  war,  an  expedition  was  sent  from  New  York,  which 
was  joined  by  a  great  body  of  Iroquois  and  Mahin- 
gans.  M.  de  Ramsay,  with  1000  regular  troops, 
together  with  a  body  of  militia  and  savages,  were 
sent  to  intercept  them ;  but  the  want  of  confidence 
in  this  commander,  or  some  jealous  feeling  enter- 
tained by  the  other  officers,  rendered  the  expedition 
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fruitless,  and  it  returned  to  Montreal  with  a  few 
prisoners  only. 

M.  de  Vaudreuil,  however,  lost  no  time  in  putting 
Quebec  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  and  took  every 
precaution,  by  strengthening  the  outposts,  to  prevent 
the  English  entering  Canada. 

The  English  were  at  this  time  fully  confident  of 
success,  but  the  policy  of  an  Iroquois  chief  not  only 
blasted  the  hopes  they  had  reasonably  entertained, 
but  subjected  the  army  to  the  most  severe  distress. 
While  the  Iroquois  warriors  were  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  entirely  destroying  the  French,  this  crafty 
leader,  to  whom  they  had  always  listened  with  re- 
spect and  deference,  said  to  his  people,  "  Ah  !  but 
I  have  been  considering  what  will  become  of  us,  if 
we  destroy  the  French,  who  keep  the  English  in 
check.*  The  latter  will  then  assuredly  crush  us,  in 
order  to  possess  our  country.  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
foolishly  bring  certain  ruin  upon  ourselves,  merely 
to  indulge  >ur  passions,  or  to  please  the  English. 
Let  us  ratiijr  leave  the  French  and  English  in'  a 
position  which  will  make  either  of  them  set  a  high 
value  on  our  friendship."  This  was  their  former  and 
favourite  system,  but  as  they  considered  it  shameful 
to  desert  the  English  openly,  they  concluded  on 
effecting  their  purpose  by  enveloping  their  treachery 
under  the  most  profound  secrecy  and  diabolical 
cruelty.     "  The  lawless  savages,"  says  Raynal,  "  the 
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*  The  same  argument  would  have  been  just,  if  made  in  respect 
to  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English.  Had  France  remained 
mistress  of  Canada,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Americans  would 
have  established  their  independence  until  a  later  period.  The 
nationality  of  the  lower  Canadians,  if  preserved,  will  form  the  most 
lasting  and  formidable  defence  of  British  power  in  North  America. 
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religious  Hebrews,  the  wise  and  warlike  Greeks  and 
Romans  j  in  a  word,  all  people,  whether  civilised  or 
not,  have  always  made  what  is  called  the  rights  of 
nations  to  consist  in  craft  or  violence." 

The  English  army  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  where  they  encamped  and  waited  for  the  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition,  which  were  following  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  march  of  the  main  body  of  the 
troops. 

The  Iroquois,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  spent  their 
leisure  hours  in  hunting,  flayed  all  the  animals  they 
killed,  and  sunk  their  skins  in  the  river,  a  little  above 
the  English  camp.  The  English,  who  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  fatal  treachery,  continued  to  drink  of 
the  poisoned  water ;  and  so  many  were  carried  off 
in  consequence,  that  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
suspend  all  military  operations.  They  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  return  to  New  York,  where  they 
learned  that  the  destination  of  the  fleet  which  was  to 
proceed  with  troops  to  besiege  Quebec,  was  changed, 
and  sent  to  Lisbon  to  protect  Portugal  from  the 
Spaniards. 

The  Eng'ish  colonists  soon  after  renewed  their 
preparation  i  against  the  French ;  and  an  army,  ac- 
companied by  some  Iroquois,  marched  towards  Ca- 
nada; but,  meeting  with  great  difficulty,  they  returned, 
on  receiving  information  that  a  second  fleet,  with 
the  troops  intended  to  besiege  Quebec,  was  dispersed, 
and  eight  of  the  largest  vessels  lost  near  Seven 
Islands  Bay. 

M.  de  Vaudreuil  had,  however,  by  this  time,  mana- 
ged to  engage  such  numerous  bodies  of  Indians,  and 
to  fortify  Quebec  so  strongly,  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  guarded  the  advanced  posts  with  such  vigilance, 
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that  had  the  fleet  and  the  troops  from  New  York  even 
arrived  safely  before  Quebec,  there  would  have  been 
little  risk  of  France  losing  Canada,  although  there 
would  have  beejn,  in  all  probability,  great  loss  of  life 
on  both  sides.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1712,  gave 
peace  to  Canada,  and  M.  de  Vaudreuil  had  now 
leisure  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  local  aiFairs  of 
the  province. 

A '  little  before  this  time,  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Indians,  called  the  Autagamis,  or  the  Foxes,  were 
instigated  by  the  Iroquois  to  besiege  Detroit,  where 
they  built  a  fort  near  that  of  the  French.  The 
allies  of  the  latter,  however,  arrived  in  great  num- 
bers, and  a  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  fort  of 
the  Autagamis.  The  latter  defended  themselves  with 
the  most  extraordinary  obstinacy ',  but,  finding  that 
nothing  but  death  awaited  their  surrender,  they  con- 
trived to  escape  from  the  fort  at  night,  during  a 
snow-storm.  They  were,  however,  soon  afterwards 
overtaken,  many  of  them  massacred,  and  the  re- 
mainder, amounting  to  150  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  distributed  among  the  allies,  and  nearly  all 
put  to  death.  The  loss  of  the  Autagamis  amounted 
to  about  1000,  and  that  of  the  allies  to  no  more  thau 
sixty. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  prevented  the  English 
from  building  a  fort  at  Detroit,  as  they  intended, 
whicn  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  fur  trade  of 
Canada. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  English  built 
a  fort  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  secured 
them  a  great  share  of  the  fur  trade.  The  French 
also  rebuilt  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and  strengthened 
their  garrison  at  Detroit,   which   commanded  the 
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great  line  of  intercourse  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Indians  of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  track  of  commu- 
nication with  Louisiana,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  was  frequently  intermpted  by  the  warlike 
Autagamis,  and  their  allies  the  Sioux  and  Chicasaws. 
M.  de  Vaudreuil  at  length  brought  those  savages  to 
pacific  overtures ;  and,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
population  of  the  French  settlements,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  garrisons,  he  proposed  that  150  of  the  con- 
victs, which  were  condemned  in  France  to  the  galleys, 
should  be  annually  sent  to  Canada. 

At  this  period,  (1714,)  there  were  no  more  than 
4500  men,  from  fourteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  able 
to  bear  arms,  in  all  Canada,  while  the  English  colo- 
nies could  raise  about  60,000.  During  the  remainder 
of  M.  de  Vaudreuil*s  administration,  terminated  by 
his  death  in  1725,  the  French  colonists  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace;  and  the  cultivation  and  trade 
of  the  province  prospered  under  his  vigilant,  firm, 
and  just  government,  which  for  twenty-one  years 
was  attended  with  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign, 
and  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  those  under  his 
command. 

The  Chevalier  de  Beauharnois,  who  succeeded  to 
the  government,  planned  an  unsuccessful  entei*prise 
to  cross  America  to  the  South  Sea;  and  he  also 
erected  the  important  fort  at  Crown  Point,  with 
several  others,  in  order  to  keep  the  English  east 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  During  his  long  ad- 
ministration the  interests  of  Canada  were  generally 
attended  to;  the  colony  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace;  some  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
laws ;  several  church  decretals,  which  clogged  indus- 
try, and  pressed  heavily  on  the  people,  were  repeal- 
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ed;  and  the  conduct  of  the  nuns,  which  was  for 
some  time  complained  of  as  irregular,  and  very 
different  from  the  vows  by  which  they  pretended  to 
regulate  their  character  and  habits,  was  controlled. 
In  1745,  a  royal  edict  directed  that  no  country- 
houses  should  be  built  but  on  farms  of  one  acre  and 
a  half  in  front,* and  by  forty  back.  This  law  confined 
the  population  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

In  1746,  the  Count  de  la  Galissoniere,  a  noblemm 
of  great  acquirements,  succeeded  M.  de  fieauharnois ; 
but,  being  unable  to  obtain  that  assistance  in  carry- 
ing his  plans  into  execution  which  he  expected  from 
France,  he  was  superseded,  in  1747»  by  M.  de  la 
Jonquierej  who  was  also  succeeded  temporarily  by 
the  Baron  de  Longuieul,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Marquis  du  Quesne,  in  1752,  as  governor-general. 
Preparations  were  made  by  him  immediately  after 
for  active  warfare  with  the  English  colonists,  and 
hostilities  were  commenced  oil  their  traders  on  the 
Ohio.  The  Sieur  de  Vaudreuil  Cavagnal  succeeded 
him  in  1755. 

The  English  army,  commanded  by  General  Brad- 
dock,  was  repulsed  this  year ;  and,  on  the  following 
year,  the  celebrated  Marquis  de  Montcui  if,  who  had 
arrived  from  France,  with  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
regular  troops,  destroyed  Fort  Oswego,  the  outworks 
of  Fort  George,  and  the  sloops  and  bateaux  that  were 
intended  to  attack  Crown  Point.  Next  year,  he 
reduced  Fort  George ;  but  the  victory  was  disgraced 
by  the  massacre  of  2000  of  its  inhabitants  by  the 
savages  under  his  command,  which  completely  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  British,  and  led  to  those  mighty 
preparations  which  I  have   already  noticed  in  the 
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Historical  Sketch  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  which  finally 
destroyed  the  power  of  France  in  America. 

The  financial  affairs  of  Canada,  and  the  interests 
of  private  individuals,  were  also  about  this  time 
placed  in  a  ruinous  position,  by  the  profligacy  and 
villany  of  M.  Bigot,  the  intendant-general. 
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PREPARATIONS  MADE  BY  THE  ENGLISH  FOR  CONQUERING  CA> 
NADA.  —  FORCES  UNDER  GENERAL  WOLFE  LAND  AND  AS- 
CEND  THE  HEIGHTS.  —  BATTLE    OF    THE    PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM. 

—  DEATH    OF    WOLFE.  SURRENDER    OF    QUEBEC. DEATH  OF 

MONTCALM.  —  SURRENDER     OF     NIAGARA. TICONDRRAOO. 

CROWN    POINT     AND    MONTREAL. THE     INTENDANT-OENBRAI. 

M.  bigot's   FRAUDULENCY.  —  GOVERNOR   MURRAY'S   REPORT. 


Such  was  the  condition  of  Canada  when  the  English, 
exasperated  by  the  massacre  at  Fort  George,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  surrender  of  Louisburg,  unanimously 
resolved  on  subduing  all  the  northern  French  pos- 
sessions in  America. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  conquer  Canada, 
by  attacking  Quebec,  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  forts  at 
Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point.  To  the  army  under 
General  Wolfe,  and  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Saunders, 
was  assigned  the  conquest  of  Quebec;  to  General 
Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  reduction  of 
the  forts  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago ;  and  that 
of  Niagara  to  General  Prideaux,  but  which  after- 
wards devolved  on  Sir  William  Johnston.  The  latter 
expeditions  were  afterwards  to  concentrate  their  forces 
with  those  under  General  Wolfe. 

In  the  month  of  June  1759,  the  English  fleet 
reached  the  Island  of  Orleans,  where  Wolfe  landed 
with  an  army  of  8000.  The  French  disposable 
forces,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  consisted 
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of  about  10,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  <2000.  Wolfe 
first  attempted  tlie  entrenchments  at  Montmorenci, 
landing  his  troops  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the 
ships  of  war ;  but  he  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
French.  After  some  delay,  it  was  determined  to 
efiect  a  landing,  in  order  to  carry  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  above  Quebec.  This  daring  resolution 
was  effected  on  the  12tli  September,  with  surprising 
secrecy  and  intrepidity. 

The  ships  of  war  sailed  nine  miles  up  the  river 
above  Quebec  to  Cape  Rouge.  This  feint  deceived 
M.  Bougainville,  who,  with  his  division  of  the  French 
army,  proceeded  still  farther  up  along  the  banks  of 
tlie  river,  to  prevent  the  British  debarking.  During 
the  night,  the  English  ships  dropped  down  silently 
with  the  current  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  troops  began  to  land.  Al  eight, 
the  British  army  ascended  the  precipitous  heights, 
with  two  field-pieces  in  front ;  the  i'Sth  regiment  and 
the  light  infantry  forming  a  reserve,  and  the  royal 
Americans  covering  the  landing. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  was  then  at  Beau- 
port,  marched  across  the  St.  Charles  on  the  13th,  and 
imprudently  formed  in  front  of  the  British  army, 
with  only  one  field-piece,  and  before  he  could  con- 
centrate all  his  disposable  forces.  He  then  advanced 
most  gallantly ;  but  the  scattered,  quick  firing  of  his 
troops,  which  commenced  when  within  about  250 
yards  of  the  English  line,  was  far  from  being  so 
effective  as  that  of  the  British.  The  latter  moved 
forward  regularly,  firing  steadily,  until  within  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  they  gave  a 
general  volley,  and  the  French  were  soon  afler  routed. 
Bougainville  had  just  tlien  appeared  in  sight,  but  the 
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fate  of  Canada  was  decreed  —  the  critical  moment  was 
gone,  and  he  retired  to  Point  au  Tremble,  where  he 
encamped :  from  thence  he  retreated,  first  to  Three 
Rivers,  and  then  to  Montreal.  There  was  also  a 
body  of  French  troops  near  Beauport,  which  were 
not  engaged.  Had  all  the  forces  been  concentrated 
under  Montcalm,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  heroism  of  the 
British  troops  could  have  secured  victory.  The  most 
extraordinary  bravery  was  displayed  both  by  the 
English  4ind  French.  Both  armies  lost  their  com- 
manders. Wolfe  expired  with  victory  accompanying 
the  close  of  his  splendid  career.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  when  but  few  men  begin  even  to  appear  on  the 
theatre  of  great  deeds,  inheriting  no  family  piclen- 
sions,  and  unassisted  by  faction  or  intrigue,  he  held 
a  command  of  the  highest  responsibility,  and  with  a 
truly  unblemished  character  fulfilled  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  his  country. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  an  officer  of  equal 
bravery,  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after.*  Que- 
bec capitulated  on  the  18th  to  General  Murray,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command.  He,  however,  com- 
mitted a  most  egregious  blunder  some  time  afterwards, 

*  A  misunderstanding,  it  is  well  known,  existed  between  the 
Governor  M.  de  Vaudreuil  and  General  Montcalm.  The  latter 
proposed  a  different  plan  of  attack  and  defence  from  that  resolved 
upon  by  the  former,  who  in  council  a  few  days  before  even  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  as  to  the  courage  of  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm ;  who,  in  the  spirit  of  wounded  honour,  immediately  fought  a 
precipitate  battle,  before  concentrating  the  forces,  within  less  than 
a  day's  march. 

All  the  Canadians  consider  this  circumstance,  joined  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  civil  o£Bcers,  who  carried  on  a  general  system  of 
pillage  with  the  most  audacious  effrontery,  as  the  causes  which 
secured  the  easy  conquest  of  Canada. 
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by  leaving  Quebec  to  attack  M.  Levi,  who  was  en- 
camped with  the  French  army  at  Sillery,  and  who 
completely  defeated  General  Murray,  and  compelled 
him  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  with  the  loss 
of  his  artillery,  and  nearly  one-third  of  his  army. 

The  fort  at  Niagara  was  in  the  mean  time  reduced 
by  Sir  WilHam  Johnston,  and  the  forts  at  Ticonde- 
rago  and  Crown  Point  by  General  Amherst.  They 
were  consequently  enabled  to  concentrate  their  forces 
and  form  a  junction  with  General  Murray.  Previ- 
ously to  this,  on  learning  that  the  English  fleet  was 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  the  armament  sent 
from  France  to  relieve  Quebec  was  captured  in  the 
Bay  de  Chaleur  by  a  squadron  from  Louisburg,  un- 
der Captain  Byron,  the  French  forces  retreated  to 
Montreal,  where  the  governor-general,  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  determined  to  make  a  desperate  stand.  Being, 
however,  invested  by  the  united  forces  of  the  three 
British  generals,  he  found  further  resistance  useless, 
and  capitulated  on  the  8th  of  September,  I76O,  when 
Montreal  and  all  the  French  fortresses  in  Canada 
were  surrendered  to  Great  Britain,  The  articles  of 
capitulation  under  which  Montreal  surrendered  were 
highly  honourable  to  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  who  exacted, 
to  the  utmost  that  he  could  possibly  expect  to  obtain, 
every  advantage  for  the  people  he  had  previously 
commanded. 

Whatever  the  officers  of  government  lost  by  Ca- 
nada changing  sovereigns,  the  peasantry,  and  other 
industrious  classes,  gained  great  advantages.  The 
evils  of  a  debt  due  the  inhabitants  by  the  government 
of  France  were,  it  is  true,  severely  felt.  This  arose 
from  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  M.  Bigot,  the  inten- 
dant-general.  His  peculations,  it  was  found,  amount- 
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ed  to  at  least  400,000/.,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  lavished  on  a  mistress.  His  bills  on  the  French 
Treasury,  and  orders  to  the  amount  of  3,333,333/., 
6*.  8d.  sterling,  were  protested.  When  the  Canadi- 
ans became  British  subjects,  an  indemnity  was  ob- 
tained for  them  of  only  125,400/.  in  bonds,  and 
250,000/.  in  specie  for  this  immense  debt.  The 
bonds  afterwards  went  for  nothing.  * 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of 
Canada,  in  1729,  was  16,6661.  13s.  4id.,  but  it  in- 
creased, in  1759,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1,083,333/. 
6s,  8d.  sterling. 

For  some  time  after  the  capitulation  of  Canada, 
no  regard  was  paid  to  the  French  law?  or  courts. 
Military  tribunals  were  instituted  in  the  districts, 
from  which  appeals  might  be  made  to  the  command- 
ing officer.  General  Murray  carefully  guarded  against 
the  abuse  of  power  in  such  absolute  courts. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1763,  which  left  to  France 
no  part  of  all  her  vast  territories  and  power  in  North 
America,  Governor  Murray  established  new  courts 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  laws 
of  England  were  introduced,  and  continued  in  force 
until  the  year  1775. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  in 
1765,  by  Governor  Murray,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 

*  On  further  enquiry,  I  find  the  Canadians  scarcely  received  any 
part  of  these  immense  claims,  excepting  a  small  proportion  of  the 
amount  in  specie.  The  French  government,  however,  came  to  the 
resolution,  several  years  after,  to  pay  the  bills  or  rescriptions  due 
to  the  Canadians.  These  bills  were  purchased  for  trifling  sums  by 
capitalists.  M.  Beaujon,  a  financier,  made  a  profit,  it  is  said,  of 
18  millions  of  francs  by  the  speculation ;  and  it  was  these  bills 
that  actually  insured  the  success  of  M.  Necker  as  a  rich  banker, 
being  the  first  step  (premier  pas)  which  led  to  his  fortune. 
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and  Plantations,  afford,  it  is  believed,  a  just  account 
of  the  state  of  the  province  at  that  period.  «*  It  con- 
sists,** he  states,  "  of  110  parishes,  exclusive  of  the 
towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These  parishes 
contain  9722  houses,  and  54,575  Christian  souls; 
they  occupy,  of  arable  land,  955,755  arpents.  Tliey 
sowed,  in  the  year  1765,  180,300^  minots  of  grain, 
and  that  year  they  possessed  12,546  oxen,  22,724 
cows,  15,039  young  horned  cattle,  27,064  sheep, 
28,976  swine,  and  13,757  horses,  as  appears  by  the 
annexed  recapitulation,  taken  by  his  order  in  the 
year  1765. 

**  The  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  contain  abou^ 
14,700  inhabitants.  The  savages,  who  are  called 
Roman  Catholics,  being  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince, consist  of  7400  souls,  so  that  the  whole,  ex- 
clusive of  the  king*s  troops,  amount  to  76,275  souls; 
of  which,  in  the  parishes  are  nineteen  Protestant 
families ;  the  rest  of  that  persuasion  (a  few  half-pay 
officers  excepted)  are  traders,  mechanics,  and  pub- 
licans, who  reside  in  the  lower  towns  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  Most  of  them  were  followers  of  the  army, 
of  mean  education,  or  soldiers  disbanded  at  the  re- 
duction of  the  troops.  All  have  their  fortunes  to 
make,  and  I  fear  few  are  solicitous  about  the  means, 
when  the  end  can  be  attained.  /  report  them  to  be, 
in  getieraly  the  most  immoral  collection  of  men  I  ever 
knew  :  ofcoursCy  little  calculated  to  make  the  new  sub- 
jects enamoured  with  our  laws,  religion,  and  customs  ; 
and  far  less  adapted  to  enforce  those  laws  which  are 
to  govern  them. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadians,  accustomed 
to  arbitrary,  and  a  sort  of  military  government,  are  a 
frugal,  industrious,  and  moral  race  of  men,  who,  from 
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the  just  and  mild  treatment  they  met  with  from  his 
Majesty's  military  officers,  who  ruled  the  country  for 
four  years,  until  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment, had  greatly  got  the  better  of  the  natural  anti- 
pathy they  had  to  their  conquerors. 

"  They  consist  of  a  noblesse,  who  are  numerous, 
and  who  pique  themselves  much  upon  the  antiquity 
of  their  families,  their  own  military  glory,  and  that 
of  their  ancestors.  These  noblesse  are  seigneurs  of 
the  whole  country,  and,  though  not  rich,  are  in  a 
situation,  in  that  plentiful  part  of  the  world,  where 
money  is  scarce  and  luxury  still  unknown,  to  support 
their  dignity.  Their  tenants,  who  pay  only  an  an- 
nual quit-rent  of  about  a  dollar  for  one  hundred  acres, 
are  at  their  ease,  and  comfortable.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  respect  and  obey  their  noblesse  j  their 
tenures  being  military,  in  the  feudal  manner,  they 
have  shared  with  them  the  dangers  of  the  field,  and 
natural  affection  has  been  increased,  in  proportion  to 
the  calamities  which  have  been  common  to  both  from 
the  conquest  of  this  country. 

«*  As  they  have  been  taught  to  respect  their  superiors, 
and  are  not  yet  intoxicated  with  the  abuse  of  liberty, 
they  are  shocked  at  the  insults  which  their  noblesse 
and  the  king's  officers  have  received  from  the  English 
traders  and  'awyers,  since  the  civil  government  took 
place.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  they  are  zealous  of 
their  religion.  They  are  very  ignorant :  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  French  government  to  keep  them  so : 
few  or  none  can  read.  Printing  was  never  permitted 
in  Canada  till  we  got  possession  of  it.  Their  vene- 
ration for  the  priesthood  is  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance  :  it  will  probably  decrease  as  they  become 
enlightened,  for  the  clergy  there  are  of  mean  birth 
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and  very  illiterate;  and  as  tliey  are  now  debarred 
from  supplies  of  ecclesiastics  from  France,  that  order 
of  men  will  become  more  and  more  contemptible, 
provided  they  are  not  exposed  to  persecution.  * 

««  Disorders  and  divisions,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  could  not  be  avoided  in  attempting  to  estab- 
lish the  civil  government  in  Canada,  agreeable  to  my 
instructions,  while  the  same  troops,  who  conquered 
and  governed  the  country  for  four  years,  remained  in 
it.  They  were  commanded  by  an  officer,  who,  by 
the  civil  establishment,  had  been  deprived  of  the 
government  of  half  the  province,  and  who  remained, 
in  every  respect,  independent  of  that  establishment. 
Magistrates  were  to  be  made,  and  juries  to  be  com- 
posed, out  of  450  contemptible  settlers  and  traders. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  narrow  ideas  and 
ignorance  of  such  men  must  offend  any  troops, 
more  especially  those  who  had  so  long  governed  them, 
and  knew  the  means  from  which  they  were  elevated. 
It  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
men  would  not  be  intoxicated  with  the  unexpected 
power  put  into  their  hands;  and  that  they  would 
not  be  eager  to  show  how  amply  they  possessed  it. 
As  there  were  no  barracks  in  the  country,  the  quar- 
tering of  the  troops  furnished  perpetual  opportuni- 
ties of  displaying  their  importance  and  rancour. 
The  Canadian  noblesse  were  hatedf  because  their 
birth  and  behaviour  entitled  them  to  respect ;   and 

*  This  observation  is  the  only  one  objectionable,  <m  account  of 
trutii,  in  this  able  letter.  I  feel  no  fear  in  hazarding  the  assertion, 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  not  at  that  time  illiterate,  nor 
generally  of  low  birth :  and  since  that  period,  instead  of  becoming 
contemptible,  they  have  become,  with  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  world,  more  learned  and  respectable. 
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the  peasants  ivere  abhorred,  because  they  were  saved 
from  the  oppression  they  were  threatened  with.  The 
presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  Quebec  puts 
tlie  truth  of  these  remarks  beyond  doubt.*  The 
silence  of  the  king's  servants  to  the  governor's  remon- 
strances, in  consequence  of  their  presentment,  though 
his  secretary  was  sent  to  them  on  purpose  to  expedite 
an  explanation,  contributed  to  encourage  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace. 

"  The  improper  choice  and  numbers  of  the  civil 
officers  sent  out  from  England  increased  the  inquie- 
tude of  the  colony.  Instead  of  men  of  genius  and 
untainted  morals,  the  very  reverse  were  appointed  to 
the  most  important  offices  j  and  it  was  impossible  to 
communicate,  through  them,  those  impressions  of  the 
dignity  of  government,  by  which  alone  mankind  can 
be  held  together  in  society.  The  judge  fixed  upon 
to  conciliate  the  minds  of  75,600  foreigners  to  the 
laws  and  government  of  Great  Britain,  was  taken 
from  a  gaol,  entirely  ignorant  of  civil  law,  and  of  the 
language  of  the  people.  The  attorney-general,  with 
regard  to  the  language  of  the  people,  was  not  better 
qualified. 

"  The  offices  of  secretary  of  the  province,  registrar, 
clerk  of  the  council,  commissary  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions, provost-martial,  &c.  were  given  by  patent 
to  men  of  interest  in  England,  who  let  them  out  to  the 
best  bidders,  and  so  little  did  they  consider  the  capa- 
city of  their  representatives,  that  not  one  of  them 
understood  the  language  of  the  natives.     As  no  sa- 

*  The  Protestant  Grand  Jury  represented  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  a  nuisance,  on  account  of  their  religion.  "  lis  ont  laiss^  beau- 
coup  de  successeurs,  h^ritiers  des  ces  sentimens,"  said  a  learned 
Canadian  to  me. 
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lary  was  annexed  to  these  patent  places,  the  value  of 
them  depended  upon  the  fees,  which,  by  my  instruc- 
tions, I  was  ordered  to  establish,  equal  to  those  of 
the  richest  ancient  colony.  This  heavy  tax,  and  the 
rapacity  of  the  English  lawyers,  were  severely  felt 
by  the  poor  Canadians ;  but  they  patiently  submitted, 
and,  though  stimulated  to  dispute  it  by  some  of  the 
licentious  traders  from  New  York,  they  cheerfully 
obeyed  the  Stamp  Act,  in  hopes  that  their  good  beha- 
viour would  recommend  them  to  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  their  sovereign. 

"  As  the  council-book  of  the  province,  and  likewise 
my  answer  to  the  ccymplaints  made  against  my  ad- 
ministration, have  been  laid  before  your  lordships,  it 
is  needless  to  presume  to  say  any  thing  further  on 
that  subject,  than  that  I  glory  in  having  been  accused 
of  warmth  and  firmness  in  protecting  the  king's  Cana- 
dian subjects,  and  of  doing  the  utmost  in  my  power 
to  gain  to  my  royal  master  the  affections  of  that 
brave,  hardy  people,  whose  emigration,  if  ever  it 
should  happen,  will  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  this 
empire }  to  prevent  which,  I  declare  to  your  lord- 
ships, I  would  cheerfully  submit  to  greater  calumnies 
and  indignities,  (if  greater  can  be  devised,)  than 
hitherto  I  have  undergone."*         r 
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*  "  RIen  de  plus  vrai  et  de  plus  exact  que  lea  observations  du 
G6n6ral  Murray,  sur  les  affaires  du  Canada  apr^s  la  conquete," 
said  a  highly  talented  Canadian  gentleman  to  me,  on  reading  this 
letter. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

SIR   GUY  CARLETON'S   ADMINISTRATION. -^  aVBBEC  ACT  OV  1774. 

—  AMERICAN  WAR.  —  MONTRBAI.  SURRENDERS  TO  OBNBRAL 
MONTGOMERY,  WHO  IS  AFTERWARDS  KILLED  AT  aUBBEO.  — • 
THE  AMERICANS  RETRPAT  FROM  THE  PROVINCE.  —  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL ACT  OF  1791,  AND  PARTITION  OF  THB  PROVINCE, 
NOT  AGREEABLE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  INHABITANTS.  —  SIR  OUT 
CARLETON  CREATED  A   PEER.  —  GENERAL   PRB8COT  OOVEBNOIU 

—  SIR  R.  MILNBS.  —  SIB  JAMES  CRAIG. 


Lieutenant-Governor  Guy  Carleton  succeeded 
Governor  Murray,  in  1776,  but  tht  inhabitants, 
particularly  the  English,  appear  to  have  been  discon- 
tented with  the  new  form  of  administering  the  laws. 
Meetings  were  frequently  held,  and  petitions  were 
forwarded,  in  order  to  obtain  a  constitutional  legisla- 
tive government,  which  ended,  not  as  the  English 
inhabitants  wished,  but  by  restoring  Canada  nearly 
to  its  former  condition  under  the  French  government. 
This  celebrated  act,  14  Geo.  III.,  commonly  called  the 
Quebec  Act,  placed  Canada  in  a  situation  entirely 
different  from  any  other  British  colony.  It  declared 
all  former  provisions  made  for  the  province  null  and 
void.  In  place  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  the  ad- 
ministration was  to  be  confined  to  the  governor,  and 
a  council  appointed  by  the  king.  It  established  the 
French  laws  according  to  the  Coutume  de  Paris,  by 
which  all  civil  matters  were  to  be  adjudicated.  In 
criminal  matters,  the  laws  of  England  were  still  to 
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be  in  force.  The  French  language  was  also  to  be 
used  in  the  courts.  The  Catholic  Church  was  secured 
in  all  the  immunities  it  enjoyed  under  the  French 
king,  with  all  its  former  revenues.  The  seignorial 
tenures  were  also  to  remain  undisturbed. 

This  act,  which  passed  rather  hurriedly  through 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  gave  no  satisfaction  to 
the  English  inhabitants,  who  expected  to  rule  over 
the  French  Canadians  as  a  conquered  people  who 
bad  lost  all  their  civil  and  religious  rights  (comme  un 
peuple  qui  auroit  6t6  dehors  de  la  civilisation).  The 
Quebec  Act,  however,  which  was  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  the  statements  and  petitions  of  the 
Canadians,  acknowledges,  at  least,  their  laws,  privi- 
leges, and  religious  establishments. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Stamp  Act  was  submitted  to 
in  Canada,  wHich,  with  the  Quebec  Act,  being  con- 
sidered by  the  people  of  New  England  as  having  been 
passed  merely  to  favour  the  Catholics,  and  the  refusal 
also  of  the  Canadians  to  send  delegates  to  Congress, 
formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  provincials  invaded 
Canada. 

Longeuil,  St.  John's,  and  Chambly  were  soon  after 
reduced  by  General  Montgomery,  an  officer  of  high 
reputation.  Montreal  also,  in  which  were  deposited 
a  great  quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions, 
surrendered  to  him,  in  November,  1755.  General 
Arnold  having,  by  another  route,  reached  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  15th  December,  they  effected  a 
junction  of  their  forces,  and  on  the  31  st  they  at- 
tempted to  storm  Quebec  during  the  night;  but 
General  Montgomery  was  killed,  and  the  Americans 
completely  repulsed.     On  the  following  year,  a  rein- 
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fbrcement  of  troops  enabled  the  Canadians  to  drive 
the  Americans  from  the  province. 

In  1776,  Lord  Dorchester  arrived  at  Quebec  as 
governor-general ;  but  the  form  of  government  re- 
mained unaltered  till  1791,  when  the  Act  31  Geo.  III., 
commonly  called  the  Constitutional  Act,  divided  the 
province  of  Quebec  into  the  two  provinces  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada,  and  gave  to  each  a  separate  legis- 
lative government,  consisting  of  a  governor,  council, 
and  House  of  Assembly.  The  French  laws  and 
language  were  still  to  be  in  full  force,  as  established 
by  the  Quebec  Act,  14  Geo.  III. 

The  English  inhabitants,  and  their  connections  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  exclaimed  against  the  policy  of 
allowing  either  the  old  laws  or  French  language  to 
remain  in  force  or  usage  in  Canada,  and  against  the 
partition.  At  first  their  arguments  appear,  if  not 
quite  reasonable,  certainly  plausible.  Some  incon- 
veniences may  have  resulted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  j  but  all  who  study 
the  science  of  government  are  convinced  that  partial 
evils  always  attend  the  laws  which  are  necessary  to 
rule  society  and  preserve  the  spirit  of  order  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  passing  this  act,  the 
object  of  the  government  was,  to  allow  the  Canadians 
the  benefits  of  their  establishments  and  laws  ;  and  to 
confide  to  themselves  such  alterations  in  either,  as 
new  circumstances  might  render  expedient. 

By  dividing  the  province,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  agreed  to 
it,  acted  wisely :  each  division  suited  its  particular 
inhabitants.  The  feelings  and  prejudices  of  those 
who  emigrated  to  Upper  Canada  were  repugnant  to 
those  of  the  lower  province ;  and  the  Lower  Canadians 
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were,  from  custom  and  early  associations,  naturally 
more  attached  to  their  own  laws  and  constitutions. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  impolitic  than  to  re- 
unite both  colonies.  Such  a  measure  would  cause 
endless  divisions  and  irreconcileable  party  spirit. 

His  Majesty's  ministers  will,  it  is  probable,  here- 
after allow  each  colony  the  management  of  their  re- 
spective local  afl&irs,  according  to  their  wants,  tastes, 
habits,  and  affections ;  all  uneasiness  and  all  difficulty 
with  respect  to  their  government  will  then  cease. 

In  1796,  General  Prescott  was  appointed  governor. 
During  his  administration  several  legislative  acts  were 
passed  for  the  improvement  of  the  province ;  but 
much  of  the  time  of  the  legislature  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  in  political  disputes  of  little  conse- 
quence. Much  abuse  in  the  granting  of  crown  lands 
occurred  also  about  the  same  time ;  and  the  members 
of  the  land-granting  department  having  managed  to 
grant  each  other  large  tracts  of  the  most  valuable 
lands,  to  the  injury  df  vast  numbers  of  settlers  and 
emigrants,  Governor  Prescott  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice Osgood  disagreed  openly  and  violently  on  this 
Subject. 

In  1800,  the  affairs  of  the  province  were  intrusted 
to  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  S.  Milnes,  as 
lieutenant-governor;  and,  in  I8O7,  Sir  James  H. 
Craig  was  appointed  governor-general.  The  province, 
during  this  period,  enjoyed  peace ;  and  its  trade, 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe, 
flourished  and  increased  rapidly.  Difficulties,  how- 
ever, arose  at  this  time  between  the  governor  and 
House  of  Assembly;  and,  in  1810,  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  expelling  the  judges,  the  pledge  of  the 
House  to  pay  the  civil  list,  and  the  expulsion  of 
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Judge  Debonne  by  vote,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly;  which,  with  the  suppression  of  "  Le  Cana- 
dien"  newspaper,  the  seizure  of  its  press,  the  impri- 
sonment of  its  printer,  and  of  three  members  of  the 
Assembly  who  were  never  tried,  and  many  other 
arbitrary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  im- 
parted to  this  period  the  designation  of  **  the  Reign 
of  Terror." 

Sir  James  Craig  was  no  doubt  led  into  those 
odious  measures  by  his  council,  who  were  chiefly 
men  who  had  acquired  undue  influence  in  the  pro- 
vince; and  who,  under  pretence  of  upholding  his 
administration,  but  in  reality  with  mercenary  views, 
persuaded  him  to  do  foolish  and  unjust  things.  The 
judges  under  him  interfered  in  the  elections ;  and 
although  all  men  acquainted  with  the  constitution 
of  the  province  knew  well  that  no  judge  could 
represent  the  inhabitants  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  was 
elected:  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  in 
respect  to  the  House  of  Assembly  interfering  with 
the  distribution  of  the  public  money,  always  led 
either  to  the  untimely  dissolution  or  prorogation  of 
the  latter.  The  legislature  of  Canada,  therefore, 
became  a  nullity  in  its  constitutional  capacity  of 
originating  or  passing  money  bills.  Under  Sir  James 
Craig,  the  legislature  was  frequently  dissolved  by  the 
advice  of  placemen.  A  proclamation,  stating  that 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  revolt  (as  vile  a  false- 
hood as  was  ever  framed),  was  published,  and  the 
curates  of  all  the  parishes  compelled  to  read  the  in-  • 
famous  document  to  as  loyal  subjects  as  any  acknow- 
ledging allegiance  to  his  Majesty.  Letters  to  answer 
the  objects  of  those  interested  were  circulated  on 
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Sundays  at  the  churches.  In  short,  the  governor  was 
completely  duped,  and  he  only  discovered  the  delu- 
sion on  his  departure  from  the  province. 

It  is,  indeed,  easy  for  those  who  have  been  for  a 
long  time  acquiring  influence,  through  money  or 
interested  coadjutors,  in  a  province  like  Canada,  to 
deceive  a  governor  on  and  long  after  his  arrival ;  and 
his  Majesty's  ministers  have  been  equally  deceived, 
and  generally  accused  of  unjust  measures,  in  which 
they  have  had  no  concern,  but  an  anxious  wish  to 
promote  the  public  good.* 

*  Among  other  attempts  upon  the  rights  of  the  Canadians,  the 
following  facts  will  appear  extraonllnary  to  those  who  experience 
security  under  the  British  government :  — 

Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  Governor  Craig,  when  Sir 
Robert  Milnes  was  lieutenant-governor,  the  governor's  council, 
who  formed  also  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  law  courts,  pre- 
tended that  M.  Sanguinet,  Seigneur  of  La  Salle,  conceded  lands 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  title;  and  they,  on  this  assumption,  resolved 
to  dispossess  him  of  a  portion  extending  about  tliree  leagues  in  front 
of  his  seigniory,  and  on  which  300  families  (ceiuitairts)  were  settled. 
Proceedings  were  accordingly  entered  against  M.  Sanguinet ;  but, 
the  Court  deciding  against  the  Crown  (i.  e.  the  Council),  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  tie  CouHcil,  who  dedared  the  land  to  beUmg  to  tke 
Cromm.  M.  Sanguinet  not  being  able  to  appeal  from  their  decision  to 
the  King  in  Council,  judgment  was  executed  against  him  ;  and  some 
time  after,  these  lands  were  conceded,  in  free  and  common  soccagc, 
to  a  fiew  persons,  —  among  others,  the  then  English  bishop,  at  the 
time  a  member  of  the  Council.  Sir  R.  Milnes  havmg  refused  to 
ugn  the  grants,  they  were  presented  to  Sir  James  Craig,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  who,  in  ignorance  of  the  iniquity  of  the  proceedings, 
signed  them.  The  grantees,  or  their  assigns,  then  issued  writs  of 
ejectment  agunst  the  censitaires.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  the  Court  (the  Judges)  of  Appeal,  the 
Council,  decided  against  the  peaceable  censitaires,  all  Canadians, 
who  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  quiet  agricultural  habits  on  the 
seigniory. 

The  l^islature  of  the  province  then  interfered,  to  save  these 
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people,  with  their  wivei  and  familivi,  from  spoliation  and  ruin ;  and, 
after  various  di*)ays,  vexations,  and  loMei»  a  final  representation 
was  made,  during  ilie  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (in 
1819),  which  ended,  not  in  ro'establishing  M.  Sanguinet,  but  others 
as  seigneurs  of  the  disputed  land,  securing,  however,  the  censitaires 
in  their  concessions,  by  paying  the  usual  seignorial  dues. 

It  was  also  injudicious  policy  for  Sir  James  Craig  to  make  large 
grants  of  lands  to  others,  especially  to  men  who  came  on  specu- 
lation from  the  United  States,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  loyal  Cana- 
dians, who  were  even  then  too  much  crowded  on  the  se*'gniorief . 
The  latter,  so  wonderfully  attached  to  their  natal  soil,  will  ever  be 
its  best  defenders.  Destroy  their  means  of  settlement,  and,  to 
'heir  exclusion,  let  in  strangers  upon  large  grants,  and  then  a 
avourite  policy  of  the  Americans  is  attained. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

■  -<  ^  .  ■ 

•IR     GEORGE   FREVOST.  —  OPERATIONS    DURING     THE    AMERICAN 

WAR. 

Sir  George  Prevost  succeeded  to  the  administration 
of  Canada,  in  1811,  as  governor-general;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  United  States  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  details  of  this  war,  even  as  far  as 
respects  Canada,  would  be  too  lengthy  for  this  work. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  observe  briefly,  tiiat, 
notwithstanding  the  reports,  industriously  circulated 
by  their  adversaries,  that  if  arms  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canadians,  they  would  fight,  not  against 
the  Americans,  but  the  English  government;  the 
provincial  legislature  immediately  adopted  the  most 
decisive  measures  for  supporting  the  credit  of  the 
government,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  Canadas. 
The  regular  forces  amounted  to  only  4000  men ; 
but  the  militia  was  immediately  enrolled,  armed,  and 
trained  for  active  service;  the  garrisons  were  also 
strengthened,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Lower  Canada 
was  completely  prepared  for  defensive  war. 

in  July,  General  Hull,  commanding  the  American 
forces,  entered  Upper  Canada;  and  on  the  1 6th  of 
August  he  was  opposed  by  General  Brock,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, who  vanquished  his  whole  force, 
and  sent  them  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Montreal. 
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The  Americans,  however,  collected  a  strong  body  of 
troops  on  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and  in  the  end  of 
November  they  passed  over  into  Canada,  where,  on 
the  heights  of  Queenstone,  the  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  enemy  were  completely  defeated,  but 
which  was  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  being 
the  field  on  which  the  heroic  Brock  fell. 

Soon  after,  the  Americans  invaded  the  Niagara 
frontier,  with  little  success;  and  the  British  naval 
force,  with  no  better  fortune,  attacked  Sackett*s 
Harbour.  In  January  following  (1813),  General 
Procter  opposed  General  Winchester  near  Detroit, 
and  made  him  and  500  Americans  prisoners  j  but  the 
British  were  soon  after  defeated  at  Ogdensburg ;  and 
in  the  end  of  April  the  Americans  burnt  York,  and 
in  less  than  a  month  they  held  possession  of  all  the 
Niagara  frontier. 

General  Procter  again  compelled  500  Americans 
to  surrender  near  the  River  Miami ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  June,  the  defeat  of  the  Americans,  near  Burling- 
ton, by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harvey,  restored  the 
Niagara  frontier  to  the  British.  Two  American 
vessels  were  also  captured  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Taylor ;  and  in  July  the  barracks 
at  Plattsburg  and  Black  Rock  were  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  British.  But  an  attack  on  Sadkett's 
Harbour,  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  on  which  great  hopes 
were  formed,  completely  failed ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
September  the  American  Commodore  Perry  captured 
all  the  British  vessels  on  Lake  Erie ;  and  General 
Proctor  was  defeated  near  Detroit  in  October  follow- 
ing. The  British  were  consequently  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Burlington  j  and  an  American  army,  in  three  divi- 
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sions,  advanced  towards  Montreal.  Colonel  de  Sale- 
bery,  with  the  Canadian  militia,  however,  defeated 
General  Hampton  and  7000  American  troops,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat  to  Plattsburgj  and  Colonel 
Morrison  repulsed  General  Boyd  at  Chrystler*s  Farm. 
The  whole  American  armv  then  retreated  to  Sackett*s 
Harbour  and  Plattsburg.  After  burning  Newark, 
the  Americans  retired  before  winter  from  the  Niagara 
frontier.  Meantime  the  British  General  Rial  de- 
stroyed Black  Rock  and  Buffalo. 

In  March  following  (1814),  an  American  force, 
under  General  Wilkinson,  entered  Canada,  and,  at 
LacoUe,  was  opposed  by  Major  Handcoke,  who  re- 
pulsed and  drove  them  back  to  the  States ;  but  in 
July  the  American  General  Brown  captured  Fort 
Erie.  During  this  summer  a  desultory  warfare  was 
carried  on  between  the  Americans  and  British,  in 
which  the  former  had  generally  the  most  success.  In 
August,  the  British  received  reinforcements :  yet  Sir 
George  Prevost  found  it  expedient  to  retreat  from 
Plattsburg  with  an  army  of  11,000  men,  on  the  11th 
May,  although  the  enemy  consisted  only  of  1500 
regular  troops,  and  a  few  companies  of  militia. 
About  the  same  time,  the  squadron,  hastily  fitted 
out  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Downie,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
American  Commodore  MacDonoughj  Downie  and 
several  officers  were  killed  in  the  action. 

It  now  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  British 
to  act  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  decision  j  and 
in  the  month  of  November  the  Americans  abandoned 
all  the  posts  they  held  in  Canada.  The  command  of 
the  Lakes  was  at  the  same  time  secured,  and  several 
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American  posts  captured.    The  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
signed  in  December,  1814,  terminated  the  war.* 

Never  were  preparations  carried  on  with  greater 
expense,  and  never  did  those  in  power  exhibit  greater 
ignorance,  than  during  the  whole  of  this  inglorious 
war.  Some  remarks  will  be  found  in  a  following 
chapter,  on  the  egregious  blunders  in  providing  sup- 
plies and  making  naval  preparations  for  defending  the 
Canadas  at  that  time  against  the  Americans;  the 
enormous  expense  of  which  is  usually  placed  to  the 
sole  account  of  what  those  provinces  has  cost  Great 
Britain  ;  while  it  is  well  known  that  their  chief  and 
most  effective  security  depended  on  the  bravery  of 
their  own  militia. 

Sir  George  Gcdon  Drummondt  succeeded  Sir 

*  Two  facts  which  occurred  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
George  Prevost  deserve  being  noticed. 

The  Provincial  Legislature,  in  imitation  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament,  passed  an  act,  renewed  annually,  commencing  with  the 
war  occasioned  by  the  first  French  revolution,  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Some  change  was  proposed  by^the  House  of 
Assembly,  to  which  the  Council  refused  to  consent,  and  the  act 
expired  nearly  at  the  time  the  United  States  declared  war  against 
England;  yet  without  any  similar  law,  the  people  were  submissive 
to  every  circumstance  occasioned  by  the  war. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Americans,  martial  law  was  projected  by 
Sir  George  Prevost,  who,  however,  on  tlie  consequences  of  its  dan- 
ger, and  inutility  in  Canada,  being  pointed  out  to  him  by  some 
Canadian  gentlemen,  relinquished  the  measure.  Military  tribunals 
would,  at  that  or  any  other  time,  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
Canadians  ;  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
no  executive  government  can  ever  establish  a  practical  martial  law. 

f  This  administrator  dissolved  the  House  of  Assembly,  on 
learning  that  the  House  came  to  the  resolution  to  petition  the  King 
relative  to  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  discharging  the  ac- 
cusations against  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Judge  of  Montreal. 
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George  Prevost  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  April,  1815 ;  and  John  Wilson,  Esq.  held 
the  office  of  administrator  after  him,  until  the  arrival 
of  Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke,  who  was  appointed 
governor-general  in  July,  1816.  Few  political  mat- 
ters of  consequence  occurred  during  this  period.  The 
vigorous  and  judicious  administration  of  Sir  John 
Coape  Sherbrooke  was  highly  satisfactory.  He  in- 
spired the  Canadians  with  full  confidence  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  country  j  and,  if  a  severe 
malady  had  not  disabled  him  from  ruling  over  the 
province,  he  would  probably  have  prevented  many 
evils  and  causes  of  discontent,  which  have  continued 
to  distract  the  civil  tranquillity  of  the  province. 
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GOVERNMENT     OF    THE    DUKE    OF     RICHMOND. 
EARL   OF   DALHOUSIE.  —  SIR   JAMES   KEMPT.  • 


•CIVIL    LIST. — 
LORD   AYLMER. 


In  July,  1818,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  arrived  as 
governor-general.  His  administration,  if  not  so  active 
as  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  at  least  satisfactory ; 
and  its  duration  was  suddenly  terminated  by  his 
unfortunate  death  at  Ottawa,  in  consequence  of  hy- 
drophobia, in  September,  1819*  Under  him,  the 
legislature  agreed  to  pay  the  civil  list  of  the  province, 
and  out  of  this  measure  arose  those  financial  questions 
which  created  discontent  and  difficulty  during  the 
administration  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  From  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  until  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  as  governor-general,  in  1820,  the 
government  of  the  province  was  administered  by  the 
Honourable  James  Monk  as  president,  and  afterwards 
by  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  amiable  private  cha- 
racter of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  the  harmony 
which  characterised  his  administration  in  Nova  Scotia, 
with  his  unhappy  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Canada. 

The  real  causes  of  the  difficulties  that  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  Canada  during  Lord  Dalhousie's 
government,  may  be  discovered  in  the  influence 
of  parties  who  had  long  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
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right  of  advising  the  representatives  of  his  majesty ; 
but  the  presumptive  cause  of  discontent  is  attributed 
to  the  legislature  agreeing  to  pay  the  civil  list,  and 
the  crown  accepting  of  the  same,  without  any  specific 
constitutional  stipulation  at  the  time.     The  financial 
affairs  of  the  province  continued  to  move  on  smoothly, 
until  the  death  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third, 
when  a  new  provincial  parliament  was  assembled,  of 
whom  it  was  expected,  by  the  executive  government, 
that  they  should  pass  a  bill  providing  for  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  province.     The  Legislative  As- 
sembly then  came  to  a  resolution  to  appropriate,  in 
separate  items,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  province, 
amounting  to  aboutl40,000/.,  including  about  34,000/. 
of  annual  permanent  revenue,  and  a  small  hereditary 
revenue  of  about  3400/.,  both  hitherto  received  and 
distributed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment.    The  crown,  however,  claimed  the  exclusive 
right  of  distributing  the  latter  sums,  amounting  to- 
gether to  nearly  38,000/.,  ««  on  the  ground  that  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774'»  and  the  Constitutional  Act,  1791, 
imposed  on  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
the  duty  of  appropriating  the  revenue  granted  to  his 
Majesty  by  the  first  of  those  statutes  ;  and  that,  whilst 
the  law  should  continue  unaltered  by  the  same  au- 
thority by  which  it  was  framed,  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment was  not  authorised  to  replace  the  revenue  under 
the   control  of  the   legislature  of  the   province."* 
This  formed  ♦^^^  grand  basis  of  dispute  between  the 
Representative  Assembly  and  the  Executive.  "  Both 

♦  On  examining  the  acts  of  1774'  auJ  1791,  we  will  find  this 
construction  not  only  evasive,  but  incorrect ;  nor  is  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Huskisson  just,  in  respect  to  the  legislature  "  standing  on 
its  extreme  right." 
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parties,"  Mr.  Huskisson  observed  in  the  House  of 
Commcns,  "  might  be  fairly  considered  as  standing 
on  their  extreme  rights."  Neither,  however,  would 
yield.  Lord  Dalhousie  came  to  England ;  and,  in  his 
absence,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Burton,  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
He  assembled  the  provincial  parliament,  and  asked 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  public  expenses,  in 
like  manner  as  under  the  government  of  Sir  John 
C.  Sherbrooke.  This  they  agreed  to  without  hesi- 
tation, and  with  liberality. 

The  Lower  House  endeavoured  also  to  avoid  every 
encroachment  that  might  invade  the  privileges  of  the 
Legislative  Councils  (pour  6viter  m^me  de  blesser 
Pamour  propre  du  Conseil,  dont  plusieurs  des  mem- 
bres  pr6tendoient  que  le  revenu  proven9al  de  l*Act 
de  1774^  ^toit  a  la  disposition  de  l*ex^cutif). 

Lord  Dalhousie  returned  soon  after  (1825)  to  Ca- 
nada, and  the  arrangement  of  the  finance  question 
became  every  day  more  difficult.  He  dissolved  the 
Legislature,  and  a  new  House  was  elected  ;  but  he 
refused  to  approve  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pa- 
pineau  as  speaker:  the  House  of  Assembly  would 
elect  no  other :  it  was  prorogued  accordingly  j  and 
the  imperatively  necessary  legislative  business  of  the 
province  was  consequently  stopped,  and  all  operations 
depending  on  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  lost  to  the  provinces.  It 
was  impossible  for  matters  to  continue  long  in  this 
state.  Eighty-seven  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
petitioned  the  king.  They  charged  his  Lordship  with 
arbitrary  conduct  j  —  of  applying  public  money  with- 
out legal  appropriations  ;  of  violent  prorogation  and 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  j  of  preventing  the  passing 
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of  many  useful  actsj  of  continuing  the  receiver- 
general  in  office  after  he  was  known  to  be  insolvent, 
and  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  96,000/.,  and  of 
allowing  similar  abuses  with  regard  to  sheriffs ;  "  of 
dismissing  the  principal  militia  officers  for  the  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  their  rights ;  of  the  sudden  and 
extensive  remodelling  of  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
to  seiTe,"  they  alleged,  "  political  purposes ;  and  of 
a  vexatious  system  of  prosecution  for  libel,  at  the 
instance  of  the  attorney-general."  His  Majesty's 
ministers  submitted  the  affairs  of  Canada  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  certainly  de- 
voted their  serious  attention  to  the  subject.  Their 
report  recommended,  "  That  it  will  be  advantage- 
ous that  the  declaratory  enactment  in  the  Tenure 
Act,  respecting  lands  held  in  free  or  common  soc- 
cage,  should  be  retained.  That  mortgages  should  be 
special;  and  that,  in  proceedings  for  the  conveyance  of 
land,  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  forms  should 
be  adopted,  upon  the  principle  of  the  law  of  England. 
That  a  registration  of  deeds  relating  to  soccage  lands 
should  be  established ;  that  means  should  be  found  of 
bringing  into  effective  operation  the  clauses  in  the 
Tenure  Act ;  and  they  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  in- 
expediency of  retaining  the  seignorial  rights  of  the 
crown,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  a  profit  from  them ; 
that  some  competent  jurisdiction  should  be  established 
to  try  and  decide  causes  arising  out  of  this  description 
of  property  ;  and  that  circuit  courts  should  be  insti- 
tuted within  the  townships  for  the  same  purposes. 
That  the  Canadians  of  French  extraction  should  in  no 
degree  be  disturbed  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
their  religion,  laws,  and  privileges,  as  secured  to  them 
by  the  British  Acts  of  Parliament  j  and,  so  far  from 
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requiring  them  to  hold  lands  on  the  British  tenure, 
they  think,  that  when  the  lands  in  the  seigniories  are 
fully  occupied,  if  the  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  shall  still  retain  their  attachment  to  the  tenure 
ofjiefet  seigneuriet  they  see  no  objections  to  the  other 
portions  of  unoccupied  lands  in  that  province  being 
granted  to  them  on  the  same  tenure,  provided  that 
such  lands  are  set  apart  from,  and  not  intermixed 
with  the  townships. 

"  That  although,  from  the  opinion  given  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  the  committee  must  conclude 
that  the  legal  right  of  appropriating  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  act  of  1744,  is  vested  in  the  crown, 
they  are  prepared  to  say,  that  the  real  interests  of  the 
provinces  would  be  best  promoted  by  placing  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  public  revenue 
under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  House 
of  Assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  governor,  the 
members  of  the  executive  council,  and  the  judges, 
should  be  independent  of  the  annual  votes  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  their  respective  salaries. 
That  the  committee  were  fully  aware  of  the  objec- 
tions in  principle,  which  may  be  fairly  raised  against 
the  practice  of  voting  permanent  salaries  to  judges 
who  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  ;  but 
being  convinced  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  that 
the  crown  should  be  deprived  of  that  power  of  re- 
moval, and  having  well  considered  the  public  inconve- 
nience which  might  result  from  their  being  left  in 
dependence  upon  annual  votes  of  the  Assembly,  they 
have  decided  to  make  the  recommendation,  in  their 
instance,  of  a  permanent  vote  of  salary;  that  although 
the  grant  of  permanent  salaries  has  been  recom- 
mended to  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  con- 
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nected  with  the  executive  government  than  they  have 
included  in  their  recommendation,  they  have  no  he- 
sitation in  expressing  their  opinion,  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  include  so  large  a  number  ;  and  if  the  officers 
above  enumerated  are  placed  on  the  footing  recom- 
mended, they  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  revenues  of 
the  province  (except  territorial  and  hereditary  re- 
venues) should  be  placed  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  that  the  com- 
mittee could  not  close  their  observations  on  this 
branch  of  their  enquiry,  without  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  important  circun, stance,  that  in 
the  progress  of  these  disputes  the  local  government 
has  tiiought  it  necessary,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  to  have  recourse  to  a  measure  (which  nothing 
but  the  most  extreme  necessity  could  justify)  of 
annually  appropriating,  by  its  own  authority^  large 
sums  of  the  money  of  the  province^  amounting  to  no 
less  than  140,000/.  without  the  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people^  under  whose  control  the 
appropriation  of  these  monies  is  placed  by  the  con- 
stitution, 

"  The  committee  cannot  but  express  their  deep  re- 
gret that  such  a  state  of  things  should  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  for  so  many  years  in  a  British  colony, 
without  any  communication  or  reference  having  been 
made  to  Parliament  on  the  subject." 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  soon  after  returned  from 
Canada.  His  Majesty's  ministers  at  the  time  declar- 
ing in  Parliament  their  approbation  of  his  lordship's 
conduct ;  and  his  appointment,  soon  after,  to  a  high 
command  in  India,  impressed  the  colonists  with  a 
belief  that  his  lordship  only  acted  in  Canada  accord- 
ing to  instructions  he  received  from  England.     That 
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the  Earl  of  Dalhousie's  "  heart  was  in  the  right 
place,"  1  have  no  doubt;  that  he  felt  anxious  to  pro- 
mote  the  prosperity  of  the  great  country  of  which 
he  was  governor,  I  am  fully  convinced.  Its  agricul- 
ture, its  trade,  and  the  education  of  its  youth,  though 
the  measures  adopted  in  regard  to  the  latter  were 
illiberal  to  the  Canadians  in  respect  to  their  religion 
and  language,  he  was  ardently  bent  on  encouraging 
and  fostering ;  but  he  failed,  and  that  most  unfor- 
tunately and  most  egregiously,  either  in  making  the 
experiment  of  bringing  the  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants  to  act  agreeably  to  his  own  wishes  or 
ideas,  or,  more  likely,  those  of  his  advisers  j  or,  pro- 
bably, as  is  more  generally  believed,  in  forcing  the 
instructions  of  the  Colonial  Office  into  impracticable 
operation.  That  he  slioidd  have  persisted  in  such 
measures  is  to  be  regretted.*  Such  men  as  Sir  How- 
ard Douglas  and  Sir  James  Kempt  would  have  acted 
otherwise  ;  the  former,  I  know,  and  the  latter,  I  be- 
lieve, would  have  immediately  resigned,  sooner  than 
remain  administering  the  government  of  a  British 
colony  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  of  Canada 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

*  «  On  ne  doit  juger  les  hommes  public  que  d'apres  leur  conduite 
publiquer  satd  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  Canada  to 
me  ;  "  and  in  this  light  only,  and  not  as  private  gentlemen,  do  we 
regard  our  governors  and  other  public  officers."  The  interference  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  with  the  Quebec  Gazette,  merely  on  account  of 
its  editor,  Mr.  Neilson,  having  always  honestly  advocated  the  con* 
stitutional  rights  of  the  Canadians,  and  his  Lordship  establishing 
another  Gazette,  formed  a  measure  as  objectionable  and  ill-advised 
as  it  was  impolitic  and  unjust. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF   LIBUTENANT-OENBRAL   SIR^JAMES  KEMPT. 

Sir  James  Kempt  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
administration  of  Canada  under  peculiarly  delicate 
circumstances  ;  yet,  on  call  in  (^  a  meetinj^  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  formally  accepting  the  election  of  Mr. 
Papineau  as  speaker*,  his  speech,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  was  conciliatory,  mild  and  wise.  *•  Placed," 
said  his  Excellency,  **  in  a  situation  of  so  much  im- 
portance at  a  period  of  peculiar  difficulty,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  very  arduous  duties  are  imposed  upon 
me ;  duties,  indeed,  which  I  should  despair  of  being 
able  to  discharge  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Majesty, 


*  Sir  James  also  brought  M.  Viger,  a  Canadian  gentleman  of 
great  ability,  and  in  whom  the  inhabitants  have  always  had  the 
utmost  confidence,  into  the  legislative  council.  This  gentleman 
has  been  in  England  for  some  time  as  the  agent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  representing  the  true  interests  of  the  province,  and 
candidly  stating  the  measures  which  will  long  secure  the  colony 
and  the  loyalty  of  its  inhabitants  to  Great  Britain.  One  great 
error  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  Canada  was,  ex- 
cluding CiUiadians  of  French  race  from  offices  of  trust.  Sir  James 
Kempt  soon  discovered  this,  and  he  would,  had  he  remained  in 
the  colony,  have  no  doubt  gradually  removed  so  just  a  cause  of 
discontent.  I  may  here  observe,  in  respect  to  another  portion  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  as  not  irrelevant,  that  Don  Pedro  lost  the 
empire  of  Brazil  chiefly  tlirough  the  dissatisfaction  originated  by 
appointing  to  his  councils,  and  to  all  offices  of  trust,  men  who  were 
born  in  Portugal,  to  the  exclusion  of  Brazilians  of  Portuguese 
race. 
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and  liis  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province,  if  I  did  not  look  forward,  with  a 
Hanguine  hope,  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  confidence, 
and  your  cordial  co-operation  in  my  administration  of 
the  government. 

*•  Without  a  good  understanding  between  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  legislature,  the  public  aflTairs 
of  the  colony  cannot  prosper ;  the  evils  which  are 
now  experienced  cannot  be  effectually  cured ;  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  his  Majesty's  Canadian 
subjects  cannot  be  promoted  ;  and  you  may  therefore 
believe  that  no  exertions  will  be  spared  on  my  part 
to  promote  conciliation,  by  measures  in  which  the 
undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  your  con- 
stitutional privileges  are  equally  respected. 

"  His  Majesty's  government  has,  however,  relieved 
me  from  the  responsibility  attendant  upon  any  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  for  the  adjustment  of  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  that  have  unfortunately  occurred,  and 
I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  conveying  to 
you,  by  message,  a  communication  from  his  Majesty, 
which  I  have  been  especially  commanded  to  m^ke  to 
you  upon  the  subject  of  the  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
vincial revenue." 

Afler  stating  that  he  would  direct  the  public  ac- 
counts to  be  laid  before  the  House,  he  continued  ;  — 
"  Possessing,  as  yet,  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  province,  and  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants,  I  refrain,  at  the  present  time,  from 
recommending  to  you  measures  of  public  improve- 
ment, which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  bring  under  your 
consideration  at  ii  future  day.  In  all  countries,  how- 
ever, good  roads,  and  other  internal  communications, 
—  a  general  system  of  education,  established  upon 
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sound  principles, — and  a  well-organised  militia  force, 
are  found  to  be  so  conducive  to  the  prosperity,  the 
happiness,  and  the  security  of  their  inhabitants,  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  them  at  present,  as 
objects  of  prominent  utility. 

"  But  an  oblivion  of  all  past  jealousies  and  dissen- 
sions is  the  first  great  step  towards  improvement  of 
any  kind;  and,  when  that  is  happily  accomplished, 
and  the  undivided  attention  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature  shall  be  given  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  interests  of  the  province,  in  a 
spirit  of  cordial  co-operation,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Lower  Canada  will  rapidly  advance  in 
prosperity ;  and  emulate,  ere  long,  the  most  opulent 
and  flourishing  portions  of  the  North  American 
continent.** 

The  message  which  his  Excellency  conveyed,  by 
the  command  of  his  Majesty's  government,  intimated, 
however,  a  perseverance  in  tiie  finance  measures  which 
had  caused  such  difficulties  during  Lord  Dalhousie*s 
government.  It  stated,  that  "  his  Excellency  was 
commanded  to  say,  that  the  statutes  passed  in  the 
fourteenth  and  thirty-first  years  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  have  imposed  upon  the  lords-commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  the  duty  of  appro- 
priating the  produce  of  the  revenue  granted  to  his 
Majesty  by  these  statutes ;  and  that,  whilst  the  law 
shall  continue  unaltered  by  the  same  authority  by 
which  it  was  framed,  his  Majesty  is  not  authorised 
to  place  the  revenue  under  the  control  of  the  legis- 
lature of  this  province." 

Every  other  part  of  the  message  contained  nothing 
but  what  was  calculated  to  maintain  harmony  in  the 
province.     The  old  "  bone  of  contention"  was,  how- 
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ever,  persisted  in;  and  the  representative  assembly 
passed  sixteen  resolutions.  The  first  five  and  the  six- 
teenth are  worthy  of  quoting,  and  are  as  follows :  — 

"  1.  That  this  House  has  derived  the  greatest  satis- 
faction from  the  gracious  expression  of  his  Majesty's 
beneficent  views  towards  this  province,  and  from  the 
earnest  desire  of  his  Excellency,  the  administrator  of 
the  government,  to  promote  the  peace,  welfare,  and 
good  government  of  the  province,  as  evinced  in  his 
Excellency's  message  of  Friday  last. 

*«  2.  That  this  House  has  nevertheless  observed, 
with  great  concern,  that  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
expression  of  that  part  of  the  said  message  which 
relates  to  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue,  that  the 
pretension  put  forth  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
administration,  to  the  disposal  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  this  province,  may  be  persisted  in. 

"  3.  That  under  no  circumstances,  and  upon  no  con- 
siderations whatsoever,  ought  this  House  to  abandon, 
or  in  any  way  compromise  its  inherent  and  constitu- 
tional right,  as  a  branch  of  the  provincial  parliament 
representing  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  colony,  to 
superintend  and  control  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  the  whole  public  revenue  arising  within  this  pro- 
vince.        '■'■',-■  ..—,.,._,  1.  •• 

"  4.  That  any  legislative  enactment  in  this  matter, 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which 
his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  province  are  not  and 
cannot  be  represented,  unless  it  were  for  the  repeal 
of  such  British  statutes,  or  any  part  of  British  statutes, 
as  may  be  held  by  his  Majesty's  government  to  militate 
against  tiie  constitutional  rights  of  the  subject  in  this 
colony,  could  in  no  way  tend  to  a  settlement  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  province.  ..       ;.      . 
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"  5.  That  no  interference  of  the  British  legislature 
with  the  established  constitution  and  laws  of  this  pro- 
vince, (excepting  on  such  points  as  form  the  relation 
between  the  country  and  the  Canadas,  and  can  only 
be  disposed  of  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
British  Parliament,)  can  in  any  way  tend  to  the  final 
adjustment  of  any  difficulties  or  misunderstandings 
which  may  exist  in  this  province,  but  rather  to 
aggravate  and  perpetuate  them. 

"  16.  That  amongst  these  questions  not  particularly 
mentioned  on  the  present  occasion,  this  House  holds 
as  most  desirable  to  be  adjusted,  and  most  essential 
to  the  future  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of 
the  province,  viz.  — 

"  The  independence  of  the  judges,  and  their  re- 
moval from  the  political  business  of  the  province. 

"  The  responsibility  and  accountability  of  the  pub- 
lic officers. 

"  A  greater  independence  of  support  from  the 
public  revenue,  and  more  intimate  connection  with 
the  interest  of  the  colony,  in  the  composition  of  the 
legislative  council.  -i 

"  The  application  of  the  late  property  of  the  Jesuits 
to  the  purpose  of  general  education. 

"  The  removal  of  all  obstructions  to  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  particularly  by  the  crown  and  clergy 
reserves  remaining  unoccupied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  roads  and  settlements,  and  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon burdens.'* 

The  good  sense  and  vigorous  mind  of  Sir  James 
Kempt  disregarded,  for  the  time,  formal  obstacles 
which  had  for  some  years  deprived  the  province  of 
the  indispensable  advantage  of  legislative  appropri- 
ation.   He  therefore  assented  to  a  supply  bill,  formed 
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upon  the  constitutional  principles  contended  for  by 
the  House  of  Assembly,  "  that  all  the  revenue  ac- 
cruing in  the  province  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  appropriation  of  the  provincial  legislature." 
The  following  extract  from  his  Excellency's  despatch 
to  Sir  George  Murray  on  the  subject,  will  best  illus- 
trate the  wisdom  of  his  decision : — "  I  could  entertain 
no  hope,"  says  Sir  James  Kempt,  "  ajfter  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  (previously 
transmitted  to  Sir  George  Murray,)  that  it  would  be 
disposed  to  pass  any  act  in  which  the  king's  right  to 
appropriate  the  revenue  raised  by  the  14th  Geo.  III. 
c.  88.,  would  be  specifically  acknowledged ;  and,  al- 
though the  present  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  supply  bill  passed  in  1825,  to  which  objections 
were  stated  by  £arl  Bathurst,  in  a  despatch  addressed 
to  Sir  Francis  Burton,  dated  the  4th  June,  1825,  yet, 
as  you  admit  in  the  despatch  of  the  29th  September, 
1828,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you, 
that,  *  as  long  as  the  House  of  Assembly  is  called 
upon  to  provide  for,  and  to  regulate  any  portion  of 
the  public  expenditure,  it  virtually  acquires  a  con- 
trol over  the  whole  j  *  and  as  a  scheme  for  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
province  is  in  contemplation,  I  assented  to  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  viewing  it  as  a  temporary  measure 
to  meet  the  difiiculties  of  the  present  year,  until  such 
a  scheme  is  matured,  and  a  permanent  settlement 
effected  of  the  question  in  controversy  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  at  home. 

"  I  was  further  induced  to  give  my  assent  to  the 
present  measure  by  the  consideration,  that  without  a 
supply  of  some  kind  by  the  provincial  legislature, 
the  public  service  could  not  be  carried  on  under  the 
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instructions  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of*  receiving 
from  you,  the  funds  which  the  law  has  placed  at  his 
Majesty's  disposal  being  insufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  government ;  under  all  circum- 
stances, therefore,  I  entertain  a  hope,  that  the  ar- 
rangement which  I  have  sanctioned  will  be  approved 
of  by  his  Majesty's  government." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Sir  James 
Kempt,  with  all  the  power  of  his  well-known  great 
abilities,  to  have  established  harmony  in  the  province, 
had  he  not  taken  upon  himself  to  assent  to  the  finance 
bill  passed  by  the  provincial  parliament.  His  admi- 
nistration throughout  was  conciliatory  and  constitu- 
tional -f  and,  if  he  had  remained  sufficiently  long  in 
the  province  to  examine  and  reform  the  condition  of 
its  magistracy,  and  to  ascertain  the  actual  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  Canada,  he  would  certainly  have 
effected  a  completely  satisfactory  understanding  and 
lasting  harmony  between  the  legislature  and  his 
Majesty's  government. 
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CHAP.  X. 

GENERAL  ELECTION  UNDER  THE  REPRESENTATION  ACT.  —  LORD 
AYLMER  GOVERNOR. —  TROOPS  FIRE  AT  THE  ELECTORS  IN 
MONTREAL,   AND   KILL    THREE   MEN. 

An  act  of  the  provincial  parliament  was  passed 
in  1828,  which  received  his  Majesty's  sanction  in 
August  1829,  to  increase  the  representation  of  Lower 
Canada  from  fifty  to  eighty-four  members.  In  1830, 
a  general  election  took  place,  agreeably  to  this  act ; 
and  on  the  return  of  Sir  James  Kempt  to  England, 
Lord  Aylmer,  the  present  governor,  was  appointed 
his  successor. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  first  provincial  par- 
liament, under  Lord  Aylmer,  the  civil  Ust,  the  branch 
of  revenue  still  held  by  the  executive  power,  the 
charges  against  the  Attorney-General,  and,  in  fact, 
the  interference  of  his  Majesty's  government  in  the 
local  affairs  of  the  province,  renewed  discontents. 
The  Governor,  although  he  did  not  abandon  the 
distribution  of  that  portion  of  the  revenue  which 
the  legislative  assembly  claimed  the  disposal  of, 
yet  suspended  the  Attorney-General,  who  has  been 
dismissed  from  office  since  his  return  to  this 
country.  No  measure,  indeed,  could  have  been 
more  unwise  than  for  Lord  Goderich  to  have  sent 
that  gentleman  back  to  Canada  as  Attorney  General. 
Such  an  act,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, would  have  greatly  alienated  the  loyalty  of  the 
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Canadians,  and  weakened  their  confidence  in  British 
justice. 

A  most  indefensible  and  disastrous  circumstance 
occurred  during  the  contested  election  last  May 
(1832),  for  the  representation  of  the  city  oi'  Mon- 
treal in  the  provincial  parliament. 

Mr.  Tracey  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bagg,  who  was 
supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  magistrates  of 
Montreal. 

It  became  evident  that  Mr.  Tracey  would  be 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  j  and,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
a  novel  mode  of  securing  the  election  of  Mr.  Bagg 
was  attempted.  The  latter,  and  his  friends,  alleging 
that  the  public  peace  would  likely  be  endangered, 
demanded  the  attendance  of  a  strong  constabulary 
force.  To  make  a  show  of  necessity  for  this  demand, 
it  was  afterwards  reported  that  the  Canadians  were 
prepared  to  revolt,  or  to  burn  Montreal ;  when  the 
apparent  object  seems  to  have  been  dispersing  the 
electors.* 

The  first  charge,  as  has  since  been  proved,  was 
unfounded,  inconsistent,  and  iniquitous,  when   we 

*  An  inquiry,  which  hsis  been  instituted  during  the  late  session 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  has  developed  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  tragical  21st  of  May,  in  a  much  more  indefensible 
character  than  that  stated  in  the  text,  but  conforming  with  the 
details  there  given.  We  are  apt,  in  England,  to  treat  these 
matters  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  an  account  of  three  or 
four  persons  being  killed  in  Iceland  ;  but  the  effect  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Canada  is  lasting  and  melancholy.  A  general  officer,  well 
acquainted  with  thp  colonies,  remarked  to  me,  on  hearing  of  the 
massacre  at  Montreal,  that  he  only  considered  it  second  in  degree 
to  the  blood  of  the  colonists  first  shed  by  the  military  at  the  fatal 
affair  of  Lexington.  Perhaps,  of  all  colonial  appointments,  that  of 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Stewart  is  that  which  should  be  made  with  the 
most  judicious  care. 
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consider  the  well-known  loyalty  of  the  Canadians, 
and  their  obedience  at  all  times,  when  the  country 
was  attacked  by  foreign  foes. 

The  second  charge  was,  if  possible,  still  more  in- 
consistent and  impudent,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
five-sixths,  at  least,  of  Montreal  is  the  property  of 
the  very  people  who  were  accused  of  a  determination 
to  burn  the  city. 

As  to  the  public  peace  being  in  danger,  the  charge 
was  proved  equally  absurd. 

The  magistrates,  however,  who  had  certainly  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  election,  nor  had  even  any  juris- 
diction in  such  matters,  when,  in  case  of  public  dis- 
turbance, the  sheriff'  and  returning  officers  have  all  the 
powers  of  magistrates  in  preserving  the  peace,  did 
interfere  at  this  election. 

Special  constables  were  sworn  in  at  different  times, 
in  greater  numbers  than  would  be  at  any  time  neces- 
sary to  preserve  order ;  but  as  the  election  was  evi- 
dently going  against  Mr.  Bagg,  and  no  act  of  violence, 
unless  it  were  occasionally  loud  language,  being  likely 
to  occur,  a  dispersion  of  the  electors  seemed  the 
only  mode  of  defeating  Mr.  Tracey :  the  troops 
were,  therefore,  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  May.  A  squabble  occurred 
after  mid-day  between  the  electors,  and  the  troops 
were  sent  for,  even  before  reading  the  riot  act. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  poll,  there  was  scarcely 
the  appearance  of  any  disturbance,  yet  the  troops 
remained  until  six  in  the  evening,  when  the  poll 
adjourned,  and  Mr.  Tracey  depart  I,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  friends.  At  this  moment  one  man 
huzzaed  for  Mr.  Tracey  j  this  was  objected  to  by  the 
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constables,  and  on  the  man  persisting,  he  received 
several  blows  and  was  carried  off  as  dead. 

When  this  disturbance  took  place,  no  one  had 
arms ;  and,  on  the  troops  approaching,  several  of 
them  for  defence  picked  up  some  of  the  stones  broken 
for  macadamising  the  street :  both  parties  then 
threw  stones  at  each  other.  The  electors  made  no 
further  attempt  either  in  the  way  of  assault  or  de- 
fence ;  yet  the  troops  were  ordered  to  fire,  not  over, 
but  at  this  body  of  Canadians,  which  an  ordinary 
constabulary  force  could,  however,  as  easily  have  dis- 
persed as  they  could  any  common  drunken  squabble 
in  London. 

Three  Canadians  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  seve- 
ral were  wounded.  Colonel  Mackintosh  was  certainly 
incautious  in  acquiescing  readily  to  the  request  of  the 
magistrates,  although  he  wquld  not  be  justified  in 
refusing  to  lend  them  assistance  in  preserving  the 
peace. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  constabulary  force 
was  unable  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  bring  in  military  assistance,  the  soldiers 
should  have  first  fired  over  their  heads.  The  poor 
Canadians,  some  of  whom  were  no  doubt  excited, 
were  subjected  to  a  direct  volley  oi  shot,  when  at  a 
distance  of  from  3*0  to  380  feet. 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  Canadians  had 
no  arms  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  stick  j  and  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre^  the  greater  number  had  gone 
away  with  Mr.  Tracey ;  that  the  constables  were  all 
provided  with  heavy  batons  ;  and,  as  has  been  proved 
since,  there  was  neither  serious  ground  for  alarm,  nor 
any  necessity  for  calling  out  the  troops,  but  for  the 
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purpose,  if  possible,  of  rousing  the  indignation  of  the 
electors  to  some  act  of  violence. 

The  Canadians  also  complain,  that  when  a  legal 
inquiry  was  afterwards  instituted,  the  nomination  of 
the  jury,  the  trifling  cognisances  in  which  the  parties 
were  bound,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  in- 
quest, were  all  managed  with  partiality. 

The  mighty  consequence  of  preserving  the  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  of  his  Majesty's  subject?  in  Canada, 
and  the  great  value  of  that  country,  have  never  been 
justly  appreciated.  The  present  state  of  Canada 
requires  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  imperial 
government.  The  measures  which  claim  the  first 
attention,  are,  allowing  the  legislature  to  manage 
their  local  affairs ;  an  impartial  appointment  of  ail 
persons  in  places  of  prqfit  and  trust ;  and  placing  the 
whole  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment. By  wise  policy,  this  vast  province  may  be  long 
secured  to  the  British  empire. 
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GOVERNMENT   AND    LAWS   OP  CANADA. —  QUEBEC   ACT.  —  PARTI- 
TION  OF     THE  PROVINCE. — COUNTIES    AND    REPRESENTATION. 
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The  Quebec  Act,  which  passed  in  the  year  1774^> 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  Canada.  It  then  compre- 
hended the  lower  and  upper  provinces,  according  to 
their  present  limits,  and  also  a  vast  tract  of  country 
lying  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  extending  north  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  latitude  of  52°,  being  the  boundary  of  Hud- 
son's Bay.  The  British  were  afterwards  wheedled, 
certainly  not  forced,  out  of  the  latter  valuable  terri- 
tory. By  this  act  all  forjner  provisions  made  for  the 
province  were  declared  null  and  void  ;  and  it  enacted 
also,  "  That  his  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  said  province 
of  Quebec,  may  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  subject 
to  the  king's  supremacy,  (as  by  Act  I  Elizabeth,) 
and  that  the  clergy  of  the  said  church  may  hold, 
receive,  and  enjoy,  their  accustomed  dues  and  rights 
with  respect  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  profess 
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the  said  religion."  "  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  to  make  such  pro- 
vision out  of  the  list  of  the  said  accustomed  dues 
and  rights  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
within  the  said  province,  as  he  or  they  shall  from 
time  to  time  think  necessary  and  expedient."  By 
this  act,  the  Canadians,  religious  orders  excepted, 
were  secured  in  all  their  property  and  possessions, 
with  recourse  to  the  French  laws  of  Canada,  in  all 
matters  of  controversy,  but  not  to  extend  to  lands 
granted  by  his  Majesty  in  common  soccage.  The 
criminal  laws  of  England  only  were  to  be  continued. 
It  also  appointed  a  council  with  the  power  to  make 
ordinances,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor ;  but 
not  to  impose  taxes,  except  for  making  roads.  These 
ordinances  were  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  for 
allowance,  and  those  touching  religion  not  to  be  in 
force  until  approved  of  by  the  king.  It  left  also  to 
the  king  the  power  of  constituting  courts  of  criminal, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

This  act  appears  to  have. been  founded  on  a  peti- 
tion and  memorial  to  the  king  from  the  Canadians. 
The  English  residents,  who  held  several  meetings 
some  time  before,  in  order  to  obtain  a  legislative 
assembly,  stated  afterwards  in  their  proceedings, 
"  That  this  act  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Canadians  —  that  the  number  of 
names  to  it  were  only  65  j  some  of  these  were  signed 
by  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  j  while  to  the  peti- 
tion of  the  English  residents  there  were  14^8  names ; 
and  that  there  was  no  wish  to  re-establish  the  French 
laws,  except  on  the  part  of  the  priests,"  and  "  that 
the  said  act  of  Parliament  is  a  wicked  and  ahommable 
act,  that  authorises  a  bloody  religion,  which  spreads 
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around  it,  whierever  it  is  propagated,  impiety,  murders, 
and  rebellion."  The  latter  assertion  was  also  made 
ample  use  of  by  the  American  provincialists  as  their 
standard  argument  for  invading  Canada  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  Canadians  were,  however, 
highly  satisfied  with  the  order  of  government  esta- 
blished by  this  act  —  they  had  every  possible  reason 
for  being  so  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  consider- 
ing the  condition  of  Canada  at  that  period,  there  was 
but  one  possible  objection  to  the  act  on  the  part  of 
the  English  —  that  was,  re-establishing  the  French 
laws  of  Canada  :  but,  without  outraging  the  ideas  and 
regulations  of  seven  eighths  of  the  inhabitants,  no 
other  plan  could  be  adopted. 

Under  this  act  the  government  of  Canada  was 
administered  until  1791,  when  Mr.  Pitt  introduced 
the  act  commonly  called  the  Constitutional  Act.  It 
divided  Canada  into  two  provinces ;  and  each  province 
into  districts  and  counties,  with  legislative  assemblies. 
To  Upper  Canada  it  granted  a  separate  legislative 
constitution.  To  Lower  Canada  it  gave  a  constitu- 
tional government*,  consisting  of  a  governor,  exe- 
cutive and  legislative  councils,  and  a  representative 
assembly.  The  governor,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  divided 
the  province  into  twenty-one  counties.  The  House 
of  Assembly  then  consisted  of  fifty  members,  Ihirty- 
nine  of  whom  were  knights  representing  the  counties 
—  eight  citizens,  four  each  for  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal  —  and  three  burgesses,  two  for  Three 
Rivers,  and  one  for  William  Henry.  * 

•  The  constitutions  of  the  Canadas  differ  from  tho-e  of  all 
the  other  colonies,  inasmuch  as  all  the  others  are  constitutions  by 
royal  charter,  whereas  those  of  Canada  are  established  by  act  of 
parliament. 
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The  lower  province  was  accordingly  divided  into 
the  following  counties^  viz. :  —Bedford,  Buckingham- 
shire, Comwallis,  Devon,  Dorchester,  Effingham, 
Gasp^,  Hampshire,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Kent, 
Leinster,  Montreal,  Northumberland,  Orleans,  Que- 
bec, Richelieu,  St.  Maurice^  Surrey,  "Warwick,  and 
"York ;  all  of  which  elected  each  two  representatives, 
excepting  Bedford,  Gaspe,  Orleans,  and  York,  which 
only  elected  one  member  for  each  county. 

The  boundaries  of  the  province  by  this  act  are 
described  as  follows  :  —  "  To  commence  at  a  stone 
boundary  on  the  north  bank  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  at 
the  cove  west  of  Pointe  au  Baudet,  in  the  limit  be- 
tween the  township  of  Lancaster  and  the  seigniory 
of  New  Longueuil,  running  along  the  said  limit  in 
the  direction  of  north  34°  west,  to  the  westernmost 
angle  of  the  said  seigniory  of  New  Longueuil ;  then 
along  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  seigniory 
of  Vaudreuil,  running  north  25"  east,  until  it 
strikes  the  Ottawa  river,  to  ascend  the  said  river 
into  the  Lake  Temiscaming,  and  from  the  head  of 
the  said  lake  by  a  line  due  north  until  it  strikes 
the  boundary  of  Hudson's  Bay  (in  latitude  52® 
north),  including  all  the  territory  to  the  westward  and 
southward  of  said  line,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
country  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Canada.** 

The  statute  of  the  6  Geo.  IV.  extends  the  eastern 
limits  to  a  line  due  north  to  latitude  52°  from  Anse 
au  Sablon,  instead  of  the  river  St.  John,  and  includes 
also  the  island  of  Anticosti. 

The  French  law  and  language  were  still  retained 
in  the  courts  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  In  a 
British  province  both  these  admissions  may  appear 
(and  at  first  they  did  so  to  me)  inconvenient,  if  not 
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unwise  and  impolitic;  inasmuch  as  they  may  pre- 
serve a  line  of  separation  between  the  English  and 
French  Canadians,  and  as  forming  an  exception  to 
the  laws  and  usages  of  all  our  other  colonies ;  and 
as  in  no  other  part  of  North  America,  including  the 
United  States,  is  the  French  language  that  of  either 
the  senate  or  the  forum.  But  further  examination 
has  convinced  me  of  the  wise  policy  and  justice 
of  preserving  the  usages  of  the  French  Canadians, 
and  of  their  being  allowed  the  free  use  and  advan- 
tages of  their  mother  tongue  in  the  senate  and  courts. 
Mr.  Pitt  also  intended  to  create  an  order  of  nobility ; 
but  his  plan  was  never  acted  upon,  nor  would  it  suc- 
ceed, if  attempted :  the  materials  do  not  exist  in 
America,  and  even  the  legislative  council,  composed 
of  men  generally  unattached  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  province,  has  been  the  prime  source  of  difficulty 
in  administering  the  government. 

The  representation  of  the  colony,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  increase  of  its  population,  remained  unal- 
tered, until  the  provincial  act  of  the  9th  Geo.  IV. 
subdivided  the  counties,  for  the  more  equal  represent- 
ation of  the  inhabitants,  as  follows :  — 

GASPi— commencing  at  Point  Maquereaux,  at  the 
entrance  of  Chaleur  Bay,  running  N.  W.  47  miles, 
thence  south  until  it  intersects  a  line  from  Cape  Chat 
on  the  St.Lawrence  along  the  said  last-mentioned  line, 
and  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  including 
the  Island  of  Bonaventure  and  all  the  islands  in  front 
and  nearest  the  same,  and  the  Magdalene  Islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  county  comprises  the 
fiefs  of  St.  Anne,  Magdalene,  Grand  Valine  des  Monts, 
and  Anse  de  PEtang,  the  Bay  of  Gasp6  and  settle- 
ments therein,  Point  St.  Peter,  Malbay,  Perc^-,  Anse  a 
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Beaufils,  Cape  Despair,  Grand  River,  Little  Xtiver, 
Papas,  and  Newport.  Population,  in  1833,  about 
3200.  * 

Bona  VENTURE — bounded  by  the  county  of  Gaspfe, 
and  consists  of  such  part  of  the  inferior  district  of 
Gaspfe,  as  is  included  between  the  county  of  Gasp^ 
and  the  district  of  Quebec,  including  all  the  islands 
in  front  nearest  to  the  county,  which  county  com- 
prises the  seigniory  of  Schoolbred,  the  Indian  village 
of  Mission,  and  the  settlements  above,  and  below 
the  same  on  the  north  of  the  River  Restigouche,  the 
settlements  of  Carlton,  Maria,  Richmond,  Hamilton, 
including  Bonaventure,  Cox,  including  the  town  of 
New  Carlisle,  Hope,  including  Paspabiac,  Les  Nou- 
velles,  and  Port  Daniel.    Population  about  5800. 

RiMOusKi  —  bounded  by  the  inferior  district  of 
Gasp^,  by  the  S.  W.  line  of  the  seigniory  of  Riviere 
du  Loup,  prolonged  to  the  southern  bounds  of  the 
province,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, including  all  the  islands  in  the  river,  in  front 
of  the  county  nearest  the  same,  which  county  com- 
prises the  seigniories  of  Riviere  du  Loup,  Isle  Verte, 
D'Artigny,  Trois  Pistoles,  Rioux  des  Trois  Pistoles, 
Bic,  Rimouski,  Barnabe,  Lepage,  Tivierge,  Mitis, 
and  Matane,  and  all  other  lands  comprised  within 
the  said  lands.     Population  about  11,200. 

Kamouraska  —  bounded  by  Rimouski,  by  the 
N.E.  line  of  the  seigniory  of  St.  Roch  des  Aulnets, 
prolonged  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province, 
and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  together 
with  the  islands  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  nearest 
to  the  county  fronting  the  same,  and  on  the  S.E.  by 

*  These  calculations  are  according  to  late  retufnfl  which  I  have 
specially  received. 
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the  southern  boundary  of  the  province  j'  which  county 
comprises  the  seigniory  of  Terrebois,  Granville  and 
Lachenaye,  L*Islet  du  Portage,  Granville,  Kamou- 
raska,  St.  D^nis,  Riviere  Quelle  and  its  augment- 
ation, and  St.  Anne,  and  the  townships  of  Bungay, 
Woodbridge,  and  Ixworth.     Population  15,200. 

L*IsLET  —  comprises  the  seigniories  of  St.  Roch 
des  Aulnets,  R6aume,  St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  Islet, 
Lessard,  Bonsecours,  Vincclot  and  its  augmentation. 
Cap  St.  Ignace,  Gagnier,  St.  Claire,  Riviere  du  Sud 
and  Lepinay.     Population  13,160. 

Bellechasse  —  comprises  the  seigniories  of  Ber- 
thier,  St  Vallier,  St.  Michel,  Beaumont  and  augment- 
ation, La  Durantaye  and  augmentation.  La  Marti- 
ni^re,  Montapeine,  Vincennes,  St.  Gervais,  and  La- 
vaudi^re,  and  townships  of  Buckland  and  Standon. 
Population  16,370. 

Dorchester — consists  of  the  seigniory  of  Lauzon. 
Population  12,150. 

Beauce  —  comprises  the  seigniories  of  Jolliet, 
St.  Etienne,  St.  Marie,  St.  Joseph,  Vaudreuil,  Aubert 
Gallion,  Aubin  de  PIsle,  townships  of  Frampton, 
Cranbourne,  Watford,  Jersey,  Manlow,  Rixborough, 
Spalding,  Ditchfield  and  Woburn,  and  part  of  Clinton 
east  of  Arnold  River.     Population  11,950. 

Megantick  —  comprehends  the  townships  of  So- 
merset, Nelson,  Halifax,  Inverness,  Ireland,  Wolf- 
ston,  Leeds,  Thetford,  Broughton,  Coleraine,  Tring, 
Shenley,  Oulney,  Winslow,  Dorset,  and  Gayhurst. 
Population  712. 

LoTBiNiERE  —  comprises  the  seigniories  of  Tilly, 
or  St.  Antoine,  Gasp6,  St.  Giles  des  Pleines,  Bonse- 
cours, St.  Croix,  Lotbinifere  and  St.  Jean  d'Eschaillons, 
and  their  augmentations^     Population  8826. 
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NicoLET  —  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lotbini^re, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  line  between  Nicolet  and  La 
Baie  du  Febvre  and  Courval ;  towards  the  north  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  south  by  the  B6cancour, 
the  rear  line  of  the  seigniory  of  B6cancour,  on  the 
west  of  that  river  by  the  lines  between  the  townships 
Asl'^n  a  jodefroy,  Roquetaillade  and  the  augment- 
at:_  of  I  alet,  and  by  th*.  '..car  line  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  Nicolet.     Population  13,270. 

Yam  ASK  A  —  cc.Tiprehends  the  seigniories  of  La 
Baie  du  Febvre,  Courval,  Lussaudi^e,  Pierreville,  St. 
Fran9ois  and  its  augmentation,  Lavalli^re,  or  St.  Mi- 
chel, D'Yamaska,  and  Deguire.     Population  9940. 

Drummond — contains  the  townships  of  Aston, 
Bulstrode,  Stanfold,  Arthabaska,  Chester,  Ham, 
Wotton,  Tingwick,  Warwick,  Horton,  Wendover, 
Simpson,  Kingsey,  Durham,  Wickham,  Grantham, 
Upton,  and  Acton,  with  all  augmentations  of  said 
townships.     Population  2272. 

Sherbrooke — contains  the  townships  of  Garth- 
by,  Hatford,  Whitton,  Marston,  Clinton,  Wobrom, 
Stanhope,  Croydon,  Chesham,  Adstock,  Lingwick, 
Weedon,  Dudswell,  Bury,  Hampden,  Ditton,  Ember- 
ton,  Drayton,  Auckland,  Newport,  Westbury,  Stoke, 
Ascot,  Eaton,  Hereford,  Compton,  Clifton,  Windsor, 
Brompton,  Shipton,  Melbourne,  and  Oxford,  with  all 
augmentations  of  said  townships.    Population  (5180. 

Stanstead  —  contains  the  townships  of  Hatley, 
Barnston,  Barford,  Stanstead,  Bolton,  and  Potton, 
with  all  augmentations  of  said  townships.  Popula- 
tion 8764<. 

MissisKoui  —  contains  the  seigniory  of  St.  Ar- 
mand,  and  the  townships  of  Sutton,  Dunham,  and 
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Stanbridge,  with  all  augmentations  of  said  townships. 
Population  8220. 

Shefford  —  contains  the  townships  of  Ely,  Stu- 
kely,  Brome,  Shefford,  Roxton,  Milton,  Granby,  and 
Farnham,  with  augmentations  of  said  townships. 
Population  4900. 

Richelieu — comprehends  the  seigniories  of  St. 
Ours  and  augmentation,  St.  D6nis,  St.  Charles,  Sorel, 
Bourchemin  west  of  the  Yamaska,  Bourg  Marie,  and 
St.  Charles  on  the  Yamaska,  with  the  isles  Cochon, 
Madame,  Ronde,  De  Gr^ce,  Aux  Ours,  Battures  k 
la  Carpe,  Isles  du  Sable,  du  Moine,  and  du  Basque 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  isles  in  the  Richelieu, 
nearest  the  county.     Population  18,150. 

St.  Hyacinthe — comprehends  the  seigniories  of 
De  Ramsay,  Bourchemin  east  of  the  Yamaska,  and 
St.  Hyacinthe.     Population  14,050. 

RouviLLE^  comprising  the  seigniories  of  Rou- 
ville,  Chambly,  East  Monnoir  and.  augmentation, 
Bleury,  Sabrevois,  Noyan,  and  Foucault.  Popula- 
tion 17,250. 

Vercheres  —  comprehends  the  seigniories  of  Con- 
trecoeur,  Bellevue,  Vercheres,  Blain,  Guillodi^re, 
Cap  Michel,  Varennes,  Belceil  and  augmentation, 
Coumoyer,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
opposite  the  same,  isle  Bouchard  excepted.  Popula- 
tion 13,720. 

Chambly  —  comprehending  the  seigniories  of 
Boucherville,  Montarville,  Longueuil,  Fief  Tremblay, 
Chambly  west,  and  the  barony  of  Longueuil.  Popu- 
lation 14,100. 

Laprairie  —r  comprehends  the  seigniories  of  La- 
prairie,  Sault  St.   Louis,  La  Salle,   and  Chanteau- 
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guay,  and  the  isles  nearest  to  the  county.     Popula- 
tion 17,820. 

L' Ac AD1E-— comprehends  the  seigniories  of  Lacolle 
and  De  Lery,  and  the  township  of  Sherrington,  also 
the  lands  nearest  to  the  county.    Population  11,790. 

Beauharnois — comprises  the  seigniory  of  Beau- 
harnois,  and  the  townships  of  Hemmingford,  Hin- 
chinbrook,  and  Godmanchester,  and  the  Indian 
lands  thereof,  to  St.  Regis,  on  the  boundary  of  the 
province.     Population  15,430. 

Vaudreuil — comprises  the  seigniories  of  Vau- 
dreuil,  Rigaud,  Soulanges,  and  New  Longueuil,  and 
the  township  of  Newton.     Populatif  -  14,110. 

Ottawa  —  comprises  the  seigniory  of  La  Petite 
Nation,  and  the  townships  of  Lochaber  and  aug- 
mentations, Buckingham,  Templeton,  Hull,  Eardly, 
Onslow,  and  all  the  townships  on  the  north  of  the 
Ottawa.     Population  4850.  '  - 

Two  Mountains  —  comprises  the  seigniories  of 
Riviere  du  Chene,  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  and 
augmentation,  Argenteuil,  the  townships  of  Chatham, 
Grenville,  and  Wentworth,  Hamington,  Arundel,  and 
Howard,  the  parishes  of  St.  Eustache,  St.  Ben6it,  Ste. 
Scholastique,  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  and  Isle 
Bizarre.     Population  19,740. 

Terrebonne  —  comprehends  the  seigniories  of 
Isle  Jesus,  Terrebonne  and  augmentation,  Des 
Plaines,  Blainville,  part  of  Mille  Isles  and  augment- 
ation, and  the  township  of  Abercrombie.  Popula- 
tion 17,970. 

Lachenaie  —  comprehends  the  parishes  of  La- 
chenaie,  Mascouche,  and  St.  Roch,  and  townships 
of  Kilkenny  and  Wexfordi     Population  16,127* 
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L'AssoMPTiON  —  comprehends  the  parishes  of  St. 
Sulpice,  comprising  Isle  Bouchard,  Repentigny, 
L'Assomption,  and  St.  Jacques,  and  townships  of 
Rawdon  and  Chertsey.     Population  11,135. 

Montreal  —  comprehending  the  seigniory  of 
Montreal.  Population  43,760. 
..  Berthier  —  comprises  the  seigniories  of  Berthier 
and  augmentation,  Du  Sable  or  York,  part  of  Mas- 
quinong^  Fief  Chicot,  Lanoraye,  Dautray  and  aug- 
mentations, Lavaltrie  and  augmentation,  Daillebout 
and  De  Ramsay,  part  of  Lanaudi^re,  and  the  town- 
ships of  Brandon,  Kildare,  and  the  islands  of  St. 
Ignace  and  Du  Fas.     Population  19»^30. 

St.  Maurice  —  comprises  the  seigniories  of  St. 
Marguerite,  St.  Maurice,  Point  du  Lac,  Gatineau, 
Yamachiche,  Riviere  du  Loup,  Grand  Pr6,  Fief  St. 
Jean  and  its  augmentation,  Masquinong^,  Carufel, 
and  part  of  Lanaudi^re.     Population  16,170. 

Cham  plain  —  comprises  the  seigniories  of  St. 
Anne  and  augmentation,  St.  Marie,  Batiscan,  Cham- 
plain,  Cap  de  la  Madeleine,  and  ail  the  islands  nearest 
the  said  county.     Population  8160. 

Portneuf  —  comprises  the  seigniories  of  Guadar- 
ville,  Fossambault,  Augustin,  Guillaume  Bonhomme, 
Pointe  aux  Trembles,  Bourg-Louis,  Belair  and  aug- 
mentation, Dauteuil,  Jacques  Cartier,  Portneuf, 
Perthuis,  Deschambault,  Lachevroti^re,  La  Tesserie, 
Francheville,  Grondines  and  augmentation.  Popu- 
lation 17,300. 

Quebec  —  comprises  the  seigniories  of  Beauport, 
Notre  Dame  des  Anges,  Dorsainville,  L^pinay,  Fief 
St.  Ignace,  Fief  Hubert,  Sillery,  and  St.  Gabriel,  the 
townships  of  Stoneham  arid  Tewkesb-.ry,  and  the 
parishes  of  Beauport,  Charlesbourg,  St.  Ambroise, 
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Jeune  Lorette,  part  of  Ancienne  Lorette,  St  Foi, 
and  of  Quebec.     Population  32,640. 

Montmorency  —  comprehending  the  parishes  of 
St.  F^r^ol,  St.  Joachim,  St.  Anne,  Chateau  Richer, 
and  L'Ange  Gardien.     Population  4!^  10. 

Sacuenay  —  comprises  part  of  the  seigniory  of 
Beaupr6,  Gouffre,  Eboulements,  Murray  Bay,  and 
Mount  Murray,  and  the  township  of  Settington. 
Population  9225. 

Orleans  — •  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  island 
of  that  name.     Population  4870. 

The  first  Provincial  Parliament,  elected  agreeably 
to  the  new  scale  of  representation,  assembled  in 
December,  1830. 

The  office  of  the  Governor  of  Canada  is  both  civil 
and  military,  and  he  is  Captain-General  of  all  British 
America.  There  is  also  a  lieutenant-governor,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  governor-general,  succeeds  to 
the  administration,  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  the 
President  of  the  Executive  Council,  which  represents 
the  Privy  Council  in  England,  administers  the  go- 
vernment. >.■... 

The  Legislative  Council,  representing  the  Lords, 
and  the  House  of  Assembly,  now  consisting  of 
eighty-four  members,  representing  the  Commons, 
form  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Canada.  Bills 
passed  by  both  Houses  become  laws  when  assented 
to  by  the  governor  or  his  representative.  Some  bills 
require  to  be  sent  to  his  Majesty  for  the  royal  al- 
lowance. Acts  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  which 
repeal  or  annul  such  laws  and  customs  as  were 
formerly  established  respecting  tithes,  or  laws  re- 
specting the  appropriation  of  land  for  the  support 
of  Protestant  clergymen  j  the  right  of  the  clergy  to 
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recover  dues  to  ecclesiastics ;  the  constituting  and 
endowing  of  parsonages  and  rectories ;  the  right  of 
presentation  to  the  sam  * ;  and  the  establishment  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  Imperial  Parliai'ncnt,  before  receiving  the 
royal  allowance.  The  Provincial  Parliament  has  the 
exclusive  right  of  raising  a  revenue  for  the  expenses 
and  exigencies  of  the  colony. 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  must  be 
natural-born  subjects;  or  they  must  be  naturalised 
according  to  act  of  Parliament.  Their  appointment 
is  for  life,  unless  they  be  at  one  time  five  years  absent 
from  the  province.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  for  the  counties,  are  elected  by  those  who 
possess  landed  property  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
forty  shillings  ;  and  for  the  towns,  by  five-pound  free- 
holders, or  10/.  annual-rent  payers :  clergymen  are 
not  eligible :  men  of  all  religions,  by  the  constitution, 
are  tolerated  to  sit  About  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Hart, 
a  Jew,  was  elec*,ed  to  represent  Three  Rivers  j  but 
the  House  of  Assembly  expelled  him  on  account  of 
his  religion,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  the  crown 
lawyers,  and  not,  as  is  supposed,  through  the  bigotry 
of  the  Catholic  members,  as  oflen  stated.  He  was  re- 
elected, and  again  expelled,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  given  during  the  previous  Parliament  by  the 
first  crown  lawyers  and  the  judges  of  the  province, 
who  were  then  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


COURTS     or      JUSTICE.  —  DISTRICTS.  —  JUDGES.  —  I  AWTERS. 
NOTARIES.  —  CANADIAN   LAWS.  —  ESTATES.  —  TE  -  JRES. 


In  the  Supreme  Court  of  King's  Bench,  all  civil 
matters  over  10/.  sterling,  except  those  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  and  all  criminal  offences,  are  adjudi- 
cated. 

The  province  is  divided  into  the  fiperior  district- 
of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Ri/ert.  and  the  itw 
feiior  districts  of  Gasp^  and  St.  Francis.  In  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Quebec,  and  also  at  Mont- 
real, a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges  preside. 

In  the  court  at  Three  Rivers  the  several  judges  of 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  for  the  districts  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal  preside,  and  take  precedence  according 
to  the  date  of  their  respective  commissions.  The 
judge  of  the  district  also  sits  in  this  court ;  but  on 
hearing  criminal  matters,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
province  or  the  chief  just  :e  of  Montreal  must  pre- 
side. Inferior  courts,  in  which  a  judge  of  the  King's 
Bench  presides,  are  also  held  in  each  of  the  districts, 
for  deciding  causes  not  exceeding  10/. 

The  provincial  court  for  Gasp^  has,  however, 
cognisance  of  all  matters  not  exceeding  100/. ;  appeals 
from  its  -iecision  may  be  made  to  the  court  at 
Quebec. 

The  provincial  court  for  the  district  of  St.  Francis 
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is  only  empowered  to  decide  matters  of  dispute  not 
exceeding  20/. 

Tiiere  is  also  a  Provincial  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
decides  according  to  the  usage  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  governor,  the  chief  justice  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  chief  justice  of  Montreal,  and  the  executive 
council  form  this  court. 

There  is  no  Court  of  Chancery  in  Lower  Canada, 
nor  is  such  a  court  necessary  in  the  province.  There 
is  a  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty ;  and  in  each  of  the 
districts  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace  are  held.  The 
duties  of  the  high  and  under-sheriffs  and  coro:iers  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  England.  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench  has  also  a  clerk  of  the  crown,  prothonotaries, 
commissioners  for  receiving  evidence,  French  trans- 
lator and  interpreter,  with  the  usual  officers,  such  as 
criers,  constables,  gaolers,  &c. 

In  the  seigniories  and  townships  there  are  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  summary  trisl  of  small 
causes,  and  justices  of  the  peace  take  cognisance  of 
offences,  as  in  England.  There  are  about  200  law- 
yers on  the  rolls  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  all 
of  whom  are  solicitors,  proctors,  and  attornies,  as 
well  as  advocates.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  learn- 
ing and  talent ;  and  to  become  an  able  lawyer  in  the 
courts  of  Lower  Canada  assuredly  requires  not  only 
superior  abilities,  but  great  application,  both  in 
English  and  French,  to  the  study  of  the  complex 
laws  of  the  province.  The  barristers  acted  formerly 
as  notaries ;  but  the  latter  now  form  a  distinct  pro- 
fession, which  may  be  said  to  monopolise  the  engross- 
ing of  all  records  that  may,  by  any  possibility,  ever 
become  subject  of  dispute.  Each  notary's  office  is 
in  fact  a  sort  of  register^office ;  but  uncertainty  must 
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exist  in  respect  to  tenures  that  may  or  may  not  be 
encumbered,  until  a  general  provincial  record  office 
be  established.  There  are  nearly  300  notaries  in  the 
province,  and  mostly  Canadians. 

The  laws  of  Lower  Canada  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  general  heads :  — 

1.  The  criminal  law,  which  consists  of  the  code  of 
England  in  full,  with  some  provincial  statutes. 

2.  The  admiralty  laws,  which  are  wholly  English, 

3.  The  laws  which  affect  matters  of  trade  in  the 
province,  or  transactions  that  may  have  originated  in 
places  or  countries  not  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  are 
governed  by  the  lea:  lociy  and  by  the  commercial  laws 
of  Canada  under  the  French  government  (les  anciennes 
lois  du  pays ;  enfin,  les  lois  rran9oises) ;  but  the  rules 
of  evidence  are  those  established  by  English  law. 

4.  The  French  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
Parliament  of  Parisy  as  it  existed  in  1666,  when  the 
Conseil  Sup^rieiire  was  created. 

5.  The  civil  or  Roman  law,  where  the  French  law 
is  silent. 

6.  The  ordonnanceSf  edicts,  and  declarations  of  the 
French  governors  of  Canada. 

7.  The  provincial  legislative  laws. 

Criminal  matters  are  tried  by  juries  according  to 
English  practice,  and,  in  mercantile  transactions  and 
personal  wrongs,  either  party  may  demand  a  jury  for 
trying  the  case.  The  persons  summoned  by  the  she- 
riffs, as  grand  and  petit  jurors,  have  generally  been 
objected  to  by  the  Canadians ;  and  this  circumstance 
has  for  many  years  been  the  subject  of  complaint 
(plaintes  les  plus  vives).  A  provincial  ordinance  made 
in  the  year  1785  absurdly  limits  the  summoning  of 
jurors,  in  civil  matters,  in  the  courts  of  Montreal  and 
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Quebec,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  in  which  the 
court  is  held,  although  the  district  of  Montreal  con- 
tains eight  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  the  city 
does,  and  that  of  Quebec  six  times  as  many.  This 
regulation  does  not  contemplate  the  district  of  Three 
Rivers.  Bills  for  regulating  the  summoning  of  juries 
have  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
rejected  by  the  council.  A  satisfactory  modification 
was  at  last  agreed  to,  in  1832,  by  the  Legislative 
Council ;  but  only  in  criminal  matters.  In  civil 
affairs  very  little  amendment  has  been  made. 

The  French  laws  affect  all  property,  whether  real 
or  personal,  in  the  seigniories ;  and  by  the  constitu- 
tional act  of  1791,  lands  in  the  townships,  granted  in 
free  and  common  soccage,  are  subject  to  all  the 
incidents  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Canada.  The  Ca- 
nada Tenure  Act  of  182G  declares  "  that  the  law  of 
England  is  the  rule  by  which  real  property  within 
the  townships  was  to  be  regulated  and  administered, 
in  regard  to- dower,  transfer  of  lands,  and  inherit- 
ance." 

According  to  the  Canada  laws  and  tenures,  we 
therefore  find,  in  the  present  day,  estates  held  accord- 
ing to  the  old  French  feudatory  system.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  system  has  its  advantages,  for  it 
prevents  the  non-settlement  of  the  country  by  land 
jobbers ;  and  this  object  the  French  government  seems 
to  have  had  in  view.  "  Le  gouvernement  Fran9ois, 
en  introduisant  dans  la  Canada  ce  qu'on  y  appelle  le 
systeme  f6odal,  n*avoit  pas  pr6tende  y  ^tablir  celui  du 
moyen  kge.  Le  seigneur  en  Canada  n'^toit  en  reality 
qu'une  espfece  defid6i-commissaire,auquel  on  accordait 
une  grande  etendue  de  terre,  k  condition  d'en  faire 
i\  son  tour  des  concessions  des  petits  parties  a  des 
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particuliers,  de  les  defricher,  culiiver,  et  de  les  ha- 
biter." 

Under  this  system,  estates  are  held  nobly  as  ^ejs, 
ov  franc  a  leu  noble  ;  and  in  villenage,  subject  to  cens, 
or  censivCf  and  Jranc  aleu  villain. 

All  the  lands  on  both  shores  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, from  Rimouski  to  Longueuil,  thirty  miles 
above  Montreal,  were  granted  by  the  French  king 
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tenure  was  feudal^  holding  immediately  of  the  king 
en  Jiefy  or  en  roture^  with^i  et  hommage  to  him. 

The  seigneurs  conceded  their  lands  in  lots  of  about 
seventy  arpents  (about  seventy  acres)  to  tenants,  who 
paid  nothing  at  first,  but,  on  cultivating  the  soil, 
gave  the  seigneur  a  small  sum  of  five  shillings  or 
more,  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  a  couple  of  fowls,  or 
something  else,  which  they  raised  on  the  farm,  as  or 
in  the  lieu  of  rent ;  and,  if  stipulated,  with  certain 
services  j  and  they  were  also  to  grind  their  corn  at 
his  mill,  of  which  he  retained  banalitCy  or  moulure,  a 
fourteenth  part,  as  the  miller's  fee. 
•  The  seigneur  claims  also  one  tenth  part  of  the 
fish  caught  on  his  property ;  and  the  deed  of  con- 
cession generally  states,  that  he  may  cut  down 
timber  growing  on  the  censiveSy  for  the  purpose 
of  building  mills,  opening  roads,  and  making  bridges, 
as  being  works  of  general  benefit  to  his  tenants. 
The  seigneurs  have  certain  powers  which  enable 
them  to  oppress  the  censitaires,  but  they  rarely  or 
never  exercise  their  authority ;  and  the  habitanSy 
having  always  experienced  kind  usage,  are  perfectly 
happy.  A  seigneur,  however,  cannot  distress  a  cen- 
sitaire  so  far  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  pitiful  state  of 
want  that   a   landlord   in    Europe   can  subject  his 
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tenant  to.  The  best  proof  of  the  happy  condition 
of  the  censitaireSy  and  that  tenures  are  not  oppres- 
sive, is,  that  they  have  not  felt  a  disposition  to 
settle  on  the  townships  under  free  soccage  tenures, 
while  there  was  any  possible  space  for  them  on  the 
seigniories. 

The  King  of  France  was  feudal  lord  of  the  Ca- 
nadian seigniories,  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
succeeded  to  this  prerogative. 

On  all  transfers  of  landed  property  in  the  seignior- 
ies, mutation  fines  are  due,  either  to  the  feudal  lord 
or  seigneur.  These  fines,  as  well  as  some  other  rights, 
claihis,  and  descents,  have  acquired  names  from  the 
Coutume  de  Paris,  which  are  now  heard  daily,  in  the 
language  of  common  parlance,  in  Canada,  and  there- 
fore require  some  explanation. 

Quint  is  a  fiflh  part  of  the  purchase-money  of  an 
estate  held  en  fief,  which  must  be  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser to  the  feudal  lord,  that  is,  to  the  king.  If  the 
feudal  lord  believes  the  j^e/*  to  be  sold  under  value, 
he  can  take  the  estate  to  himself  by  paying  the  pur- 
chaser the  price  he  gave  for  it,  with  all  reasonable 
expenses.* 

Relief  \^  the  rent  or  revenue  of  one  year  for  mu- 
tation fine,  when  an  estate  is  inherited  only  by  colla- 
teral descent. 

.  Lods  et  ventes  are  fines  of  alienation  of  one  twelfth 
part  of  the  purchase-money  paid  to  the  seigneur  by 
the  purchaser,  on  the  transfer  of  property,  in  the 
same  manner  as  quints  are  paid  to  the  king  on  the 


*  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  Report  on 
the  aifairs  of  Canada  in  1828,  recommended  the  crown  to  relin- 
quish the  quints. 
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mutation  oijiqfs ;  and  are  held  en  roture,  which  is 
an  estate  to  which  heirs  succeed  equally. 

Franc  aleu  noble  is  a  fief,  or  freehold  estate,  held 
subject  to  no  seigniorial  rights  or  duties,  and  acknow- 
ledging no  lord  but  the  king. 

The  succession  to  fiefs  is  different  from  that  of  pro- 
perty held  en  roture^  or  by  vilienage.  The  eldest 
son,  by  right,  takes  the  chdteaUy  and  the  yard  adjoin- 
ing it ;  also  an  arpent  of  the  garden  joining  the  ma- 
nor-house, and  the  mills,  ovens,  or  presses  within  the 
seigniory,  belonging  to  him  j  but  the  profit  arising 
from  these  is  to  be  divided  among  the  other  heirs. 
Females  have  no  precedence  of  right ;  and  when 
there  are  only  daughters,  the  JieJ"  is  equally  divided 
among  them.  When  there  are  only  two  sons,  the 
eldest  takes  two  thirds  of  the  lands,  besides  the  chd- 
teauy  mill,  &c.,  and  the  younger  one  third.  When 
there  are  several  sons,  the  elder  claims  half  the  lands, 
and  the  rest  have  the  other  half  divided  among  them. 

Censive  is  an  estate  held  in  the  feudal  manner,  sub- 
ject to  the  seigniorial  fines  or  dues.  All  the  Cana- 
dian habiianst  or  small  farmers,  are  censitaires. 

Property,  according  to  the  laws  of  Canada,  is  either 
proprct  that  is,  held  by  r'?scent;  or  acquets j  which 
means  being  acquired  by  industry  or  other  means. 

Communaut^  de  bien  is  partnership  in  property  by 
marriage ;  for  the  wife,  by  tliis  law,  becomes  an  equal 
partner  in  whatever  movable  property  the  husband 
possessed  before  or  acquires  after  marriage,  and  the 
husband  is  placed  in  the  same  position  in  respect 
to  the  wife's  movable  property.  Immovable  pro- 
perty, acquired  by  purchase  during  marriages,  goes 
into  the  communautd ;  but  property  acquired  by 
descent  belongs  to  the  party  who  inherits  it.     This 
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law  might  operate  as  well  as  most  general  laws,  if 
both  husband  and  Jemme  closed  the  ^nale  of  life  on 
the  same  day ;  but  very  unhappy  consequences  have 
sometimes  arisen  when  the  one  died  before  the  other. 
For  instance,  when  one  parent  dies,  the  children 
may  claim  half  of  all  the  property,  as  heirs  to  that 
parent.  This  law,  calculated  to  produce  family  discord, 
may  be  avoided  by  an  antenuptial  contract,  which 
bars  the  communautd  de  bien,  and  by  will  after 
marriage. 

Real  or  immovable  property  possessed  before  mar- 
riage, except  by  contract,  does  not  enter  into  the 
communautd ;  the  husband  and  wife,  and  their  heirs 
or  assigns  respectively,  retaining  or  inheriting  their 
particular  estates :  either  may  dispose  of  it  by  will, 
as  well  as  their  respective  portions  of  the  commu- 
nauU.  •  >       ,    •  •  ?'5  w;  ,       _ 

Dower,  in  Canada,  is  either  customary  or  stipu- 
lated. The  first  consists  of  half  the  movable  property 
which  the  husband  was  possessed  of  at  the  time  of 
marriage,  and  half  of  all  the  property  which  he  may 
inherit  in  a  direct  line :  of  this  the  wife  has  the  use 
for  life,  and  the  children  may  claim  it  on  her  death. 
Stipulated  dower  is  a  portion  which  the  husband  gives 
instead  of  the  customary  dower.  The  husband  has  the 
power  of  disposing  of  all  the  property  during  the 
communauM  belonging  to  it,  as  well  as  his  own  pre- 
vious real  estate,  and  the  revenue  of  his  wife's  im- 
movable estate.  The  wife  may  also  dispose  of  her 
immovable  property  with  her  husband's  sanction ; 
but  not  otherwise  during  his  life.  The  power  of  the 
husband  to  sell  property  belonging  to  the  commu- 
nauU  ceases  on  the  wife's  death. 

There  are  208  seigniories  and  fiefs,  both  feudal,  in 
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Lower  Canada,  containing  about  10,000,000  English 
statute  acres,  or  12,000,000  French  arpents ;  but 
when  the  barren  island  of  Anticosti,  the  stubborn 
territory  of  Mille  Vaches,  Labrador,  and  the  useless 
lands  in  the  rear  of  the  C6te  de  fieaupr6,  &c.  are 
deducted,  there  are  not  more  than  6,000,000  acres 
fit  for  cultivation  within  the  seigniories  and  fiefs,  for 
an  actual  resident  population  of,  in  1831,  513,000 
Canadians  of  French  race,  beside  others.  The  French 
Canadians  may  now  (1833)  be  estimated  at  not  less 
than  550,000.* 

The  lands  granted  in  free  and  common  soccage, 
being  the  freehold  tenure  of  England,  in  the  160 
townships  laid  out  or  projected,  amount  to  about 
3,000,000;  the  remaining  quantity,  about  3,300,000, 
consists,  first,  of  the  one  seventh'  of  each  township 
laid  out  in  ranges  among  the  grants,  for  clergy  re- 
serves,  equal  to  900,000  acres,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  900,000  acres  reserved  for  government  purposes  ; 
leaving  1,500,000  acres  in  tiie  townships  still  un- 
granted.t 

The  townships  are  generally  laid  out  in  blocks  of 
about  9  by  12  miles,  and  contain  (more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  their  boundaries,)  62,000  to  67,000  acres. 

Each  township  is  laid  out  in  308  lots  of  about  73 
chains  by  29  chains,  containing  each  200  acres.  Of 
the  308  lots,  88  are  reserved  for  the  clergy  and  the 
crown  :  a  great  impediment  to  the  settlement  of  the 
country ;  and  which,  if  not  discontinued,  will  form 
causes  of  difficulty  that  will  completely  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  government 

'  *  See  statistics  of  Lower  Canada  hereafter, 
t  Several  lots  of  this  quantity  were  granted  last  year,  1832. 
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The  remaining  lands  in  the  province  may  be  either 
granted  in  seigniories,  fief's,  or  in  common  soccage. 
Nor  can  the  government  act  more  judiciously  than 
to  grant  lands,  in  future  tenures,  agreeably  to  the 
seigniorial  tenures,  if  that  mode  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  provincial  parliament. 

Large  tracts  of  the  best  lands  in  the  province  are 
neglected  by  the  grantees,  who  have  not  fulfilled  the 
provisions  of  settlement.  Many  of  these  were  granted 
to  men  called  leaders.  A  leader  was  a  person  who, 
having  settled  on  these  lands,  applied  and  received  a 
patent,  agreeably  to  the  royal  instructions  of  1796,  for 
himself  and  89  associates,  of  1200  acres  of  land  each ; 
but  the  leader  generally  contrived  to  secure  1000  acres 
of  that  granted  to  each  of  his  associates. 

From  the  foregoing  calculations  it  will  appear, 
although  a  great  portion  of  the  townships  is  without 
inhabitants,  and  the  reserves  not  cultivated  nor 
settled,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of 
Gaspfe,  the  best  part  of  which  is  claimed  by  the 
Americans,  there  is  very  little  good  land,  exclusive 
of  the  townships,  now  to  be  granted  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada. 

By  the  imperial  act  of  6  Geo.  IV.  provision  for 
establishing  a  court  of  escheat  is  made.  I  believe 
no  forfeitures  have  been  declared;  nor  does  the 
court,  properly  speaking,  exist  in  operation.  . 

The  same  act,  generally  called  the  Tenure  Act,  to 
provide  for  the  extinction  of  feudal  and  seigniorial 
rights,  and  burdens  on  lands  held  a  litre  de  jief,  and  d 
litre  de  cens,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
for  the  gradual  conversion  of  these  tenures  into  the 
tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage,  and  for  other 
purposes,  declares. 
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1.  Persons  holding  fiefs  or  seigniories  may,  on 
application  to  his  Majesty,  and  on  surrender  of  the 
ungranted  parts  thereof,  obtain  a  commutation  and 
release  of  feudal  burdens  due  to  his  Majeit^y. 

2.  Such  a  fief  or  seigniory  may  be  regranted  to 
the  proprietor  in  free  and  common  soccage. 

3.  Feudal  and  seigniorial  rights,  on  the  granted 
parts  of  such  seigniory,  not  to  be  affected  until  a  com- 
mutation thereof  shall  be  obtained. 

4.  Persons  holding  in  fief,  and  obtaining  a  com- 
mutation as  aforesaid,  shall  be  bound  to  grant  the 
like  commutation  to  those  holding  under  them,  if 
required;  for  such  price  or  indemnity  as  may  be 
fixed  by  experts, 

5.  Such  commutation  being  voluntarily  agreed 
upon,  or  awarded  by  a  court  of  law,  all  feudal  rights 
shall  cease,  and  the  tenure  be  held  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  and  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
England. 

The  laws  of  Canada  are  in  many  respects  good : 
they  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Scotland ;  and,  if 
no  conflicting '  usages  be  introduced,  they  might 
operate  in  Canada  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Scottish  laws  do  in  Scotland. 
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CHAP.   XIII. 

REVENUE   AND   EXPENDITURE.  —  PUBLIC   OFFICES,   ETC.  ' 

The  revenue  of  Lower  Canada  amounts  to  about 
140,000/.,  exclusive  of  an  allowance  for  duties  to 
Upper  Canada.  It  arises  principally  from  impost 
duties  on  articles  of  luxury,  and  partly  from  his 
Majesty's  rents,  which  consist  of  the  droit  de  quints 
depending  in  amount  on  the  frequency  and  value  of 
the  mutation  of  fiefs  ;  of  the  rents  of  the  King's  posts 
at  Saguenay,  Port  Neuf,  &c.,  and  let  as  stations  for 
the  fur  trade ;  of  the  rents  of  the  royal  forges  at 
St.  Maurice ;  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  Jesuits* 
estates,  &c. 

The  public  accounts  for  tlie  year  1829  produced 
the  following  statement :  —  ' 


fe! 


The  groi  •  receipts  of  duties,  &c.,  without  any 

deduction  ....  ^g  172,091     2    2J 

Outstanding  on  bonds  ^19,021     1     6 

Salaries,  commissions,  &c.         8,774<  17  10^ 
Drawbacks  •  -  403  15     0 

^28,199  14     ^ 

Net  income  paid  into  the  Province  Treasury  a£'143,891     7  lOJ 

Further  expenses  of  collection  and  repay- 
ment of  duties         -        -    a^3,387     6     3 

Portion  payable  to  Upper 
Canada,  under  Canada 
Trade  Act  -  -  31,209  19    9 

^34,597    6    0 

Net  available  income  of  thr    rovince  for  the 
year  1829  -  -  -  agl09,294     1   lOj^ 

The  increase  over  last  year  is  5^15,194  5s.  S|rf. 
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In  1807,  the  gross  levenue amounted  to  only  31,000/. 
In  18?9,  the  House  of  Asseml)ly  voted  35,000/.  for 
the  improvement  of  roads  alone.  The  revenue  is 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  the  payment  of  the 
civil  list,  the  execution  of  pu'^l'c  works,  to  the  en- 
couragement of  education)  agriculture,  trade,  &c.* 

The  principal  officers  ^f  government  are  the  go- 
vernor-general, lieutenant-governor,  chief-justice  of 
Canada  and  of  Quebec;  chief-justice  of  Montreal, 
six  puisne  judges,  judge  of  Three  Rivers,  provincial 
judge  of  Gasp^,  provincial  judge*  of  St.  Francis, 
attorney-general,  solicitor-general,  judge  of  the  court 
of  vice-admiralty,  receiver-general,  provincial  secre- 
tary and  registrar,  civil  secretary  to  the  governor, 
auditor-general  of  accounts,  inspector-general  of 
accounts,  surveyor-general,  the  officers  of  the  Exe- 
cutive and  Legislative  Councils  and  House  of 
Assembly  j  French  translator  to  the  governor,  print- 
ers to  the  government,  masters  and  clerks  in  chan- 
cery, inspector-general  of  the  King's  domain,  and 
clerk  of  the  land  roll,  auditor  of  land  patents;  grand 
voyers  of  the  province,  or  chief  inspectors  of  roads, 
&c.,  one  for  each  district;  postmaster-general,  in- 
spector-general of  the  King's  domain,  commissioner 
for  the  sale  and  management  of  crown  lands,  super- 
intendent of  emigrants  and  settlers  in  the  Canadas ; 
commissioner  of  roads  throughout  the  province,  com- 
missioners for  the  improvement  of  internal  navigation, 
commissioner  for  the  erection  and  repairing  of  public 
buildings,  commissioners  for  exploring  the  country, 
and  commissioners   for  the  management  of  the  Je- 

*  This  appropriation,  and  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government 
for  1832,  will  appear  in  the  general  summary,  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  ^ 
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suits*  estates.  There  are  also  various  municipal 
officers  in  the  towns.  The  postmaster-general  is  paid 
by  his  own  department.  Several  offices  have  been 
abolished,  and  pensions  given  to  those  who  held 
them. 

The  roads  in  Canada  along  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
first  opened  through  the  seigniories  by  the  censitaires 
or  habitans,  each  of  whom  still  repairs  the  road 
crossing  his  own  farm.  The  erecting  bridges,  and 
opening  new  roads  in  difficult  parts  of  the  province, 
have  been  either  accomplished,  or  the  inhabitants 
assisted,  by  numerous  grants  of  money  voted  by  the 
legislature,  and  placed  under  the  management  of 
special  commissioners.*  There  are  scarcely  any 
public  burdens  j  no  taxes,  nor  poor  laws.  Whenever 
cases  of  distress  occur,  relief  is  afforded  by  benevolent 
contribution.  - 

The  militia  laws  are  much  the  same  as  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  Canadians  are  ever  ready  to  observe 
them.  Their  officers  are  chiefly  Canadians;  and 
the  habitanSf  who  are  drilled  in  their  own  language, 
attend  to  their  orders  without  dispute  or  hesitation. 

In  1828,  the  total  strength  of  the  militia  of  Lower 
Canada  consisted  of  81,&1<9  men  liable  to  march  in 
case  of  invasion ;  divided  into  sixty-two  battalions, 
and  commanded  by  2434  officers.  There  are  also 
four  companies  of  cavalry  troops,  and  two  battalions 
of  volunteers,  which,  added  to  the  militia,  makes  the 


*  The  seigniories  being  laid  out  in  concessions,  parallel  roads 
divide  these,  along  which  are  the  houses  of  the  habUans,  and  the 
road  in  front  of  which  is  repaired  by  the  respective  censitaires. 
Particular  roads  communicating  from  one  range  of  concessions  to 
another  are  repaired  by  the  public,  who  are  benefited  by  such 
roads. 
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effective  force  of  the  province  about  85,000.  The 
whole  force  is  now  about  92,000.*  The  staff' of  the 
militia  consists  of  the  governor-general  as  commander- 
in-chief,  three  aides-de-camp,  eight  lieutenant-colonels, 
four  majors,  adjutant-general,  deputy-adjutant-general, 
assistant  adjutant-general,  paymaster-general,  quarter- 
master-general, judge-advocate-general,  superintend- 
ent-general of  hospitals,  and  surgeon-general. 

The  Indian  department  of  Lower  Canada  consists 
of  a  chief  superintendent,  under  superintendent,  re- 
sident agent  and  secretaries,  four  residents,  one 
clerk,  four  interpreters,  one  schoolmaster,  and  four 
missionaries. 

The  naval  department  of  Lower  Canada  is  almost 
too  trifling  to  notice,  and  consists  of  a  small  establish- 
ment at  Isle  aux  Noix,  on  the  Richelieu,  near  Lake 
Champlain,  where  there  are  a  captain  and  lieutenant 
superintending. 

There  are  also  stationed  in  Lower  Canada  the 
greater  part  of  three  regiments  of  foot,  two  companies 
of  artillery,  and  two  companies  of  royal  engineers. 

The  several  departments  connected  with  the  army 
are,  the  military  secretary's  office,  which  has  an  assist- 
ant military  secretary,  and  four  clerks  j  the  quarter- 
master-general's department,  the  officers  of  which  are, 
the  deputy-quarter-master-general  and  two  clerks;  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  garrison  at 
Quebec  j  the  town-majors  of  Quebec  and  Montreal ; 
a  foot-adjutant  and  commandant  at  Isle  aux  Noix ;  a 
foot-adjutant  at  Coteau  du  Lac ;  a  commandant  at 
Quebec,  at  Montr*  al,  and  St.  Helen's. 

The  royal  engineer  department,  stationed  in  Lower 

*  See  statistics  of  Lower  Canada  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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Canada  has  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  two  cap- 
tains, two  lieutenants,  an  assistant  engineer,  twelve 
clerks  of  the  works,  three  overoeers,  two  master 
smiths,  a  master  carpenter,  a  master  mason,  and  a 
foreman  of  labourers. 

The  ordnance  department  has  two  ordnance  store- 
keepers, two  deputies,  and  eight  clerks;  and  the 
barrack  department  has  a  barrack-master  at  each  of 
the  garrisons  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal, 
Coteau  du  Lac^  William  Henry,  Chambly,  Laprairie, 
and  Isle  aux  Noix. 

The  commissariat  department  is  superintended  by 
a  commissary-general,  under  whom  there  are  a  de- 
puty-commissary-general, assistant  commissary-gene- 
ral,  eighteen  deputy-assistant  commissary-generals, 
and  four  treasury  clerks  j  and  in  the  department  of 
commissary  of  accounts,  there  are  one  deputy  com- 
missary-general, one  assistant  commissary-general, 
three  deputy-assistant  commissary-generals,  and  one 
clerk. 

The  medical  department  consists  of  a  deputy- 
inspector  of  hospitals,  an  apothecary  to  the  forces, 
two  staff-surgeons,  two  hospital-assistants,  a  medical 
attendant,  and  purveyor's  clerk. 

The  post-office  department  is  under  tiie  same  re- 
gulations as  in  England.  The  general  post-office  of 
Quebec  is  superintended  by  the  deputy-postmaster- 
general  of  British  North  America;  and  there  are 
sixty-two  post-offices  established  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  in  various  parts  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  sixty-four  in  Upper  Canada.  This  department, 
liowever,  is  far  from  being  so  satisfactorily  regulated 
as  in  the  United  States ;  and  it  forms  a  subject  of 
complaint  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which 
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may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  better  and  more  conveni- 
ent regulations.* 

His  Majesty's  customs  for  the  port  of  Quebec  con- 
trols the  entries  at  all  the  ports  of  the  province. 
The  officers  at  Quebec  are,  the  collector,  controller, 
surveyor,  naval  officer,  three  clerks,  four  searchers, 
and   waiters,   tide-surveyor,    two  tidesmen,    admea- 
surer  of  ships,  warehouse-keeper,  locker,   and  mes- 
senger.    At  Montreal  there  are  three  officers :  the 
surveyor,  waiter,   and  searcher,  and  tide-surveyors. 
At   St.  John's,   Lake   Champlain,  there   are  a  col- 
lector, controller,  ganger,  and  two  land-waiters.     At 
Coteau  du  Lac  there  are  a  collector  and  a  controller; 
at  Sherbrooke,  and  at  Nouvelle  Beauce,  there  is  at 
each  a  collector;  and  at  Gaspe,  New  Carlisle,  and 
Magdalene  Islands,  there  is  at  each  place  a  sub-col- 
lector.    There  are  land-waiters  at  Lacole,  Compton, 
and  Stanstead  ;  and  inspectors  of  merchandise,  scows, 
and  rafts,  at  Chateauguy  and  Coteau  dn  Lac.     Before 
all  the  fees  were  abolished,  and  salaries  established, 
the  incomes  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  that  of  the 
collector  in  particular,  were  enormous ;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Quebec  addressed  the  Treasury  afterwards, 
complaining  of  the  illegal  exaction  of  fees  by  the 
collector,  for  wliich  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  Court 
of  King*s  Bench  ;  and  the  legislature  passed  several 
resolutions,    charging   him  with    illegally    retaining 
G424/.  of  the  monies  collected  at  the  customs.     The 
fees  of  the  Court  of  Vice-admiralty  are  also  con- 
sidered just  causes  of  complaint. 

*  See  remarks  on  the  post-office  department  of  North  America, 
in  a  separate  chapter,  Book  IX.,  of  this  voUime. 
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CONFIGUnATION  AND  GENERAL  ASPECT  OF  CANADA.  —  GEOLO- 
GICAL STRUCTURE. ORGANIC  REMAINS. STEPS. MINER- 
ALOGY.—  WESTERN  REGION.  —  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  CLIMATE, 
ETC. 
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Canada  may  be  said  to  present  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  grand  configuration  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  vast  re- 
gion, rising  abruptly  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  natural  features  of  its 
lands  and  waters  exhibit  romantic  sublimities  and 
picturesque  beauties,  amidst  the  variety  and  grandeur 
of  which  the  imagination  wanders,  and  loses  itself, 
luxuriating  among  boundless  forests,  magnificent 
rivers,  vast  chauis  of  mountains,  immense  lakes, 
extensive  prairies,  and  roaring  cataracts. 

The  mind,  on  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  oc- 
cupied under  impressions,  and  with  ideas,  as  varied 
as  they  are  great  and  interesting.  The  ocean-like 
width  of  this  mighty  river  where  it  joins  the  gulf,  — 
the  great  distance  (about  2500  miles)  between  its 
vast  debouche  and  the  source  of  the  most  westerly  of 
its  streams,  —  the  numerous  lakes,  cataracts,  and 
rivers,  which  form  its  appendages,  —  the  wide  and 
important  regions,  exhibiting  mountains,  valleys, 
forests,  plains,  and  savannahs,  which  border  on  these 
innumerable  lakes  and  rivers,  —  their  natural  re- 
sources, — their  discovery  and  settlement,  and  the  vast 
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field  thrown  open  in  consequence  for  the  enterprise, 
industry,  and  capital  of  mankind,  are  subjects  so 
great,  and  so  fertile  in  materials  for  speculative 
theories,  as  well  as  practical  undertakings  and  gain- 
ful pursuits,  that  the  imagination  strives  in  vain  to 
create  an  empire  so  grand  and  powerful  as  that  to 
which  the  energy  of  succeeding  generations  will 
likely  raise  a  country  possessed  of  such  vast  and 
splendid  capabilities  as  those  of  the  Canadas.  * 

The  natural  aspect,  configuration,  and  geological 
structure  of  Canada,  exhibit  the  greatest  diversity  of 
appearance. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Gaspfe 
to  some  miles  above  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec, 
the  whole  country  presents  high  mountains,  valleys, 
and  forests.  These  mountains  appear  as  high  as  any 
of  the  Alleghany  chain,  of  which  range  they  form  a 
part. 

Their  altitude  has  not,  however,  been  ascertained. 
I  have  seen  various  parts  of  their  outline  and  sum- 
mits rising  in  the  interioV;  when  I  was  on  the  sea, 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  distent.  The  prevailing  rocks 
are  granite,  in  vast  st*ata,  hut  sometimes  in  boulders 

*  The  St.  Lawrence  may  c«!i tainly,  including  its  lakes,  tributaries, 
vast  breadth,  and  the  quanti*}-  or  fresh  water  it  discharges,  be  con- 
sidered the  largest  river  iv;  tie  world.  FroiP  Cape  Chat,  100  miles 
above  Cape  Rosier,  where  its  moutii  may  be  deemed  to  commence, 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  the  distance  is  2120  miles.  At  Cape 
Rosier  its  breadth  is  eighty  miles,  and  at  Cape  Chat  forty  miles  ; 
at  Kamouraska,  where  its  waters  are  brackish,  its  breadth  is 
twenty  miles,  and  its  average  depth  twelve  fathoms.  It  discharges 
annually  to  the  sea  4,277,880,000,000  tnns  of  fresh  water,  of 
which  one  half  may  be  considered  melted  snow.  The  length  of 
the  Amazon  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean  is  2070  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  at  its  embouchure  is  twenty-thrwe  miles. 
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between  the  mountains  and  the  shore;  greywacke  and 
clay  slate  also  occur,  with  limestone  occasionally;  and 
various  other  rocks,  usually  detached,  present  them- 
selves. The  mountains  and  valleys  are  thickly  wooded: 
the  soil  is  generally  very  productive  along  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  in  the  valleys  of  the  in- 
terior, according  to  the  usual  indications  of  fertility, 
equally  fit  for  cultivation.  The  lower  islands  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  mere  inequalities  of  the  vast  granite 
strata  which  occasionally  protrude  ovei  ihe  level  of  the 
river.  The  Kamouraska  Islands,  and  fhe  Penguins, 
in  particular,  exhibit  this  appearance ;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Kamouraska  and  St.  Anne  huge  masses  of 
granite  rise  into  sharp  conical  hills,  one  of  which 
is  500  feet  higti,  with  smooth  sides,  and  scarcely  a 
fissure.  The  mountain  of  St.  Anne  is  lofty  and 
imposing.     Its  ascent  is  rugged  and  picturesque. 

At  St.  Roch  the  post-road  leads  for  more  than  a 
mile  under  a  perpendicular  ridge  of  granite,  300  feet 
high. 

The  north  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec, 
exhibits  trap  rocks,  clay  slate,  various  detached  rocks, 
and  granite  occasionally ;  tlie  latter  is  considered  to 
prevail  in  tlie  interior  country,  and  particularly  as 
forming  the  b-^se  of  the  mountains  of  Labrador,  and 
of  the  country  north  of  'Quebec.  Cape  Tourment, 
thirty  miles  from  Quebec,  is  a  round  massive  granite 
mountain,  about  1000  feet  high,  and  a  ramification 
of  the  rugged  interior  chain.  The  lands  situated  on 
the  north  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the 
River  Sagienay,  are  not  near  so  high  as  those  on 
the  south  coast;  but  their  features  are  remarkably 
rugged  and  "orbidding,  and  apparently  nowhere  fit 
for  cultivation.     Numerous  small  rapid  rivers,  plenti- 
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fully  frequented  by  salmon,  roll  from  the  mountains 
over  rugged  channels,  or  foam  over  precipices,  into 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

Except  in  the  bogs  or  marshes,  rocks  obtrude 
between  the  trees  over  all  parts  of  the  surface.  Al- 
though the  country  is  generally  covered  with  wood, 
yet.  the  trees  are  far  from  attaining  the  size  of  those 
on  the  south  coast.  In  various  parts  I  observed 
extraordinary  deep  fiissures,  from  six  inches  to  two 
feet  wide,  and  apparently  many  ^eet  deep^  dividing 
the  rocks  as  if  they  had  been  cracked  by  the  action 
of  fii*e,  or  some  volcanic  shock :  intense  frost  may 
have  been  the  agent.  In  many  places  these  fissures, 
hidden  from  view  by  various  creeping  shrubs,  formed 
dangerous  traps.  The  Indians  have  told  me  that 
they  have  seen  some  of  these  rents  several  miles  in 
length,  about  a  foot  brjad,  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  deep* 

As  we  approach  Quebec,  a  reddish  or  dark  clay 
sl?te  appears  as  the  prevailing  rock,  and  it  forms  the 
bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Kingston  and  Niagara. 
Boulders  of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite, 
trap,  and  marble,  occur  as  detached  rocks  in  the  same 
extensive  region. 

Above  the  Rapiiis  of  Richelieu,  where  the  moun- 
tains commence  retreating  to  the  south  and  north,  a 
flat  country  prevails,  until  we  reach  Queenston 
Heights.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the  low 
lands  is  apparently  of  alluvial  formation ;  and  twenty 
to  fifty-five  feet  rise  of  the  waters  would  nearly  cover 
the  whole  country  between  the  Alieghanies  and  the 
high  lands  of  the  north.  The  exceptions  to  this  gene- 
ral rule  are,  the  Beieoil  mountain,  the  higliest  summit 
of  which  is  about  1200  feet  high.     This  mountain 
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is  an  abrupt  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  divides  the  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers  St.  Francis  and 
Yamaska.  The  mountain  to  which  Montreal  owes 
its  name,  the  rocks  of  which  appear  to  be  principally 
of  the  trap  family,  accompanied  by  limestone,  is 
another  exception.  Whenever  rapids  occur,  we  find 
the  elevation  of  the  country  increasing,  and  limestone 
generally  accompanying  the  prevailing  rocks.  The 
step  of  country  formed  by  tlie  calcareous  ridge,  which 
commences  at  Queenpton  Height,  and  which  rests  on 
a  bluish  clay  slate,  is  elevated  about  350  feet  above 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  upper  country, 
the  base  of  which  is  limestone,  is  generally  level,  until 
we  approach  the  high  lands  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Michigan.  This  calcareous  region  abounds 
in  organic  remains,  some  of  which,  particularly  the 
serpents  in  nests,  are  very  rare  and  beautiful*  j  and 


•  Various  nniues  applied  to  local  appearances  or  peculiarities 
are  current  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  Americans,  and  intro- 
duced, someti.nes,  without  explanation,  into  books ;  for  instance : 

Vaults,  which  are  deep  glens  or  valleys  in  the  forests. 

Carraboo  Plains  are  lands  formerly  laid  waste  by  fire,  or  that 
from  some  natural  cause  produce  little  wood.  They  are  also 
called  barrens  ;  and  are  frequented  by  the  Moose  and  Carraboo. 

Cedar  Swamps  are  deep   mossy  bogs,  soft  and  spongy  below 
with   a    coating  sufficiently   firm    to  uphold    small  cedar   or  fir 
trees,  or  shrubs.     Such   lands  are   difficult,  almost   incapable,   of 
culirire. 

Buffalo  or  Deer  Licks  are  marshes  on  low  level  grounds,  over 
which  salt  sprl'^^s  flow,  and  to  which  buffitlo  and  deer  resort,  to 
lick  the  salt  that  adheres  to  shrubs  or  small  trees. 

Prairies  are  lands  on  which,  from  being  overflowed  during 
spring  and  fall,  the  growth  of  trees  is  prevented. 

Intervales,  or  BoUoms,  are  alluvial  lands,  along  the  rivers  or 
lakes. 
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in  many  places  petrified  horns  and  bones  of  wild  ani- 
mals, shells,  trees,  &c.  have  been  frequently  dug  up. 
The  limestone  rocks  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  in 
Lake  Huron,  contain  similar  organic  remains  to  those 
that  occur  abundantly  in  the  limestone  rocks  which 
prevail  as  the  base  of  the  island  of  Anticosti.  Along 
the  north  coasts  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior 
granite  predominates.  Some  distance  back  from  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  stepSy  or  rampSy  which  are  abrupt 
elevations,  occur.  They  seem  to  have  formed,  at  some 
period,  the  banks  or  beaches  along  which  the  waters 
flowed.  Behind  the  first  of  these  steps  table  land 
generally  extends  for  some  distance,  or  until  a  second 
step  and  flat  land  occur,  sometimes  followed  by  a 
third  and  fourth  ramp.  These  appear  at  Malbay, 
Lake  St.  Peter,  Lake  Huron,  and  at  many  other 
places.  Indications  of  volcanic  eruptions  appear  at 
St.  PauPs  Bay,  and  on  the  mountains  north  of  Quebec. 
The  great  earthquake  of  1663  is  said  to  have  over- 
turned a  chaiii  of  freestone  mountains  300  miles 
long,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  levelled  them 
with  the  plains.     We  cannot,  however,  consider  the 


rivers  or 


Mammoth  Caves  are  Dens  in  which  skeletons  of  the  mam- 
moth have  been  found. 

Rattlesnake  Dens  are  caverns,  in  the  basins  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, in  which  myriads  of  living  rattlesnakes  are  said  to  abound, 
tangled  among  each  other.  Of  this  circumstance  I  know  nothing, 
but  the  common  report ;  although  I  have  heard  the  backwoodsmen 
swear  that  it  is  true. 

Blazes  are  marks  on  the  sides  of  trees,  by  chipping  a  small 
slice  oflP  with  an  axe,  and  continued  in  a  line  through  a  forest,  for 
the  guidance  of  travellers  where  there  are  no  roads. 

Sugarie  is  a  plot  of  forest  lands  in  which  niaple  trees  abound, 
and  where  sugar  is  made  from  the  t-ap. 
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authority  we  find  in  the  journals  of  the  Jesuits  as 
sufficient  to  establish  this  circumstance,  when  the 
configuration  of  the  adjoining  country  has  not  appa- 
rently been  disturbed.  • 
Canada  is  considered  rich  in  minerals.    Iron  of  the 
best  quality  has  been  found  in  great  abundance  ;  sil- 
ver has  been  picked  up  in  small  quantities ;  lead,  tin, 
and  copper  have  been  discovered  in  several  places. 
Coal  has  not  yet  been  discovered.     We  are,  how- 
ever, still  ignorant  of  the  mineral  riches,  and  even 
of  the  geology,  of  these  regions.     The   researches 
of  the  Montreal  Natural   History  Society  lead   us 
to  expect  important  discoveries.     The  following  ex- 
tract enumerates   most   of  the   min?rals  that  have 
been   discovered :  —  **  The   mineralogy  of  the   Ca- 
nadas  has  hitherto  been  almost  altogether  neglected ; 
but  the  imperfect  researches  which  have  been  made 
prove  it  to  be  rich  in  the  scarcer  kinds  of  minerals, 
and  not  deficient  in  those  applicable  to  economical 
purposes.      Petalite,   one   of  the   rarest  substances 
in    the  world,    and    remarkable   for   containing  the 
newly  discovered  fourth  alkali,  lithia,  was  sent  from 
York,   in  Upper   Canada,    in    1820,  by  Dr.  Lyon, 
surgeon  to  tlie  forces.     Beryl  is  found  at  Lake  of  the 
Woods  J    Labrador  felspar  (Lake    Huron);    axinite 
(Hawkesbury  Ottawa,  the  only  place  in  North  Ame- 
rica) ;  aventurine  (Lake  Huron) ;  amethyst  (Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron) ;  apatite,  a  phosphate  of  lime 
(Fort  Wellington),    may  be  added   among  others  j 
./Vragonite  (Laclina) ;  strontian,  in  magnificent  forms, 
(Lrie,  Ontario,   &c.) ;    schorl  (St.  Lawrence);   and 
manganese,   garnet   (River    Moira,  Ontario,    &c.) ; 
carnelian,  agate,  zeolite,  prehnite,  barytes,  and  fluor 
spar  (Lake  Superior);  brown  and  green   coccolite 
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(Montreal  and  Hall  Ottawa) ;  olivine,  augite  (Mont- 
real); staurotide  (Rainy  Lake);  and  the  very  rare 
anthophyllite  (Fort  Wellington).  Marbles  and  ser- 
pentine are  quite  common.  Plumbago,  ores  of  anti- 
mony, lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  frequently  met 
with.  The  northern  and  western  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  abound  in  salt  springs,  some  of  which 
(Stony  Creek  and  St.  Catherine's)  are  very  produc- 
tive, even  with  the  employment  of  small  capital. 
The  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  exhibits  immense  beds 
of  gypsum,  which  are  quarried  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture." 

The  region  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  generally  flat ;  and  in 
this  territory  are  situated  the  largest  savannahs  in 
the  world.  The  lands  separating  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  are  generally  low,  and  suffi- 
ciently overflowed  in  spring  to  allow  a  communication 
with  canoes. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  vast  chains,  extending 
north  and  south  from  Mexico  to  the  arctic  regions, 
and  dividing  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
rivers  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  These  mountain} 
are  from  9000  to  11,000  feet  high;  and,  where 
crossed  between  the  latitudes  of  44°  and  48°  N.> 
covered  for  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  over  with  eternal 
snow.  They  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of 
the  Andes. 

The  western  regions  are  but  imperfectly  explored. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  old 
French  maps,  that  the  remote  parts  of  Canada  were 
better  known  before  the  conquest  of  Quebec  than 
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since  that  period.  Scientific  men  were  employed 
to  explore  Canada  by  the  French  authorities;  but 
their  journals  and  maps  were  removed  f'r  >m  the 
colony,  and  lodged  in  the  "  Bureau  de  la  Marine'*  at 
Paris. 

The  forests  and  wild  animals  of  Canada  I  have 
already  described  in  a  former  book.* 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Canada  is  much 
colder  at  Quebec,  and  along  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  eastward,  than  at  Montreal  or  Upper  Canada. 
The  duration  of  winter  is  frequently  two  months 
longer.  Severe  frosts  commence  in  November,  and 
ice  seldom  disappears  until  the  last  week  of  April.  In 
summer  the  heat  is  as  intensely  oppressive  as  in  the 
southern  States;  but  when  the  wind  shifts  to  the 
north,  the  temperature,  particularly  below  Quebec, 
changes  sometimes  from  120°  Fahr.  to  60°  or  under. 
The  average  summer  heat  in  the  shade  is  about  82°  ; 
it  is  sometimes  120°.  Snow  fails  in  great  quantities 
at  one  time,  but  long  periods  of  clear  frosty  weather 
intervene  between  snow  storms.  In  1790,  mercury 
froze  at  Quebec.  It  is  often  60°  Fahr.  below  the 
freezing  point;  20°  is  about  the  average.  Some 
years  ago,  an  officer  of  the  royal  artillery  tried 
several  experiments  at  Quebec  with  bomb-shells,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  expansion  and  consequent 
power  of  freezing  water.  The  shells  were  nearly 
filled  with  water,  and  an  iron  plug  was  driven  into 
the  fuse  hole  by  a  sledge-hammer ;  the  temperature 
was  51°  Fahr.  below  the  freezing  point.  When  the 
water  froze,  the  plug  was  forced  out  with  great 
velocity  and  a  loud  leport.     When  a  plug  was  used 
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that  had  notched  springs,  which  expanded  within  the 
cavity,  the  shell  always  burst.  A  plug  two  and  a 
half  ounces  weight,  was  thrown  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  yards,  with  the  elevation  of  the  fuse  axis  at  'i«5*'. 
Rocks,  particularly  those  of  the  calcareous,  schistous, 
and  sandstone  order,  are  often  rent  by  the  expansive 
force  of  intense  frosts. 

The  climate  of  Montreal  and  the  upper  country  is 
nearly  in  every  resp(  similar  to  the  general  system 
and  theory  of  tiie  clit  as  treated  of  in  the  first 

volume  of  this  work.  .  ae  temperature  of  the  region 
south  and  west  of  the  bend  of  the  Ottawa  at  Bytown, 
lying  between  Lakes  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Erie,  are 
milder  in  winter,  but  in  some  parts  less  salubrious  in 
summer.  Fogs  are  unknown.  A  light  mist,  occa- 
sioned by  the  condensation  at  night  and  evaporation 
in  the  morning,  appears  occasionally  about  sunrise, 
but  soon  dissipates. 

Canada  is  eminently  blessed  with  a  remarkably  clear 
atmosphere.  The  sky  at  Montreal,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  is  beautifully  bright.  I  have  often  heard 
it  com])ared  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  Rains  in 
summer  and  autumn  are  far  from  being  frequent, 
but  they  fall  in  great  quantities  at  one  time.  Water- 
spouts are  sometimes  formed  on  the  great  lakes. 
Thunder  storms,  although  of  sliort  duration,  are  re- 
markably violent,  particularly  at  and  near  Quebec. 
Squalls  of  wind  are  frequent  on  the  lakes  and  rivers?, 
in  the  vicinity  of  high  lands.  Strong  gales  of  wind 
occur  in  Canada  about  the  20th  of  October.  They 
sometimes,  particularly  on  the  great  lakes,  resemble 
perfect  hurricanes. 

Volney  observes,  that  there  is  a  corres;:ondence  of 
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time  and  action  between  these  storms  and  those  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  on  remarking  this  periodical  disturbance 
of  the  air,  inferred  that  the  Jbctis  of  the  movement 
existed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

COAST  OF   THE   RIVER    ST.  LAWRENCE    FROM    OASP^    TO   QUEBEC. 
4._  — BAY  OF  SEVEN  ISLANDS. — TRINITY.  — MANICOUGAN  SHOALS. 

— 'POR«?.;JIKPe«:»aLflQIi7,iI     SHORE. — CAFE     GASPi. ANSE   DE 

t,'£tANG.  —  MATANE.  —  MITIS.  —  I^MOUSKI.  —  BIQUE. TROIS 

PISTOLES.— APPEARANCE  OF  THE  SOUTH  COAST.  —  ROADS, 
TRAVELLING.  —  CANADIAN  PARISHES.  —  AUBERGES.  — 
CHURCHES.   —   HABITANS'     HOUSES.  —    RIVIERE     DE   LOUP. — 

KAMOURASKA.  —  ST.  ANNe's. ST.  THOMAS's. —  HABITANS  ON 

.    SUNDAY.  —  MORAL   CHARACTER.  —  POINT   LEVI. 
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The  coast  and  interior  country  of  Lower  Canada, 
from  Cape  Gaspe  to  the  Paps  of  Matane,  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles,  still  exhibit  the  same  primeval 
wildness  which  this  portion  of  the  western  world 
presented  to  Cartier  296  years  ago.  The  northern 
shores,  from  Labrador  to  Tadousac,  are  equally  de- 
solate ;  and,  if  we  except  the  king's  posts  at  Seven 
Islands'  Bay  and  Port  Neu^  we  discover  no  signs  of 
art  or  civilisation,  no  traces  of  the  industry  or  enter- 
prise of  man.  A  few  miserable  wandering  Mon- 
tagnez  Indians,  and  a  few  transient  fishermen  and 
furriers,  are  the  only  human  beings  that  frequent 
this  cold  and  barren  region.  The  vast  country 
which  lies  between  the  lower  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Hudson  Bay,  seems,  indeed,  unfit  for  any 
other  inhabitants,  save  the  shaggy  bear,  prowling 
wolf,  ruthless  Esquimaux,  and  hardy  Mountaineer 
Indian,  who  wander  along  its  waters,  or  traverse  its 
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wastes ;  yet  the  vast  swarms  of  salmon  that  frequent 
its  rivers,  and  the  remarkably  fine  fur  of  its  wild  ani- 
mals, offer  sufficient  temptations  to  the  adventurous, 
and  sources  of  profit  to'  the  industrious.  Minerals, 
especially  iron,  are  believed  to  abound ;  but,  from  the 
geological  formation  of  the  country,  I  think  that  few, 
unless  it  be  copper,  will  ever  be  found  east  or  north 
of  the  Saguenay. 

The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  lies  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  at  this  point  is  seventy 
miles  broad.  It  derives  its  name  from  seven  high 
rugged  islands  which  lie  at  its  entrance.  There  is 
deep  water  close  to  these  islands,  which  rise  abruptly 
out  of  the  sea,  and  from  ten  to  fifty  fathoms*  depth  of 
water  in  the  bay.  It  forms,  within,  a  large  round 
basin ;  and  the  lands  at  its  head  appear  sinking  low 
in  the  horizon,  while  those  on  each  side  are  high  and 
rugged.  Here  there  is  a  king's  post,  rented  formerly 
to  the  North-west  Company,  and  lately  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  Humpback  whales  enter  this  bay, 
in  which  they  are  sometimes  pursued,  both  by  the 
American  and  Gaspfe  whalers. 

The  best  track,  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  nearly 
as  far  as  Tadousac,  especially  with  contrary  winds,  is 
along  the  north  coast.  The  current  always  runs  so 
strongly  down  along  the  south  shore,  that  it  can  only 
be  stemmed  with  a  fair  wind.  Tiie  shores  of  Anticosti 
are  flat,  but  the  soundings  are  regular;  and  lighthouses 
are  erecting  on  the  east  and  west  points  of  this  danger- 
ous island.  The  Labrador  coast  maybe  safely  approach- 
ed. It  affords  harbours,  and  excellent  anchorage,  and 
the  tides  are  nearly  regular.  Trinity,  a  little  below 
Point  des  Monts  Pelves,  on  which  a  lighthouse  has 
lately  been  erected,  is  a  place  where  ships  anchor  in 
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proceeding  up  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  head  wind.* 
Pilots  usi'ally  meet  vessels  between  Point  des  Monts 
and  Cape  Chat,  which  is  nearly  opposite,  on  the 
south  side.  There  are  two  formidable  dangers  off  the 
north  shore,  between  Point  des  Monts  and  Tadousac. 
The  first  is  a  rocky  shoal,  extending  several  miles 
off  and  along  the  coast  at  Manicougan.  Several 
ships  have  been  stranded  on  it.  The  other  is  a  lesser 
danger,  lying  off  Point  de  Mille  Vaches,  a  little  above 


*  On  my  last  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  anchored  here  for 
some  days,  alongside  of  several  ships.  One  of  these  was  a  pas- 
senger ship  from  Ireland ;  and  most  miserable  was  the  appearance 
of  the  poor  beings  who  were  on  board  of  her.  Squalid  poverty, 
aggravated  by  being  crammed  thickly  together  in  the  ship's  hold, 
presented  as  deplorable  a  picture  of  human  wretchedness  as  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  Their  total  want  of  money,  or  requisite  necessa- 
ries, and  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  country  to  which  they  were 
going,  or  how  they  were  to  procure  the  means  of  living,  afforded  a 
subject  of  abundant  interest  for  the  destinies  of  families,  consisting 
of  old  men  and  wome  ?,  middle-aged,  and  young  children.  On 
board  of  another  ship,  wh*  x  had  sailed  from  London,  there  were 
a  few  English  passengers  ;  .  nung  whom  I  observed  a  genteel-look- 
ing woman,  walking  on  the  deck,  with  three  pretty  and  neatly 
dressed  children.  She  seemed,  however,  to  have  known  better 
days,  and  to  have  been  forced  from  a  once  comfortable  home  by  the 
pressure  of  poverty ;  at  least,  the  care-worn  countenance  of  her 
husband,  who  came  on  deck  soon  ailer,  justified  this  conclusion  ; 
for  his  wife  was  rather  cheerful  than  otherwise.  She  certainly  bore 
her  troubles,  whatever  they  might  be,  with  more  firmness  than  her 
husband ;  and  I  have  seldom  observed  a  more  unaffected  or  inter- 
esting exemplification  of  the  sacred  affection  of  the  mother  and 
wife  than  in  this  woman.  She  had  suffered  greatly  from  sea-sick- 
ness ;  but  trusted  that,  soon  afler  their  arrival  at  Quebec,  they 
would  be  settled  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  way  in  some  part  of 
Canada. 

They  were  also  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  formed  their  con- 
clusions according  to  English  habits  and  ideas.  Thousands  simi- 
larly situated  leave  the  United  Kingdom  for  North  America. 
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the  king's  post  at  Port  Neuf.  There  is  no  further 
danger  until  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay  j 
from  which  to  Quebec  a  pilot  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  therefore  return  to  sketch  a  brief  description 
of  the  south  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  has 
hitherto  been  neglected  in  all  the  English  accounts 
of  Canada  that  I  have  seen.  The  counties  of  Gaspfe, 
Rimouski,  and  Kamouraska,  comprehending  a  valu- 
able territory,  extending  about  300  miles  along  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  are  less  known  in  England  than 
Kamtschatka. 

Cape  Gaspfe  is  rather  high,  and  its  rocky  cliffs  are 
perpendicular.  Cape  Rosier  is  low,  but  the  land 
behind  rises  into  high  round  hills ;  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  except  a  few 
small  spots  near  the  Cape^  cleared  by  some  fishermen 
settled  there.  The  coast  preserves  this  character  as 
we  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  generally 
slopes,  covered  with  trees,  to  the  water's  edge.  At 
Great  Fox  River  there  are  also  a  few  fishermen  ;  and 
at  Anse  de  TEtang,  twelve  leagues  above  Cape  Gaspe, 
there  is  a  small  harbour  for  shallops.  It  may  be 
known  by  a  remarkably  high  wooded  conical  hill  on 
the  east  side,  and  by  a  beach  with  a  few  huts  and 
stages  on  the  west.  Some  of  the  habitans  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  Riviere  du  Sud,  thirty 
miles  below  Quebec,  frequent  this  place  during  the 
cod-fishing  season.  The  river  issues  from  several 
lakes,  one  of  which  is  only  half  a  mile  through  the 
woods  from  the  fish  stages.*      Fishermen  also  fre- 

*  I  landed  at  this  place,  and  travelled  up  to  the  lake.  The  river 
descends  from  it  by  three  small  but  beautiful  falls.  The  mountains, 
which  are  richly  wooded,  rise  so  high  on  each  side  and  about  the 
head  of  the  lake,  that,  although  it  is  several  miles  long,  it  appeared 
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quent  Grand  Valine  des  Monts,  Magdalene,  Mount 
Louis,  St.  Anne*s,  and  Cape  Chat,  during  summer ; 
but  I  believe  there  are  no  permanent  settlers  (unless 
it  be  at  St.  Anne's)  until  we  reach  Matane.  As  far, 
however,  as  I  could  judge  of  the  country,  it  appears 
to  possess  sufficient  advantages  for  settlements.  The 
shortness  of  the  summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of 
winter,  may  form  strong  objections  to  agriculture ; 
but  the  severity  of  its  climate  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  thickly  settled  agricultural  parishes  about  200 
miles  farther  up  than  Cape  Gasp^,  nor  is  it  so  cold 
as  many  parts  of  the  corn  countries  of  Russia.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  the  uplands  appear 
•also  to  be  fit  for  cultivation.  The  trees,  growing  on 
the  hills,  and  on  the  sloping  high  lands  facing  the 
coast,  if  used  in  ship-building,  —  and  there  are  abun- 
dant convenient  situations  for  building  vessels,  — 
would  be  found  far  more  durable  than  those  which 
grow  in  the  valleys  or  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  upper  country.  The  "  scrubby  oak  '*  of  the  hills, 
as  it  is  called,  is  considered  as  durable  as  the  best 
English  oak.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  timbers 
of  a  ship,  and  of  sufficient  size  for  the  construction 
of  large  vessels. 

The  country  in  the  rear  of  the  Canadian  seigniories, 
east  of  the  river  Chaudifere  to  Lake  Tamiscouta,  and 
to  the  south  as  far  as  the  American  boundary,  in- 
cluding the  ungranted  lands  on  the  two  rivers  St. 
Francis,  and  the  valleys  of  the  district  of  Gaspfe, 
afford  excellent  lands,  and  seem  the  natural  ground 


little  more  than  a  large  pond.  The  hdbitans  had  been  rather  suc- 
cessful in  fishing,  and  they  gave  us  some  excellent  small  cod,  and 
choice  pieces  of  smoked  halibut. 
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of  settlement  for  the  redundant  population  of  the 
already  crowded  seigniories  in  front.  Grand  roads 
to  connect  the  river  St.  John,  and  its  branch  the  St 
Francis,  and  Lake  Tamiscouta,  with  the  St.Lawrence,  t 
would  be  of  great  consequence  in  facilitating  the 
settlement  of  this  district. 

The  following  account  of  Matane,  Grand  and  Petit 
Mitis,  and  Ilimouski,  which  may  be  considered  the 
lowest  down  of  the  established  settlements  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  I  have  lately  received  from  a  gentleman 
who  visited  those  places  since  I  was  in  Canada :  — 

**  In  proceeding  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  after 
passing  Cape  Chat,  the  first  place  of  remark  is  Ma- 
tane River,  known  by  a  large  square  white  house, 
and  a  long  barn,  level  ort  the  top.  Ten  leagues 
farther  up  is  Little  Matis,  or  Mitiu,  situated  on  along, 
low,  flat,  rocky  point,  with  several  white  houses, 
extending  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  north-east. 
This  is  noticed  as  a  guide  to  the  anchorage  of  Great 
Mitis,  which  is  about  six  miles  farther  to  the  west- 
ward. On  opening  the  bay  (say  close  in  shore), 
a  square  house  will  be  first  observed,  near  the  water- 
side ;  a  mile  farther,  in  the  south-west  corner,  up 
the  bay,  in  the  same  view,  will  be  seen  the  upper 
part  only  of  a  house,  which  is  the  establishment  of 
Great  Mitis.  A  vessel  may  close  in  with  Little 
Mitis  Point  into  six  or  seven  fathoms  water,  and 
turn  for  Great  Mitis,  by  the  lead,  in  from  five  to 
eight  fathoms.  Should  the  vessel  be  turning  up  on 
the  north  shore,  or  in  mid- channel.  Mount  Camille, 
which  will  be  seen,  should  be  brought  to  bear  north- 
west by  south,  which  will  lead  from  sea  to  the  bay. 
As  this  place  has  only  recently  been  visited  to  any 
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extent,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  entering  into 
the  particulars. 

"  At  Little  Mitis  the  late  John  M*Nider,  Esq.,  of 
Quebec,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  enterprise,  esta^ 
blished  a  fishery,  with  the  intention  of  supplying 
Quebec,  during  the  summer,  with  fresh  fish,  as  well 
as  for  curing.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
fish,  the  scheme  did  not  answer,  and,  we  believe,  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  loss ;  the  fish  in  this 
part  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  has  been  found  to  be 
capricious  in  its  haunts,  perhaps  annoyed  by  the  small 
whales  and  porpoises  which  abound. 

"  Mr.  M'Nider  also  endeavoured  to  settle  and  clear 
the  seigniory  for  cultivation,  and  many  settlers  pro- 
ceeded thither  at  different  times;  but  the  spirited 
proprietor  died  in  1839,  without  having  reaped  those 
benefits  from  his  exertions  which  might  have  been 
anticipated ;  the  situation,  perhaps,  not  offering  first- 
rate  advantages  as  regards  climate,  or  (at  present) 
proximity  to  markets  for  surplus  produce. 

"  About  five  miles  farther  west  is  Grand  or  Great 
Mitis :  this  place  has  lately  risen  into  notice  by  the 
erection  of  saw-mills  by  Mr.  William  Price  of  Quebec, 
by  whom  a  very  considerable  outlay  has  been  ma  I  i ; 
and  by  the  constant  employment  afforded  by  the  miij. ., 
and  felling  of  logs  in  the  winter,  an  active  little  settle- 
ment has  been  created. 

"  The  mills  are  on  a  fall  of  the  river  Mitis,  about 
three  miles  up ;  this  river,  like  the  Chaudi^re,  near 
Quebec,  and  most  others  on  the  south  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  comes  tumbling  over  rugged  recks  of 
considerable  elevation,  as  it  approaches  the  estuary. 
The  river  itself  is  a  small  stream,  greatly  impeded 
with  rapids  when  not  swelled  by  freshets ;  and  it  has 
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been  found  necessary  to  dam  the  river  with  wicker- 
work  and  mud  for  a  considerable  distance,  to  keep 
back  water  enough  to  float  the  logs  down  to  the  mill. 
From  the  mill  the  deals  are  floated  down  a  dall,  or 
aqueduct,  to  the  basin  for  shipment,  part  of  the  dis- 
tance being  [cut  through  soil  and  rocks  fourteen  feet 
deep.  The  deals  produced  are  spruce  and  a  very 
superior  yellow  pine. 

"  At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  dibouche  of  the 
river  is  a  small  rocky  island,  by  which  a  secure  and 
picturesque  basin  is  formed.  Over  the  sand  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  basin  there  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  at  low  water,  and  ample  room  for  two  vessels  to 
lie  stem  and  stern  of  each  other.  The  tide  flows 
exactly  at  one  o'clock  at  full  and  change,  and  rises  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  The  channel  is  now  marked 
with  buoys  into  the  basin. 

"  With  a  ship  of  great  draught  of  water  it  is  ad- 
visable to  lie  in  six  fathoms  at  low  water,  with  the 
house  at  the  east  side  of  the  river  Mitis  open  to  the 
eastward  of  the  island  in  the  bay,  so  that  the  river 
may  be  seen  between  them.  The  high  land  of  Bic 
will  then  be  just  clear  of  Point  Osnelle,  some  of  the 
houses  of  Little  Mitis  will  be  seen,  and  Mount  Ca- 
mille  will  bear  S.S.W.  by  compass  :  in  such  a  mooring, 
the  swell  is  broken  before  it  comes  in  by  the  shore. 
The  ground  will  be  found  excellent  for  anchorage, 
being  clay ;  and,  with  one  anchor  to  the  eastward 
and  another  to  the  westward,  the  vessel  will  ride  in 
perfect  security.  A  vessel  of  smaller  draught  may  go 
within  five  fathoms. 

*•  From  hence,  along  the  shore,  will  be  observed,  at 
great  distances,  the  small  white  houses  of  the  habi- 
tans  ;  in  general,  however,  occupied  by  pilots  or  fish- 
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ermen,  who  have  cultivated  small  patches  of  the  land 
around  them.  Occasionally,  when,  from  a  wet  sum- 
mer, the  harvest  of  the  westward  has  failed,  these 
small  farmers  reap  a  benefit  by  the  greater  backward- 
ness of  their  seasons. 

"  The  House  of  Assembly  of  this  province  lately 
voted  money  for  the  completion  of  the  road  from 
Quebec  hitherto,  as  well  as  for  opening  a  communi- 
cation with  Miramichi  and  St.  John's,  New  Bruns* 
wick ;  and,  during  the  last  season,  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  tiiem. 

"  At  Rimouski  are  saw-mills,  recently  erected  by 
Mr.  Price  of  Quebec.  The  locks  and  dam  by  which 
the  head  of  water  for  the  mills  is  kept  up  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Rimouski,  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  executed  with  great  boldness.  The  tim- 
ber cut  down  here,  although  so  near  to  the  yellow 
pine  of  Mitis,  is  all  red  pine,  which,  though  small  in 
size,  is  of  excellent  quality. 

**  Ships  bound  to  the  anchorage  here  should  en- 
deavour to  close  in  with  the  land  about  Point  au  Pfere, 
or  Father  Point  (on  which  are  the  numerous  white 
houses  of  the  pilots),  into  six  or'  seven  fathoms,  and 
then  steer  due  west,  for  about  three  miles,  for  the 
body  of  St  Barnaby's  Island,  until  the  extreme  east- 
ern point  (on  which  is  a  large  round  stone)  bears  by 
compass  WNW.  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  in 
four  and  a  half  fathoms  at  low  water.  Rimouski 
church  will  then  bear  about  SSW.,  and  a  round  bluff 
island  between  St.  Barnaby's  and  the  main,  WSW., 
and  Father  Point  E.  by  N.  As  the  water  shoals  gra- 
dually towards  St.  Barnaby's  Island, .  ships  of  light 
draught  of  water  may  go  something  nearer,  taking  care 
to  allow  for  three  or  four  feet  sand  in  the  event  of  a, 
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north>east  gale.  With  westerly  winds,  which  gene- 
rally prevail,  this  is  a  most  smooth  and  secure  anchor- 
age. Ships  intending  to  load  here  should  moor  NW. 
and  SE.,  with  not  less  than  sixty  fathoms  each  way, 
60  as  to  have  an  open  hawse  to  the  NE.  Ships 
coming  to  anchor  off  the  west  point  of  Barnaby's 
Island,  will  find  a  most  secure  anchorage  from  east 
and  north-eastwards,  in  four  fathoms  at  low  water, 
having  the  east  end  of  Bique  Island  at  W.  by  N., 
the  point  of  land  from  Bique  at  W.  by  S.,  the  west 
point  of  Barnaby  bearing  NE.  and  by  N.  half  a 
mUe." 


vrw* 


i  From  Rimouski  we  may  ride,  or  dHve  in  a  wheeled 
carriage  through  all  the  Canadian  parishes.  At  Bique 
there  is  good  anchorage ;  but  the  coast,  nearly  as  far 
up  as  Trois  Pistoles,  is  steep  and  iron-bound.  Small 
rocky  islets  rise  along  the  river  from  two  to  three 
miles  off  the  shore,  from  which  mud  flats,  nearly  dry 
at  low  water,  and  producing  a  long  marine  weed  (eel 
grass),  extend  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
coast  as  the  islets.  These  mud  flats  occur  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  wherever  there  are  eddies,  and  within  the 
islands  that  lie  between  the  channel  and  the  shore, 
particularly  at  Trois  Pistoles,  Green  Island,  the  Pil- 
grims, and  Kamouraska.  They  are  formed  of  de- 
posits carried  down  by  the  river,  and  generally 
repose  on  flat  rocks.     The  islets  are  all  rocky. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  whole  country, 
from  the  lowest  parishes  to  Quebec,  unfold  scenery, 
Jie  magnificence  of  which,  in  combination  with  the 
most  delightful  picturesque  beauty,  is  considered  by 
the  most  intelligent  travellers  who  have  visited  this 
part  of  Canada,  to  be  unequalled  in  America,  and 
probably  in  the  world.    Niagara  comprehends  only 
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a  few  miles  of  sublimity.  The  great  lakes  resemble 
seas ;  and  the  prospects  which  their  shores,  like  those 
of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  afford  to  our  limited  visual 
powers,  although  on  a  grand  scale,  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  sublime  views  on  the  St.  Lawrence* 
below  Quebec. 

Here  we  have  frequently,  as  we  ascend  the  emi- 
nences over  which  the  post-road  passes,  or  as  we  sail 
up  or  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  prospects  which  open 
a  view  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  of  a  river  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The  imposing  fea- 
tures of  these  vast  landscapes  exhibit  lofty  mountains, 
wide  valleys,  bold  headlands,  luxuriant  forests,  cul- 
tivated fields,  pretty  villages  and  settlements,  some  of 
them  stretching  up  along  the  mountains ;  fertile 
islands  with  neat  white  cottages ;  rich  pastures  and 
well-fed  flocks ;  rocky  islets ;  tributary  rivers,  some 
of  them  rolling  over  precipices,  and  one,  the  Sague- 
nay,  bursting  through  an  apparently  perpendicular 
chasm  of  the  northern  mountains ;  and,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  St.  Lawrence,  majestic  ships,  brigs,  and 
schooners,  either  under  sail  or  at  anchor,  with  pilot 
boats  and  river  craft  in  active  motion. 

This  beautiful  appearance,  however,  changes  to  a 
very  different  character  in  winter ;  and,  late  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  a  dark  stormy  night  in  the  River 
and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  presents  the  most  terrific, 
wild,  and  formidable  dangers. 

In  winter  the  river  and  gulf  are  choked  up  with 
broken  fields  of  ice,  exhibiting  the  most  varied  and 
fantastic  appearances ;  and  the  whole  country  on  each 
side  is  covered  with  snow ;  with  all  the  trees,  except 
the  stern  fir  tribes,  denuded  of  their  foliage. 

The  south  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  thickly 
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settled  by  the  descendants  of  the  French,  who  at 
different  times  emigrated  to  Canada ;  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  their  ancestors  are  tenaciously 
and  religiously  preserved  by  the  Canadians,  or  habi- 
tanSf  more  particularly  in  this  part  of  Canada,  where 
they  hp.ve  held  little  intercourse  with  the  English. 
The  villages  and  parishes  have  a  general  similarity  of 
appearance ;  and  although  some  of  them  are  more 
extensive,  and  much  more  populous  than  others,  yet 
one  description  is  sufficient  for  all. 

We  cannot  but  be  pleased  and  happy  while  travel- 
ling through  them.  They  assuredly  seem  to  be  the 
very  abodes  of  simplicity,  virtue,  and  happiness.  We 
pass  along  delighted  through  a  beautiful  rural  country, 
with  clumps  of  wood  interspersed  amidst  cultivated 
farms,  pastures,  and  herds,  decent  parish  churches, 
and  neat  white  houses  or  cottages.  The  inhabitants 
are  always  not  only  civil,  but  polite  and  hospitable ; 
and  the  absence  of  beggary,  and  of  the  squalid  beings 
whose  misery  harrows  our  feelings  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  the  best  proof  that  they  are  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  Thefts  are  rare,  and  doors  "are 
as  rarely  locked.  You  never  meet  a  Canadian  but  he 
puts  his  hand  to  his  hat  or  bonnet  rouge ;  and  he  is 
always  ready  to  inform  you,  or  to  receive  you  in  his 
house  $  and  if  you  be  hungry,  the  best  he  has  is  at 
your  service. 

The  manners  of  the  women  and  children  have 
nothing  of  the  awkward  bashfulness  which  prevails 
among  the  peasants  of  Scotland,  nor  the  boorish 
rudeness  of  those  of  England.  While  we  know  that 
each  may  be  equally  correct  in  heart,  yet  we  cannot 
help  being  pleased  with  the  manners  that  smooth  our 
journeys  ;  and  often  have  I  compared  the  easy  oblig- 
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ing  manners  of  the  Canadian  hahitans  with  the  rough 
"  What  d'ye  want?"  of  the  English  boor,  or  the 
wondering  "  What's  your  wuU?"  of  the  Scotch 
cotters. 

At  the  auberges,  or  inns,  many  of  which  are  post- 
houses,  we  find  civility,  ready  attendance,  and  have 
seldom  to  complain  of  what  we  pay  for.  The  post- 
houses,  which  are  established  along  the  main  roads, 
were  formerly,  but  not  now,  regulated  by  an  act  of 
the  Provincial  Parliament;  but  the  maiire  de  poste 
keeps  a  number  of  horses,  caliches  on  two  wheels, 
and  cabriolets,  rather  rude  in  shape,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers.  There  is  seldom  any  delay, 
and  nothing  to  pay  the  driver.  For  a  caleche  or  cab- 
riolet, in  which  two  can  travel,  I  paid  a  quarter  dollar 
per  league.  In  travelling,  we  now  and  then  meet  a 
cross  erected  at  the  side  of  the  road,  on  a  spot  to 
which  some  trifling  legend  is  attached.  In  some 
places  we  see  large  plaster  casts  of  the  crucifixion, 
under  a  wooden  canopy,  supported  by  four  tall  posts. 
I  observed  one  of  these  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh, 
near  the  post  road  below  Kamouraska. 

The  house  of  a  captain  of  militia  is  always  dis- 
tinguished by  a  tall  flag-staff  near  it,  painted  red,  or 
with  circles  of  white,  red,  blue,  or  black. 

The  priest's  house  is  always  close  to  the  church  ; 
and  you  never  see  him  except  in  his  sacerdotal  robe. 
Enter  his  house,  and  you  are  welcome ;  nor  will  he 
let  you  depart  hungry. 

The  parish  church,  with  a  pretty,  bright,  tinned 
spire,  and  sometimes  with  two,  is  a  striking  charac- 
teristic feature,  which  occurs  at  intervals  of  from  four 
to  eight  miles,  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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The  elevation  seldom  deviates  from  the  following 
outline :  — 


A 


DDDD 


The  houses  of  the  habitans  are  sometimes  built  of 
stone,  but  generally  of  wood,  and  only  one  story 
high. 

The"  walls  outside  are  whitewashed,  which  imparts 
to  them,  particularly  in  summer,  when  almost  every 
thing  else  is  green,  a  most  lively  and  clean-looking 
appearance.  Each  contains  a  large  kitchen,  one  good 
sitting  room,  and  as  many  sleeping  or  bedrooms  as 
may  be  judged  requisite.  The  garret  is  generally 
used  for  lumber^  and  seldom  for  bed-places.  Some 
of  the  houses  have  verandas,  and  a  small  orchard  and 
garden  are  often  attached ;  near  the  house  there  is 
always  a  clay-built  bake-oven,  and  a  well ;  from  the 
latter  the  water  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  lever.  The 
elevation  and  ground-plan  of  a  family  house  are  gene- 
rally the  same  as  the  following  outlines.  Those  of  a 
young  married  couple  generally  want  the  sleeping 
apartments  at  tlie  end  farthest  from  the  chimney. 
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The  sitting-rooin  or  parlour,  and  bedrooms,  are 
lined  with  smoothly  planed  boards,  and  painted  with 
blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  &c. ;  and,  according  to  our 
ideas,  in  very  bad  taste  j  but,  according  to  Jean  Bap- 
tiste*s*  fancy,  very  fine  and  Men  Jolt;  and  why  not, 
if  he  be  happy  in  the  idea  ?  Wax  and  brass  images 
of  the  virgin  and  child,  or  of  the  crucifixion  ;  and 
pictures  of  grim  saints,  the  madonna  and  child,  &c., 
all  of  the  cheapest  and  most  common  kind,  are  hung 
round  the  room ;  and  one  middle-sized  and  several 
common  looking-glasses,  and  a  common  clock,  are 
seldom  wanting.  Sometimes  we  observe  a  looking, 
glass  and  picture,  which,  from  their  curious  wrought 
frames,  must  be  from  one  to  two  hundred  years  old. 
There  is  also  one  or  more  cupboards,  or  btiffets,  in 
the  room,  which  exhibit  common  glasses,  decanters, 
cups  and  saucers,  &c.,  and  generally  a  large  punch- 
bowl, for  the  purpose  usually  of  making  egg  nog  t, 
or  milk  punch. 

*  Jean  Baptiste  is  as  frequently  a  nom  de  guerre  for  Canadian 

hahitans,  ns  John  Bull  is  for  the  English,  or  Saunders  for  the  Scotch. 

f  Egg  nog,  or,  as  Jonathan  terms  it,  flip,  consists  of  eggs  and 
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The  geese  raised  on  their  farms  afford  sufficient 
feathers  for  beds ;  and  the  habitans  are  never  without 
them.  Their  sheets  and  blankets  are  rather  coarse, 
but  manufactured  by  themselves  of  the  fleeces  of  their 
sheep,  and  of  the  flax  they  cultivate. 

The  barns  and  cattle-houses  are  plain  oblong  build- 
ings. The  farms  run  parallel  with  each  other :  pole 
fences  occasionally  separate  them,  and  from  ten  to 
seventy  arpents  of  each  are  cleared  and  cultivated. 
The  post-road  runs  across  them  all,  and  each  habitan 
keeps  his  own  portion  in  repair. 

The  most  populous  or  important  parishes  or  fiefs 
below  Quebec,  or  at  least  those  which  arrested  my 
attention  most  as  a  traveller,  are  Riviere  de  Loup, 
Kamouraska,  St.  Anne's,  and  St.  Thomas'. 

The  saw-mills,  erected  on  a  great  scale  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  on  the  Riviere  de  Loup,  by  Mr.  Cald- 
well, are  well  worth  visiting. 

Kamouraska,  during  summer  and  autumn,  is  a  very 
delightful  spot.  It  is  the  watering-place  of  Canada, 
and  is  frequented,  during  the  bathing-season,  by  fami- 
lies from  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who  here  enjoy  a 
salubrious  atmosphere,  tempered  by  the  sea  air.  A 
steam-boat  occasionally  plies  between  it  and  Quebec. 
There  are  several  inns  here ;  but  the  most  commodi- 
ous, and  it  was  certainly  very  comfortable,  when  I 
visited  the  place,  was  kept  by  an  Englishman.  It  had 
hot  and  cold  baths,  to  wlrich  sea  water  was  conducted, 
attached  to  the  hotel.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  twenty 
miles  broad  here;  but  above  this  its  waters  are  no 


sugar  beat  up  together,  to  which  is  added  a  little  water  or  milk,  and 
as  much  spirits  as  will  be  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  whole.  This  is 
a  common  treat  among  the  Canadians. 
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longer  salt.  Salmon  and  herring  are  caught  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  near  the  islands  opposite.  It 
is  a  small  mountain  stream  with  a  fall,  some  distance, 
of  thirty  feet. 

The  scenery  is  very  picturesque  on  approaching 
the  parish  of  Ouell^ ;  the  parish  or  village  of  St  Anne 
is  also  populous,  and  prettily  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  the  River  Quelle.  In  front  there  is  a  wide 
shoal  bay ;  and  opposite,  the  high  lands  of  Eboule- 
mens  frown  in  the  distance  over  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  village  church  and  the  seminary,  a  handsome 
large  stone  edifice,  three  stories  high,  stand  in  a  beau- 
tiful situation  on  the  brow  of  Mont  St.  Anne.  The 
seminary  was  established  by  the  indefatigable  energy 
of  the  cure,  M.  Painchaud,  but  not  yet  chartered. 
In  the  bay,  a  porpoise  fishery  has  long  been  followed, 
at  little  more  expense  than  by  driving  a  line  of  stakes 
placed  close  together  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  as  to 
lead  the  porpoises  over  the  shoals  lying  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Quelle  and  a  rocky  ledge  which  juts 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  four  miles  below.  When  the 
tide  ebbs,  the  porpoises  are  left  dry.  They  are  from 
nine  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and  yield  about  a  ton  of  oil 
each.  The  seigneur  claims  one-tenth  as  his  due. 
There  is  a  cross  planted  on  the  ledge  of  rocks,  which 
the  priest  sanctifies  every  spring,  to  bless  the  spot 
where  a  successful  fishery  is  expected. 
•  The  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  Riviere  de  Sud,  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  below  Quebec.  This  river 
flows  from  the  south,  through  a  beautiful,  extensive, 
fertile,  and  rather  thickly  settled  country,  and  rolls 
over  a  ledge  of  I'ocks,  twenty  feet  high,  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  has  several  excellent  bridges  over  it ; 
and  along  its  banks  are  many  of  the  best  cultivated 
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farms  in  Lower  Canada.  In  the  rear  of  the  village, 
Chapel  Hill,  a  pretty  eminence,  rises  amid  fertile 
fields. 

In  the  village  there  is  a  handsome,  though  plain, 
stone  church,  said  to  contain  near  3000  persons.  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  at  this  church  on  a 
Sunday.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  than  the 
scene  which  presented  itself.  It  was  on  a  delightful 
calm  summer  morning ;  the  meadows,  corn-fields,  and 
woods  were  as  richly  decked  as  imagination  could  well 
fancy,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  as  interesting  as 
a  pictuitsque  tourist  could  even  wish.  The  whole 
creation  was  wrapt  up  in  peaceful,  but  not  solemn 
stillness ;  for  the  lively  verdure  of  the  country,  thickly 
decked  with  neat  white  cottages,  and  the  smooth 
flowing  beauty  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  several  tall 
ships  carried  along  by  the  tide,  banished  every  im- 
pression except  those  of  the  most  happy  admiration, 
while  the  spirits  were  just  raised  to  that  pitch  of 
cheerfulness,  in  which  neither  volatility  nor  gloom 
has  any  share. 

About  10  o'clock,  the  roads  leading  through  this 
extensive  parish  exhibited  a  decently  dressed  pea- 
santry, clad  chiefly  in  fabrics  manufactured  by  them- 
selves, of  the  wool,  and  flax,  and  leather,  and  straw, 
produced  on  their  farms.  A  great  number  moved  on 
with  a  sober  trot,  in  caleches  or  cabriolets  j  several 
on  horseback,  and  others  on  foot ;  but  no  one  dis- 
turbed the  calm  tenor  of  the  day,  farther  than  casual 
converse  between  two  or  three. 

In  church,  if  the  most  close  and  devout  attention 
during  the  whole  service  of  mass,  and  the  delivery 
of  a  short  practical,  but  not  argumentative  sermon, 
which   dwelt    altogether  on  their  moral    conduct. 
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without  alluding  to  points  of  faith,  be  considered  as 
general  proofs  of  sincerity  and  piety,  the  habitans  of 
this  parish  have  undeniable  claims  to  these  virtues. 
I  believe  there  is  little  difference  to  be  found,  in  this 
respect,  among  the  other  parishes.  If  there  be,  I 
have  failed  to  discover  it ;  and  admitting,  as  I  have 
frequently  heard,  that  they  are  religious  by  habit 
and  imitation,  rather  than  by  conviction,  no  one  who 
has  travelled  among  them  can  deny  that  they  are 
sincere,  amiable,  charitable,  honest,  and  chaste.  Let 
us  leave  abstract  points  of  Christian  doctrine  to  theo- 
logical disputants  ;  but  if  we  look  for  a  "more  correct 
or  moral  people  than  the  Canadian  habitans,  we  may 
search  in  vain.  A  Sabbath  morning  in  the  Scotch 
parishes  most  remote  from  the  towns,  bears  the  near- 
est resemblance  to  a  Sunday,  before  mass,  in  Canada. 

The  interval,  however,  between  morning  and  even- 
ing service  differs,  but  not  widely  ;  for,  in  both  coun- 
tries, those  who  do  not  return  to  their  houses,  spend 
the  time  in  conversing  on  local  incidents,  or  in  com- 
municating what  news  is  gathered  during  the  week. 
But  the  evenings  of  Sunday  are  far  more  cheerfully 
spent  than  in  Scotland.  The  people  of  the  parish 
often  meet  in  small  groups,  or  at  each  other's  houses, 
for  the  sake  of  talking  j  and  on  these  occasions  they 
sometimes  indulge  in  dancing.* 

A  low  belt  of  thickly-peopled  country,  lying  be- 
tween the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  high  lands,  extends 
from  the  Riviere  du  Sud  until  we  arrive  within  a  few 
miles  of  Pont  Levi,  where  the  post-road  ascends  over 
a  high  eminence,  the  heights  of  Lauzon ;  from  which 


!   \ 


*'  See  an  account  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Canadians 
in  the  hist  chapter  of  this  book. 
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we  have  a  rich  prospect  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans }  and, 
soon  after,  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  the  heights  and 
citadel  of  Cape  Diamond,  burst  suddenly  into  the 
view,  and  draw  our  attention  from  all  other  objects. 
Before  I  attempt,  however,  to  describe  Quebec,  I  will 
finish  my  sketch  of  the  lower  country,  by  briefly 
describing  the  settlements  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
islands  of  tiie  St.  Lawrence. 
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COUNTY    OV     THE     KINO  S      POSTS.  —  THE     RIVER   SAOUENAT.  — ' 
TADOUSAC.  —  ISLANDS   IN   THE  ST.  LAWRENCE,  ETC. 

The  vast  region  extending  from  the  seigniory  of  Les 
Eboulemens,  about  400  miles  along  the  north  shores 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  to  Cape  Cormorant  on  the  La- 
brador coast,  including  the  River  Saguenay  and  its 
lake,  was  formerly,  under  the  French  Government, 
granted  to  an  association  called  the  **  King's  Post," 
It  is  still  named  the  **  King's  Domain."  That  com- 
pany had  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing,  hunting,  and 
bartering  within  the  said  territory,  usually  styled  in 
the  King's  ordonnances,  La  Traite  de  l^adousac. 

The  principal  posts  or  forts  are  at  Tadousac,  at 
Isles  Jeremie,  at  Seven  Islands,  at  Labrador,  and  on 
the  River  Saguenay.  At  the  Post  of  Chicoutimi,  on 
the  Saguenay,  5S  miles  up,  the  small  chapel,  built 
105  years  ago  by  the  Jesuit  Labrosse,  with  its  altar 
and  pictures,  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation  ;  and 
the  tomb  of  Father  Cocar,  who  died  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, with  a  Latin  inscription,  is  pointed  out  to  us  by 
the  voya'geurs.  A  Catholic  missionary  visits  the  post 
twice  each  year.  '  . 

The  country  of  the  King's  Posts,  with  these  ex- 
clusive rights,  was  leased  to  a  Mr.  Goudie  of  Quebec, 
some  years  ago,  for  1200/.  per  annum.  A  Mr.  Lamp- 
son  succeeded  to  the  lease ;  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  continue  the  trade  with  advantage,  owing,  he 
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has  stated,  to  the  interference  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  to  whom  he  has  been  under  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  his  lease.  The  trade  at  the  various 
posts  is,  therefore,  now  conducted  by  the  agents  of 
this  company,  who  may  now  be  said  to  engross  the 
whole  fur  trade  of  Canada,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  that  for  a  matter  of  revenue  little 
more  than  1000/. :  the  value  of  the  lands  thus 
monopolised  is  another  serious  inconvenience,  which 
the  Assembly  has  already  represented  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  country. 

About  100  persons  are  employed  in  the  Indian 
trade  and  the  fishing,  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  within  the  country  of  the  King's 
Posts. 

Tadousac  harbour  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sag- 
huny  or  Saguenay.  It  is  well  sheltered,  sufficiently 
deep,  and  affords  excellent  anchorage.  To  it  the 
first  French  adventurers  who  visited  Canada  resorted, 
and  it  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  fur-trading  posts.  The  old  French  post  is 
still  maintained,  and  rented  with  the  other  posts  on 
the  King's  Domain  ;  but  the  place  is  at  present  of 
little  importance,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no 
settlements  on  the  great  river  that  flows  past  it  into 
the  St.  Lawrence.*      -'..ui/  ,k   '^  .^  .'>  *«      i  > - 

Of  this  mighty  river  we  know  but  little.  Some 
of  the  accounts  of  the  fur  traders  trace  it  to  the  foot 

*  In  Pere  Charlevoix*  History  of  New  France,  there  is  a  map  of 
the  Saguenay,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  late  surveys. 
In  1543,  M.  Roberval  left  Quebec  to  explore  the  Saguenay,  in 
which  expedition  he  lost  one  vessel  and  eight  men.  Fifty-five  years 
afterwards,  the  Sieur  de  Chauvin  sailed  up  the  Saguenay,  and  died 
at  Tadousac. 
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of  the  mountains  between  the  Ottawa  and  Hudson 
Bay  mountains;  and  it  is  deep  and  navigable  for 
about  ninety  miles,  when  it  is  interrupted  by  a  cata* 
ract  of  about  fifly  feet  perpendicular.  The  banks  are 
occasionally  low,  but  generally  high,  until  within  a 
few  miles  of  Post  Chicoutimi.  Magnetic  ore  is 
abundant,  and  renders  the  compass  uncertain.  The 
vast  body  of  water  which  it  discharges  is  of  sufficient 
force  to  influence  the  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
obliquely  to  the  south.  It  flows  through  excellent 
lands,  and  a  great  timber  country  may  be  opened  on 
this  river.  Commissioners  are  appointed  for  exploring 
it,  under  a  provincial  act.  I  extract  the  following 
sketch  from  an  article  lately  sent  me  from  Canada 
written,  I  believe,  by  a  gentleman  on  board  of  the 
schooner  Gulnare,  employed  for  some  time  past  in 
surveying  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  information  it 
contains  respecting  a  river  along  which  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  settlements  will  assuredly  rise,  and  in 
which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise are  as  certainly  destined  to  act  their  parts, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting :  — 

"  On  the  next  morning  we  left  our  anchorage.  As 
we  approached  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  River,  the 
wind  died  away,  and  we  were  obliged  to  come  to 
anchor.  We  were  strangers  to  its  navigation ;  and 
though  one  or  two  of  our  companions  professed  a 
knowledge  of  it,  we  found,  nearly  to  our  cost,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  trusted.  After  waiting  till  the 
ebb  tide  had  ceased,  we  took  advantage  of  a  light 
wind  that  favoured  us,  and  shortly  found  ourselves 
securely  at  anchor  in  the  little  harbour  of  Tadousac, 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

"  The  view  from  our  anchorage  was  of  the  most 
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picturesque  description.  To  the  southward  were  the 
long  reefs  off  each  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  Sague- 
nay,  forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  waves  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  affording  security  to  the  harbour. 
In  the  distance,  was  Red  Island ;  beyond  it.  Green 
Island ;  and  in  their  rear,  the  blue  hills  of  the  south 
shore.  To  the  north«westward,  up  the  Saguenay, 
precipice  succeeded  by  precipice  was  seen  in  perspec- 
tive, their  bases  washed  by  the  dark  deep  waters  of 
the  river,  over  whose  surface  they  cast  their  shadows, 
in  gloomy,  solemn  grandeur.  Near  us  was  the  little 
semicircular  beach  of  bright  sand,  forming  the  bay 
or  harbour  of  Tadousac.  Rising  immediately  above 
this,  a  green  terrace,  on  which  stand  the  houses  of 
the  fur  traders,  ornamented  in  front  with  a  row  of 
old  guns,  placed  round  the  confines  of  a  tolerable 
garden,  more  for  the  sake  of  appearance  than  for  use. 
Above  this  terrace  appears  a  ridge  of  white  granite 
hills,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  a  small  lake.  The 
view  in  this  direction  is  finally  closed  by  mountains 
of  granite,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  ^000  feet 

"  The  astonishing  depth  of  the  Saguenay  renders 
it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rivers  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  grand  outlet  of  the  waters  from  the  Sague- 
nay country  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  it  joins  on 
its  southern  shore,  at  above  a  hundred  miles  below 
Quebec;  and  although  only  a  tributary  stream,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  long  mountain  hike,  for  an  extent 
of  fifty  miles,  rather  than  that  of  a  river.  The 
scenery  is  of  the  most  wild  and  magnificent  descrip- 
tion. The  river  varies  from  about  a  mile  to  two 
miles  in  breadth,  and  follows  its  impetuous  course  in 
a  south-east  direction,  through  a  deep  valley,  formed 
by  mountains  of  gneiss  and  sienitic  granite,  which  in 
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some  places  rise  vertically  from  the  water  side  to  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet. 

**  There  is  a  feature  ultending  this  river,  which 
renders  it  a  natural  curiosity,  and  is  probably  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind.  The  St  Lawrence  is  about 
eighteen  miles  wide  at  their  confluence,  and  has  a 
depth  of  about  240  feet  A  ridge  of  rocks  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  through  which  there  is  a  channel 
about  120  feet  deep,  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay,  within  which  the  depth  increases  to  840 
feet }  so  that  the  bed  of  the  Saguenay  is  absolutely 
600  feet  bel  <w  that  of  the  St  Lawrence,  into  which 
it  falls  — a  depth  which  is  preserved  many  miles  up 
the  river.  So  extraordinary  a  feature  could  only 
occur  in  a  rocky  country,  such  as  is  found  in  some 
parts  of  Canada,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  are 
displayed  in  their  wildest  form.  The  course  of  the 
tide  meeting  with  jesist  .nee  from  the  rocks  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Saguenay,  occasions  a  violent  rippling, 
or  surf,  which  is  much  increased,  and  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  boats,  during  ebb  tide.  The  extra- 
ordinary depth  of  the  river,  and  the  total  want  of 
information  concerning  it,  have  given  rise  to  an  idea, 
among  the  credulous  fishermen,  of  its  being  in  many 
parts  unfathomable.  This  effect  is  admissible  on 
uninformed  minds,  for  there  is  always  an  appearance 
of  mystery  about  a  river  when  its  water  is  even  dis- 
coloured so  as  to  prevent  the  bed  from  being  seen ; 
and  the  delusion  is  here  powerfully  assisted  by  the 
lofly  overshadowing  precipices  of  either  shore. 

"  Following  the  course  of  the  river  upwards,  it 
preserves  a  westerly  direction  to  the  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles,  in  some  parts  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
in  others  expanding  into  small  lakes,  about  two  miles 
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across,  their  borders  being  interspersed  with  a  few 
low  islands.  In  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river,  the 
depth,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  preci- 
pice forming  the  bank,  is  600  feet,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  it  increases  to  nearly  900.  It  is,  as  yet, 
only  known  to  the  few  fur  traders  who  deal  with  the 
native  Indians,  and  the  salmon  fishermen  who  frequent 
its  banks." 

Mr.  Bouchette,  the  son  of  the  surveyor-general  of 
Canada,  who  traversed  the  country  from  the  trading 
port  of  La  Tuque,  one  hundred  miles  up  the  St. 
Maurice,  to  the  Oniatshouan,  which  discharges  into 
Lake  St.  John,  from  which  the  Saguenay  issues,  crossed 
several  lakes  and  rivers.  He  says,  —  "The  territory 
lying  between  the  St.  Maurice,  La  Tuque,  and  Lake 
St.  John,  is  generally  covered  with  lakes  and  extensive 
swamps,  occasionally  traversed  by  chains  of  hills  of  no 
remarkable  height  or  continuity,  composed  chiefly  of 
primitive  granite.  The  prevailing  trees  are  spruce, 
tamarack,  white  birch,  and  pine.  Around  some  of  the 
larger  lakes,  occasional  tracts  of  cultivable  land  may 
be  found ;  but  their  remote  situation,  and  the  conse- 
quent impracticability  of  throwing  them  open  to  actual 
settlement,  must  render  this  section  of  country  a  barren 
waste  for  ages  to  come." 

From  the  King's  Post  establishment  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Metabetshuan,  the  land  that  borders  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  St.  John,  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills  that  form  a  chain  with  the  Oniatshouan 
range,  is  generally  of  good  quality,  the  soil  of 
which  is  variously  composed  of  an  argillaceous  and 
sandy  loam,  on  which  a  rich  vegetable  mould  has 
been  deposited.  The  timber  thereon  consists  of  ash, 
black  and  yellow  birch,  basswood,  elm,  fir,  balsam, 
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cedar,  and  spruce,  intermixed  with  some  red  and 
white  pine  and  maple. 

Mr.  Bouchette  discovered  Hmestone,  marble,  and 
marine  petrifactions.  The  valley  of  the  Assuah- 
moussoin,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  St.  John,  he 
describes  as  generally  alluvial,  or  of  rich  argillaceous 
loam,  terre  grasse,  from  the  grand  rapids  downwards, 
to  the  lake.  Several  other  tracts,  through  which 
rivers  run,  he  describes  as  fit  for  cultivation.  From 
the  Petite  Nation  to  the  port  of  Metabetshuan,  he 
considers  the  land  generally  fit  for  culture ;  forming 
altogether,  according  to  Colonel  Bouchette's  estimate,. 
240,000  acres  of  good  land. 

The  trading  port  of  Chicoutimi  is  nearly  eqjui- 
distant  from  Tadousac  and  the  port  of  Metabetshuan 
on  Lake  St.  John.  It  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels. 
But  the  Bai/  des  HaSy  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Saguenay,  and  four  or  five  below  Chicoutimi^ 
affords  shelter  for  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  and 
the  navigation  to  it  is  uninterrupted  from  the  ocean. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  to  Mai  Bay  the 
country  is  still  irt  its  primitive  wild  state ;  and  wild 
indeed  it  is,  in  all  the  varied  conceptions  of  the  word. 
A  row  of  sandhills,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high, 
stretches  along  near  the  river,  in  front  of  it.  The 
mountainous  seigniory  of  Mai  Bay  was  formerly 
called  the  King's  Farm  ;  and  here  were  thirty  build- 
ings when  the  English  conquered  Canada;  but  it 
afterwards  dwindled  into  obscurity.  Some  time  after 
the  American  revolutionary  war.  Major  Nain  was. 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  this  high  land  seigniory, 
which  was  very  little  valued  by  the  Canadians  j  but 
to  him  its  worth  was  fondly  associated  with  his  re- 
collection of  the  Caledonian  hills.     When  he  settled 
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in  this  place,  some  four  or  five  cottages  only  showed 
their  humble  roofs;  it  now  contains  about  four  hundred 
inhabitants.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  this 
village,  and  left  a  widow,  who  was  not  long  since,  and 
may  still  be,  living.  His  daughters  were  married,  and 
settled  in  the  parish ;  and  a  son  of  his  was  an  officer 
at  the  battle  of  Chrystler*s  Farm,  where  he  was 
killed. 

A  road  leads  from  Mai  Bay  to  St.  Paul's  Bay,  over 
the  bleak  heights  and  through  the  village  of  Eboule- 
mens.  The  seigniory  of  the  Cote  de  Beaupr^,  extend- 
ing from  Riviere  du  Gouffre  to  Beauport  near  Quebec, 
is  the  property  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  seminary  of 
Quebec,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  seminary 
itselfj  which  acquired  it  from  the  original  seigneur,  the 
Sieur  Cheffiiult  de  la  Regnardi^re,  to  whom  it  was 
conceded  in  1636 ;  it  has  forty-eight  miles  of  front 
along  the  St.  Lawrence ;  it  is  mountainous,  yet  very 
fertile  in  the  valleys,  and  produces  excellent  crops. 
It  contains  eight  parishes,  in  each  of  which  is  a  church, 
parsonage  house,  grist  mills,  and  numerous  saw-mills. 
The  inhabitants,  who  have  very  little  intercourse  with 
the  world,  are  primitive  in  customs  and  manners, 
L  haste,  virtuous,  and  hospitable,  At  St.  Paul's  Bay, 
into  which  a  mountain  torrent,  the  River  Gouffre,  falls, 
thciC  is  rather  a  crowded  settlement,  sheltered  by  the 
northern  mountains ;  and  at  La  Petite  Riviere,  near 
it,  the  cultivated  low  land  is  so  well  protected  from 
cold  winds,  that  apples,  equal  to  those  of  Montreal 
or  Niagara,  as  well  as  pears,  cherries,  and  damsons, 
grow  in  abundance.  The  road  from  here  passes  over 
the  mountain  ridge  of  Cape  Tourment,  (about  1800 
feet  high,  and  the  first  of  the  granitic  heights  called 

Les  Caps,")  to  the  interesting  retired  parish  of 
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St.  Joachim,  where  there  are  lands  and  houses  be- 
longing to  the  Catholic  seminary  at  Quebec,  and  a 
rather  closely  settled  parish.  We  then  pass  through 
the  villages  of  St.  Anne  and  Chateau  Richer  to  the 
River  Montmorency,  across  which,  a  little  above  the 
falls,  there  is  a  bridge,  over  which  the  main  road 
leads,  and  winds  through  the  beautiful  and  populous 
seigniory  of  Beauport,  then,  by  a  bridge  over  the 
River  St.  Charles,  to  Quebec.  Before  we  enter  this 
city,  I  must,  however,  in  order  to  finish  this  sketch, 
say  something  of  the  beautiful  islands  which  lie 
below. 

Isle  Verte,  Green  Island,  which  is  well  cultivated, 
and  from  which  excellent  butter  is  sent  to  Quebec, 
is  six  or  seven  miles  long,  and  lies  near  the  south 
shore,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  shoal  water  and 
mud  flats.  Its  east  end,  on  which  there  is  a  light- 
house, lies  about  south-east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay  j  in  a  line  with  which  stands  Red  Island 
(a  small  islet),  from  which  a  dangerous  shoal  extends; 
and  here  the  navigation  of  the  river  becomes  very 
intricate.  The  French  always  proceeded  up  on  the 
north  side  j  but  since  the  English  have  possessed  the 
country,  the  south  has  been  preferred.  Yet  many 
say,  that  the  north  cliannel  is  by  far  the  safest  and 
best.  By  the  late  surveys,  it  is  evident  that  the 
north  channel  is  very  deep  and  quite  safe.  The 
pilots  are  also  required  to  be  equally  well  acquainted 
with  the  north  as  with  the  south  channel.  There  is 
also  a  mid-channel,  known  by  the  French  as  Le 
Chenail  d* Iberville :  it  has  been  lately  re-discovtjred  by 
Captain  Bayfield,  R.  N.,  and  found  more  intricate 
than  the  others,  btit  sufficiently  deep.  It  is  now 
called  Bayfield's  Channel. 
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Hare  Islard,  which  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and 
from  which  also  dangerous  ledges  extend,  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles  further  up 
than  Green  Island.  It  has  some  excellent  salt  marshes, 
cultivable  land,  and  herds  of  cattle.  Passing  by  the 
Pilgrims,  and  the  Kamouraska  Islets,  we  come  to  Isle 
aux  Coudres,  which  lies  close  to  the  north  coast,  and 
in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Bay.  It  is  a  seigniory  about  five 
miles  long,  three  broad,  the  soil  fertile,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Canada.  It  belongs, 
like  the  C6te  de  Beaupr6,  to  the  seminary  of  Quebec, 
has  700  inhabitants,  one  church,  one  cure,  a  corn  and 
saw  mill,  two  decked  vessels,  and  eighteen  boats. 
The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  agriculture,  and  raise 
excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  and 
potatoes.  They  have  good  stocks  of  horses,  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Nearly  opposite  to  it  are 
the  intricate  shoals,  among  which  the  traverse^,  or 
south,  channel  winds.  Between  these  shoals  and 
Orleans,  are  the  Goose  and  Crane  Islands,  —  low, 
flat,  in  some  places  rocky,  in  others  marshy,  but  in- 
habited, cultivated,  and  pretty.  Near  these,  at  the 
eastern  end,  the  Pillars  (rocks)  rise  abruptly  out  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  island  of  Orleans  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and  from  four  to  five  broad.  Its  upper  end  is  five 
miles  below  Quebec,  and  on  each  there  is  a  deep 
channel.  Its  soil  is  fertile ;  a  belt  of  original  wood 
extends  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  extremities, 
between  which  and  its  shores  are  corn-fields,  orch- 
ards, pastures,  and  meadows,  thickly  speckled  with 
the  white  cottages  of  the  inhabitants,  pretty  clumps 
of  wood,  and  here  and  there  a  parish  church.  Near 
the  west  point,  in  a  small  vale  close  to  the  shore. 
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were  built  those  mammoth  ships,  the  Columbus  and 
Baron  of  Renfrew ;  the  largest  masses  in  one  body 
that  human  ingenuity  or  daring  enterprise  ever  con- 
trived to  float  on  the  ocean.*     The  Columbus  crossed 


or 


*  The  Columbus  was  launched  while  I  was  at  Quebec  in  August^ 
1824.  I  went  down  the  day  before  to  the  island  of  Orleans,  on 
the  west  end  of  which  that  gigantic  ship  was  constructed,  to  see 
her  on  the  stocks.  Although  I  was  before  aware  of  her  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  I  had  no  conception  of  the  huge  appearance  of 
such  a  vast  mass.  Mr.  Wood,  who  superintended  the  building  of 
the  Columbus,  very  politely  showed  us  all  the  preparations  for 
launching,  and  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  vessel,  and  we  cer- 
tainly beheld  all  with  astonishment.  The  length  of  the  Columbus 
<m  deck  was  about  320  feet,  breadth  something  more  than  fifty, 
and  extreme  depth  of  the  body  about  forty  feet.  There  was  then 
about  3000  tons  put  on  board  before  launching.  Every  thing  was 
on  a  gigantic  scale ;  the  launch-ways  were  laid  on  solid  mason- work 
embedded  in  the  rock ;  the  chain  and  hemp  cables,  capstan  bars, 
&c.  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  common  materials  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  Columbus  did  other  ships ;  yet  this  huge  four- 
masted  vessel  was  strongly  framed,  timbered,  and  planked,  on  the 
usual  principles,  and  not  put  together  like  a  raft,  as  many  people 
imagined.  We  returned  to  Quebec  in  the  evening ;  and  early  on 
the  following  morning  we  proceeded  again  in  a  steam-boat  to  the 
Isle  of  Orleans.  The  day  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  I  ever  be. 
held ;  the  St  Lawrence,  smooth  as  a  mirror,  reflecting  a,  facsimile 
of  the  surrounding  sublimities,  and  of  a  sky  the  most  serene  and 
beautiful.  Vast  crowds  were  assembled  on  the  eminences  on  each 
side  the  colossal  ship,  and  on  the  south  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Several  magnificent  steam-boats,  filled  with  much  of  the  beauty, 
fashion,  and  gaiety  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  were  drawn 
up  to  the  eastward.  In  one,  there  was  the  band  of  the  70th  regi- 
ment ;  in  another,  that  of  the  38th ;  and  in  a  third,  a  Highland 
piper,  playing  the  wild  martial  music  of  the  Grampians.  There 
were,  besides,  innumerable  boats,  filled  with  people,  drawn  up  in 
order  on  the  river. 

At  eight  o'clock,  when  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  Co- 
lumbus, in  silent,  anxious  expectation,  the  leviathan  ship  appeared 
moving  onward,  gently  increasing  in  speed  until  she  glided  into  the 
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the  Atlantic  and  arrived  safely,  afler  a  quick  voyage, 
in  the  Thames,  but  on  returning  next  year  towards 
America  was  lost  some  few  hundred  miles  west  of 
Ireland.  The  Baron  Renfrew,  afler  being  safely 
navigated  by  the  captain  from  Quebec,  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  up  the  British  Channel  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  was  afterwards  lost  by 
the  pilots,  and  wrecked  at  Gravellnes.  < 


n\ 


St.  Lawrence  with  as  much  ease,  grace,  and  majesty,  as  if  my  Lord 
Chesterfield  himself  had  the  will  and  direction  of  her  movement. 
At  this  moment  the  band  struck  up  *<  Rule  Britannia ;"  the  spec- 
tators huzzaed ;  and  the  citadel  of  Cape  Diamond  rolled  out  its 
thunders.  The  momentum  given  to  the  Columbus  carried  her  a  mile 
from  her  birth-place  before  she  was  overtaken  by  the  steam-boats, 
which  followed,  and  towed  her  to  the  faUs  of  Montmorency,  at  the 
mills  of  whici)  her  loading  was  completed. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


CITY  OF  QUEBEC. — APPEARANCE  FROM  THE  RIVER. —  LOWER 
TOWN,  WHARFS,  HANGAIIDS,  STREETS,  HOUSES,  UPPER  TOWN, 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  ENGLISH  AND  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRALS, 
CHURCHES,  NUNNERIES,  JESUITS'  COLLEGE,  MARKET,  POPU- 
LACE, SOCIETY,  CANADIAN  GENTRY,  AMUSEMENTS,  SUMMER, 
WINTER,  CLASSIFICATION  OF  RANKS,  HOTELS,  TABLE  D'ndTB, 
PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
ETC.,  TRADES-PEOPLE,  AUCTIONS,  WALLS,  FORTIFICATIONS, 
CITADEL  OF  CAPE  DIAMOND.  —  WOLFE  AND  MONTCALM'S 
MONUMENT.  —  VIEW   FROM   CAPE  DIAMOND,  ETC. 


HI 


The  city  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  the 
Gibraltar  of  America,  stands  on  the  extremity  of  a 
precipitous  cape,  in  latitude  46°  54)'  N.,  longitude 
71°  5'  W. 

The  island  of  Orleans,  five  miles  below,  divides 
the  St.  Lawrence  into  two  channels,  each  about  a  mile 
broad.  Immediately  opposite  Quebec,  where  the  river 
makes  a  sudden  bend,  it  is  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  broad,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  about  twenty- 
five  fathoms.  Between  this  and  the  island  of  Orleans 
is  formed  the  splendid  Basin  of  Quebec,  —  somewhat 
more  than  five  miles  long,  and  about  four  broad  in 
the  widest  part.  On  sailing  up  the  river,  we  see 
nothing  of  the  city  until  we  are  nearly  in  a  line 
between  the  west  point  of  Orleans  and  Point  Levi. 
Quebec,  and  its  surrounding  sublimities,  then  burst 
suddenly  into  the  vast  landscape ;  and  the  grandeur 
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of  the  first  view  of  this  city  is  so  irresistibly  striking, 
that  few  who  have  beheld  it  can,  I  think,  ever  forget 
the  magically  impressive  picture  it  presents.  The 
Bay  of  Naples  is  not  more  enchanting. 

An  abrupt  promontory,  350  feet  high,  crowned 
with  an  impregnable  citadel,  and  surrounded  by 
strong  battlements,  on  which  the  British  banners  daily 
wave,  —  the  bright  steeples  of  the  cathedral  and 
churches,  —  the  vice-regal  chateau,  hanging  over  tlie 
precipice,  —  the  house-tops  of  the  upper  town, — the 
houses,  wharfs,  hangardCt  or  warehouses,  &c.,  of  the 
lower, — a  fleet  of  ships  at  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  others 
at  the  wharfs, — steamers, — multitudes  of  boats, — 
several  ships  on  the  stocks,  —  the  white  sheet  of  the 
cataract  of  Montmorency  tumbling  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence over  a  ledge  220  feet  high, — the  churches, 
houses,  fields,  and  woods  of  Beauport  and  Charle- 
bourg,  —  mountains  in  the  distance,  —  the  high 
grounds,  church,  and  houses  of  St.  Joseph,  —  some 
Indian  wigwams  near  Point  Levi,  with  some  of  their 
bark  canoes  on  the  water,  and  vast  masses  of  timber 
descending  on  the  river  from  the  upper  country,  — 
may  impart  to  the  fancy  some  idea  of  the  view  un- 
folded to  the  spectator  who  sails  up  the  St  Lawrence, 
when  he  first  beholds  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire  in  America. 

On  landing  at  Quebec,  and  ascending  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  town,  we  pass  through  narrow 
streets,  lined  with  old-looking  houses,  with  small 
windows  and  iron  shutters,  built  apparently  in  all 
the  confusion  of  antiquity.  The  ascent,  which  is 
commanded  by  well-planted  cannon,  is  either  by  a 
winding  of  Mountain  Street  through  the  city  walls 
near  the  Parliament  House,  or  by  a  flight  of  steps 
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called  "  Break-neck  Stairs."  The  land  descends 
about  100  feet  in  its  level  across  the  heights  from 
Cape  Diamond  to  C6te  Ste.  G^n^vifeve. 

The  lower  town  is  the  seat  oi'  activity  and  com- 
merce, and  stretches  below  the  walls,  from  Anse  des 
MereSf  or  Diamond  Harbour,  along  the  foot  of  Cape 
Diamond,  to  the  Cul  de  Sac^  and  Saut  au  Matelot, 
round  by  the  St.  Charles  to  the  suburb  of  St.  Roch. 
Most  of  the  ships  anchor  above  the  town  at  Wolfe's 
Cove,  where  there  is  less  rapidity  of  current,  and 
where  the  timber   rails  are  landed  for  inspection. 
Here  are  timber  yards  and  booms.     In  this  place  are 
also  the  huts  of  the  lumberers,  and  a  few  houses.  The 
Custom's  House,  Government  Warehouses,  Quebec 
Bank,  and  Exchange  Reading-room,  in  which  the 
English,  colonial,  and  United  States  papers  and  peri- 
odicals are  taken,  and  to  which  an  excellent  extensive 
library  is  attached,  is  in  the  lower  town  ;  the  streets 
in  which  are  exceedingly  steep  and  dirty:  in  one 
place,  there  is  a  deccent  by  stairs  from  the  head  of 
Champlain  Street  to  tlie  Cul  de  Sac^  of  most  fatiguing 
length.    Some  of  the  streets  in  the  upper  town  are 
macadamised,  the  rest  paved  like  the  old  streets  at 
Paris,  or  rather  those  of  Rouen  or  Amiens,  some  how- 
ever with  flagging  or  side  paths.    The  most  crowded 
part  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  is  not  more  irre- 
gular or  more  confused  than  the  lower  town  of  Que- 
bec, and  particularly  in  that  part  which  is  immediately 
under  the  height  crowned  by  the  chateau.     Between 
the  lower  town  and  the  River  St.  Charles  there  are 
extensive  flats,  dry  at  low  water.     The  great  rise  of 
tide  (about  twenty-five  feet)  adapts  these  for  the  site 
of  docks.     The  French  contemplated  building  wet 
and  graving  docks  in  this  place;   and  would,  it  is 
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thought,  have  done  so,  had  they  remained  masters  of 
the  country. 

A  pier  carried  across  from  the  Exchange  to  Beau- 
port  might  be  constructed  so  as  to  dam  in  the  St. 
Charles,  and  form  either  wet  or  dry  docks.  The 
ship  yards  are  principally  on  the  side  next  the  River 
St.  Charles.  In  the  Cul  de  Sac,  vessels  lie  aground 
to  be  repaired ;  and  here  small  vessels  are  laid  up 
during  winter.  The  great  rise  of  tide  at  Quebec, 
about  forty  feet,  renders  it  easy  to  construct  wet  and 
dry  docks. 

On  arriving  in  the  upper  town  from  the  lower,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  very  different  place ;  the  streets 
are  rather  narrow,  but  in  general  they  are  clean,  and 
tolerably  well  paved.  The  houses  are  chiefly  covered 
with  glittering  tin.  Many  of  the  buildings  are,  it  is 
true,  in  the  style  of  olden  time,  yet  there  is  an  air  of 
respectability,  a  fashion,  a  Je  ne  sgai  quoi,  which  at 
once  tells  us  we  are  in  a  metropolitan  city. 

The  public  buildings  are  substantial  rather  than 
elegant.  The  Chateau  St.  Louis,  the  residence 
of  the  governor-general,  is  a  huge  plain-looking 
building,  projecting  so  far  over  the  precipice  of 
Cape  Diamond,  here  260  feet  high,  that  the  outer 
walls  are  supported  by  piers  or  buttresses,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  viaducts  are.  The  principal 
apartments  in  this  castle  are  large  and  comfortable. 
The  view  from  the  veranda  is  magnificent.  There 
is  a  garden  attached  to  the  chateau,  and  several 
buildings  on  each  side  the  entrance.  In  front  there 
is  the  parade,  too  confined  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
open  space  between  the  gates  Louis  and  St.  John's 
supplants  it  as  an  esplanade.  Nearly  opposite  the 
gates  of  the  palace  stands  the  Protestant  Cathedral,  a 
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plain  handsome  modern  edifice,  with  a  beautiful  spire ; 
and  near  it  stands  the  Court-house  j  both  on  the 
grounds  formerly  occupied  by  the  monastery  of  the 
Recollet  Friars,  which  was  burnt  down  by  accident. 
The  Gaol  is  a  large  commodious  building,  which  cost 
the  province  15,000/.  The  Scotch  kirk  is  rather  a 
mean-looking  building.  The  old  palace  of  the  former 
Bishops  of  Quebec,  standing  nearly  over  the  gate 
leading  from  the  lower  town,  is  now  the  Parlia- 
ment House  of  Canada.  The  bishop  receives  an 
allowance  in  lieu  of  its  occupation.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  sit  in  its  chapel,  which  is,  indeed,  nearly  as 
commodious  as  St.  Stephen's.  There  are  also  many 
of  the  public  offices  in  the  Bishop's  Palace.  As  a 
building,  it  is  certainly  much  more  imposing  than 
our  House  of  Commons.  The  magnificent  palace  of 
the  intendant-general,  or  civil  governor  of  New  France, 
was  destroyed  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  to  prevent  its 
being  taken  by  General  Montgomery.  Its  site  is 
occupied  by  stores  and  stables  belonging  to  the  engi- 
neer department. 

A  large  stone  building,  erected  in  1803  for  an  hotel, 
and  purchased  by  the  Chief  Justice,  from  whom  it 
is  rented  at  800/.  per  annumt  is  used  for  public  offices. 
Among  them  are  the  governor's  civil  secretary, 
the  receiver-general,  surveyor-general,  general  of 
accounts,  commissioners  of  crown  lands,  secretary 
to  commissioners  of  clergy  reserves,  warden  of  the 
forests,  &c.  The  largest  room  is  very  properly  given 
to  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  for 
a  museum,  in  which  their  collection  of  minerals, 
fossils,  paintings,  &c.  are  arranged.  A  library  is 
attached. 

The  Catholic  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  Victoire 
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is  a  huge  edifice;  with  rather  a  heavy  spire.  Its 
interior,  which  will  conveniently  accommodate  4000 
persons,  exhibits  all  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the 
Romish  churches.  The  altar  is  magnificent.  Images 
and  paintings  line  the  walls;  and  lamps,  showing 
glimmering  lights,  and  attended  by  old  women,  are 
kept  perpetually  burning.  It  is  open  at  all  hours. 
We  may  always  enter  and  walk  through  it  silently. 
One  or  more  priests  attend  daily  to  various  duties, 
from  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  until  evening. 
Making  some  remarks  to  a  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied me  to  view  the  interior  of  this  cathedral,  I 
was  immediately  checked  by  a  meek-looking  elderly 
priest  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  —  "  Ne  parlez  pas  ici, 
monsieur,**  said  he;  **  c*est  la  maison  de  Dieu.** 
We  may  always  observe  beings  kneeling  along  the 
aisles,  or  beside  the  columns,  with  their  faces  towards 
the  altar ;  and  as  we  pass  along,  wehear  the  half- 
smothered  breathing  of  their  devotions.  At  such  a 
time,  rather  than  during  the  pompous  celebration  of 
high  mass,  few,  I  believe,  have  ever  found  themselves 
within  the  walls  of  a  spacious  Catholic  cathedral,  that 
have  not  experienced  a  deeper  feeling  of  reverence, 
and  a  more  impressive  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  Omnipotence,  than  is  usually  experienced  within 
the  temples  of  Protestantism.  This  we  know  is  not 
philosophy ;  but  it  is  nature. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  and  on  some  other  feasts,  espe- 
cially the  Fete  Dieu,  this  cathedral  exhibits  ceremo- 
nies and  solemnities  widely  different  from  the  calm 
spirit  of  devotion  that  prevails  on  week  days.  The 
bishop,  and  sometimes  twenty  priests,  officiate  during 
the  celebration  of  high  mass.  The  pompous  pro- 
cession )  the  chiming  of  the  bells  ;  and,  in  the  cathe- 
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dral,  the  loud  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  ;  the  kneel- 
ing crowds ;  the  silver  censers  j  the  incense ;  the 
splendour  which  surrounds  the  altar;  and  all  the 
other  various  accompaniments  of  this  high  celebration, 
are  infinitely  more  imposing  than  any  religious  cere- 
mony to  be  witnessed  in  these  days  in  England. 
There  is  an  avenue  from  the  cathedral  to  the  presby- 
tery, and  another  to  the  seminary  or  college,  in  which 
the  bishop  resides. 

There  are  several  other  Catholic  churches  in  the 
city,  and  one  in  the  lower  town,  and  one  also  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Roch. 

There  are  also  three  nunneries  here.  The  general 
hospital,  which  stands  on  low  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  meadow  near  the  River  St.  Charles,  was 
founded  by  Vallier,  the  second  Bishop  of  Quebec,  in 
1693.  The  superior  of  this  convent.  La  R6v6rende 
Mfere  Ste.  Agnes,  and  forty-two  sisters,  devote  their 
care  to  sick  persons  of  all  religions.  The  H6tel  Dieu 
was  first  established  for  poor  nuns ;  at  present,  its  use- 
fulness as  an  hospital  can  scarcely  be  too  much  ex- 
tolled, under  La  R6v6rende  Mhre  Ste.  Antoine,  and 
thirty-two  sisters.  It  receives  the  revenues  arising 
from  certain  lods  et  ventes.  The  Convent  of  the  Ur- 
sulines  is  partly  provided  for  by  the  revenues  of  the 
fief  of  St.  Joseph,  and  most  numerously  filled ;  but 
in  this  nunnery  the  inmates  are  more  closely  secluded 
from  the  world,  although  strangers  are,  by  special 
permission,  allowed  to  visit  the  interior  j  and  several 
young  girls,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  are  ad- 
mitted to  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
needlework.  The  nuns  of  Canada  are  not  the  use- 
less beings  that  may  be  imagined.  Although  they 
have  retired  from  the  open  world,  yet,  as  nurses  to 
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the  sick  admitted  within  their  walls,  or  as  the  in- 
structors of  young  girls,  they  are  of  much  benefit  to 
society.  They  also  manufacture  beautiful  work- 
boxes,  reticules,  and  some  other  articles,  which  they 
sell  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  convents.  They 
form  two  classes,  distinguished  as  meres,  or  mothers, 
tantes,  or  aunts.  The  first  are  generally  of  genteel 
family;  the  second,  I  was  told,  from  among  the 
daughters  of  the  habitans  and  mechanics.  We  are 
generally  told  at  Quebec,  that  the  nuns  seldom  take 
the  veil  until  they  despair  of  getting  husbands.  This 
may  be  true ;  but  I  believe  that  few  enter  these  con- 
vents, who  are  not  as  happy  as  they  would  be  if  they 
were  out.  Nor  do  I  think  that  young  girls  in  Canada 
sacrifice  themselves  to  the  whim  or  fanaticism  of 
parents,  or  rarely  from  disappointments  of  the  heart. 
They  are  novices  two  years  before  they  take  the  veil. 
The  superiors  and  sisters  of  these  convents  have  a 
vegetable  specific  for  cancer.  I  have  known  several 
persons,  particularly  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fox, 
given  over  by  the  doctors,  cured  by  the  good  sisters. 
The  convents  have,  besides  the  church,  other  buildings, 
and  gardens  within  the  walls.  Some  of  the  edifices 
are  on  a  large  scale. 

The  strong  quadrangular  building  which  was  for- 
merly the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  was,  when  occupied 
by  them,  the  most  spacious  building  in  America.* 
It  is  three  stories  high ;  along  each  of  these  there 
was  a  long  gallery,  on  each  side  of  which  were  the 
private  cells  of  the  fathers.  It  contained  a  large 
public  hall,  in  which  seats  were  placed  along  the 
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*  Founded  in  1635,  by  Pfere  Reni  Rohault.     It  will,  it  is  said, 
contain  2000  troops. 
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walls }  and  before  the  seats  were  the  dining  tables. 
They  never  allawed  women  to  reside  among  them. 
They  were  either  fathers  or  brothers :  the  latter 
were  novices  preparing  for  admission  to  the  order. 
When  the  fathers  dined,  the  brothers  carried  the 
dishes  from  the  outer  halls  to  the  tables,  for  com- 
mon servants  were  never  admitted  into  the  dining- 
hall ;  nor  were  the  brothers  ever  perrhitted  to  dine 
with  the  fathers.  At  dinner,  the  fathers  all  sat  down 
with  their  backs  to  the  walls  ;  and,  in  a  pulpit  oppo- 
site, one  of  them  read  aloud  from  some  book  during 
the  repast  j  when  strangers  were  invited,  this  observ- 
ance was  omitted,  and  animated  conversation  on 
general  subjects,,  but  seldom  on  religious  matters, 
prevailed  at  the  table. 

In  this  building  there  were  also  several  public  halls 
and  rooms,  a  library,  laboratory,  refectory,  &c.  j  and 
an  extensive  orchard  and  kitchen  garden  were  at- 
tached. The  British  government  converted  this 
magnificent  edifice  into  barracks,  for  which  purpose 
it  has  long  been  used.  It  is  still  in  good  repair.  In 
front  there  is  an  open  space,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stands  the  market,  an  ugly  wooden  buildings  con- 
structed in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  equally 
inconvenient. 

This  market,  or  rather  the  open  space  that  sur- 
rounds it,  is  the  place  to  see  all  the  varied  character- 
istics of  the  population  of  Quebec  and  its  environs. 
In  summer  and  autumn  multitudes  of  horses  and 
carts,  with  hay,  wood,  butcher's  meat,  fowls,  heaps 
of  wild  pigeons,  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.,  ap- 
pear early  in  the  morning,  attended  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  habitans,  and  a  few  squaws»  in  small 
carts,  from  Indian  Lorrette.  Amidst  these,  we  observe 
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the  officers  of  the  civil  government  and  those  of  the 
garrison,  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions,  and  the  merchants,  all  scrambling  for  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  market ;  and,  thickly  mixed  among  the 
thronged  carts  and  horses,  the  noisy  carters  of  the 
town,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  together  with 
the  peiit  peuple  of  the  suburbs.  The  brawling 
and  vociferation  in  bad  French  and  broken  En- 
glish, that  takes  place,  might  well  conjure  up  the 
confused  spirits  of  old  Babel.  When  we  hear  the 
loud  angry  squabbles  of  the  carters  and  others,  we 
expect  an  immediate  fight,  and  look  if  the  police 
be  at  hand  ;  neither,  however,  is  the  case.  The  Ca- 
nadian carter  is  not  the  pugnacious  animal  that  the 
man  of  similar  occupation  in  England  is ;  and  the 
quarrel  that  is  apparently  the  most  ang  y  and  noisy, 
is  generally  the  soonest  over.  In  winter,  sledges 
bring  in  hay,  grain,  frozen  carcasses  of  beefi  pork, 
mutton,  and  whatever  comes  to  market.  Every 
article  of  luxury,  except  good  fish,  is  abundant.  The 
fish  most  esteemed  is  the  poisson  dor6,  a  kind  of 
pickerel,  but  it  is  rare.  Shad  and  salmon  are  some- 
times plentiful,  and  a  fish  called  afler  a  river  in 
which  it  abounds,  Masquinong^,  a  species  of  pike, 
with  a  long  hooked  snout,  is  excellent  eating.  Bass, 
sturgeon,  eels,  and  petite  morue*,  are  also  brought 
to  market,  but  cod  seldom,  unless  Jonathan  bring 
them  across  the  country  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  fief  St.  Joseph,  belonging  to  the  H6tel-Dieu, 

•  These,  called  Tommy  Cod  by  the  English,  are  caught  in  vast 

.  quantities  along  the  river,  where  they  are  left  confined  witiiin  the 

ice  cracks,  when  the  tide  recedes :  —  strange  as  it  may  appear,  when 

thrown  up,  and  frozen,  the  Canadian  horses  will  not  only  eat  them, 

but  they  mk^i  become  remarkably  fond  of  them. 
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the  fabrique  or  church  lands,  the  grounds  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits'  estates,  the  seminary  domain,  and  that 
considered  government  lands  for  military  uses,  form 
the  principal  divisions  of  ground  property  in  the  city 
and  suburbs. 

The  population  of  Quebec,  including  the  suburbs, 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  have  it  40,000,  otiiers 
less  than  30,000.  I  consider  it  something  over 
80,000;  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  are 
Canadian  French. 

The  style  of  living,  hoiu  s  of  entertainment,  and  the 
fashions,  assimilate  nearly  with  those  of  Halifax  ;  but 
society  is  not  by  any  means  so  well  knit  together 
as  at  the  latter  place.  This  arises  principally  from 
the  English  and  Canadians  not  mixing  cordially  with 
each  other;  and  partly  from  the  English  having 
formerly  assumed  an  arrogant  superiority  over  the 
French :  at  a  period,  too,  when  the  latter  were  far 
above  the  former  in  the  scale  of  manners  and  ac- 
quirements which  shed  lustre  over,  and  give  a  tone 
of  well-bred  gentility  to,  society.  The  Canadian 
gentry  all  over  the  province,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
descendants  of  the  old  noblesse  and  gentry,  retain 
the  courteous  urbanity  of  the  French  school  of  the 
last  century.  In  Canada,  after  the  conquest,  the 
society  of  the  French  families  of  education  and  re- 
spectability who  remained,  was  eminently  courteous 
and  polite,  and  they  were  anxious  to  secure  the  good 
feeling  of  the  new  comers,  (nouveaux  venus),  by  in- 
viting them  to  share  in  the  hospitality,  pleasures,  and 
amusements  of  a  "  Soci6t6  dans  laquelle  j  o'noit 
gdn^ralement  une  politesse  et  une  brillante  ui'janit^." 
Canadian  families  of  the  higher  circle  speak  French 
as  correctly  as  it  is  spoken  in  Paris.    Many  of  them> 
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also,  converse  fluently  in  English ;  and  although 
their  disposition  is  kind  and  their  manners  agreeable, 
their  society  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
English.* 

There  are  few  amusements  during  summer.  Active 
pursuits  occupy  all  classes.  Short  excursions  on  the 
water,  or  pic-nic  parties  to  Indian  Lorrette,  Lake  St. 
Charles,  or  the  falls  of  Chaudi^re,  are  occasionally 
made  ;  and  sometimes  excursions  are  extended  down 
the  river  to  Kamouraska,  or  up  to  Montreal,  or  as 
far  as  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  On  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham, near  the  city,  there  is  an  excellent  course,  where 
races  have  been  established  for  several  years.  Fishing 
and  shooting  afford  abundant  sources  of  sport. 

In  winter,  when  all  the  world  at  Quebec  is  idle, 
and  when  the  navigation  of  Canada  and  trade  of 
Quebec  are  bound  in  icy  fetters,  balls  at  the  Chateau, 
assemblies  in  the  town,  pic-nics,  and  family  parties, 
are  frequent.  The  inhabitants  dress  in  summer  as 
lightly  as  in  Jamaica ;  and  in  winter,  both  gentlemen 
and  ladies  require  to  be  as  well  protected  with  muffs, 
tippets,  fur  caps,  and  robes,  as  if  they  were  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Quebec  may  truly  be  said  to  have  an 
Italian  summer,  and  a  Russian  winter.  Nothing 
can  be  more  grotesque  than  the  figures  that  drive 
out  in  carriolles  or  sledges,  either  on  the  ice  to  Isle 
Orleans,  or  on  the  snow-covered  roads.  On  the  ice 
tliese  rides  are  pleasant  enough ;  but  the  roads  are 

■  •  The  manners  of  the  English  generally,  who  formerly  settled 
in  Lower  Canada,  with  some  happy  exceptions,  could  claim  little 
pretensions  to  the  easy  elegant  manners  of  the  French  Canadians. 
Some  of  the  English,  however,  have  married  Canadian  ladies  pos- 
fiessed  of  property ;  and  many  of  the  largest  territorial  estates  have 
passed  away  from  the  French  families  by  such  alliances. 
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generally  in  such  an  uneven  state  with  cahots  (waves 
made  in  the  snow  by  the  low  carriolles),  that  the 
sledges  pitch  something  like  a  boat  in  a  head  sea. 

The  ice  is  seldom  firm,  between  Quebec  and  Point 
Levi;  and,  notwithstanding  the  intense  frost,  the 
habitans  cross  in  wooden  canoes,  hauling  or  push- 
ing them  forward  among  the  cakes  of  ice.  When 
the  ice  does  form,  it  is  called  a  pontt  and  a  kind  of 
jubilee  takes  place  on  the  occasion ;  but  this  does 
not  happen  once  in  ten  years.  In  the  spring,  when 
winter  breaks  up,  and  the  snow  and  ice  melt,  the 
streets  are  horribly  dirty,  almost  impassable  even  with 
large  boots. 

Quebec  is  considered  an  extravagant  place  to  live 
in,  and  it  is  so.  This  does  not  arise  either  from  the 
scarcity  or  high  price  of  articles  of  necessity  or 
luxury,  but  from  too  expensive  a  dtyle  of  living  —  too 
great  a  passion  for  show  and  fashion.  Many  families 
have  been  reduced  to  poverty  in  consequence. 

Strangers  meet  with  the  most  hospitable  attention 
from  those  to  whom  they  are  introduced.  This  is 
indeed  the  case  all  over  Canada.  The  grades  of 
classification  into  which  society  is  divided,  may  place 
a  stranger  sometimes  in  a  situation  not  very  pleasant. 
His  rank  in  Canada  may  not  depend  on  his  character, 
or  the  society  among  which  he  lived  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  more  frequently  on  the  accident  of  his 
introduction.  If  he  settles  either  at  Quebec  or  Mont- 
real, and  if  he  may  unluckily  have  happened  to  be 
introduced  to,  and  associate  on  his  arrival  with,  a 
family  who  do  not  visit  the  Chateau,  all  the  ^/iVe, 
especially  the  ladies,  will,  as  long  as  he  resides  in 
Canada,  disdain  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  any 
house  he  enters ;  while  it  frequently  happens,  that 
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if  both  were  in  England,  those  who  are  not  Cii&teau 
visitants  would  be  the  most  respected.  Circumstances 
truly  pitiable  have  often  been  the  consequence  of 
this  ridiculous  frailty.  Families  who  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  supremacy  in  society,  have  too  fre- 
quently been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  humiliated  to 
the  necessity  of  being  under  pecuniary  obligations  to 
those  whom  they  at  one  time  considered  both  mean 
and  contemptible.  That  rank  and  place  in  society, 
even  for  quiet  and  comfort,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
servation of  respectability  and  order,  will  always  form 
grades  of  distinction,  few  will  deny.  It  is  the  folly 
and  inconsistency  of  those  who  assume  the  dictum  of 
exclusion,  that  render  them  ridiculous ;  and  of  whose 
laughable  pretensions  we  hear  so  much  when  travel- 
ling in  the  colonies. 

There  are  several  taverns  and  hotels;  one  or  two 
of  the  latter  are  very  respectable  and  comfortable; 
but  we  do  not  find  accommodations  at  Quebec  equally 
excellent  with  those  at  Montreal  or  New  York.  The 
hotels,  or  rather  boarding-houses,  have  each  a  tabk- 
d^hotCy  where  all  dine  together;  but  private  rooms 
may  be  had  by  those  who  wish  for  them.  Gentle- 
men who  expect  to  gain  information  on  their  travels, 
will  pro£t  much  by  dining  at  the  table'd*h6te ;  for 
there  they  will  meet  with  intelligent  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  colonies,  and  from  the  United  States, 
pailicularly  during  summer. 

The  public  institutions  of  Quebec  are  numerous. 
The  French  college  is  a  substantial  old  building,  with 
a  garden  attached.  Before  th  j  conquest,  none  but 
students  intended  for  the  church  were  instructed  at 
this  seminary.  At  present,  all  are  admitted  indis- 
criminately.   It  has  a  principal  and  three  professors ; 
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one  each  for  theology,  rhetoric,  and  for  mathematics 
and  physics,  and  five  regents  of  the  humanity  classes. 
Besides  several  minor  French  and  English  schools, 
and  some  Sunday  schools,  there  is  a  national  school 
on  a  liberal  foundation ;  also  a  royal  grammar  school, 
and  a  classical  academy. 

A  spirit  for  improving  the  mind  evidently  exists 
in  this  city.  Some  time  ago,  a  royal  institution  was 
established  for  the  advancement  of  learning  within 
the  province.  The  protestant  bishop,  Dr.  Stewart,  is 
the  principal ;  the  chief  officers  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  are  the 
trustees  of  this  institution. 

The  literary  and  historical  society  of  Quebec,  which 
is  also  patronised  by  the  government,  deserves  all 
praise.  This  institution  is  under  the  direction  and 
man;igement  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada  as  pre- 
sident, four  vice-presidents,  corresponding,  record- 
ing, and  council  secretaries.  It  is  divided  into  four 
departments :  viz.  literature,  general  history,  sciences, 
and  the  arts.  The  Quebec  library  contains  a  great 
variety  of  standard  and  interesting  works.  There  is 
also  an  excellent  library  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. 

There  are  four  newspapers  of  respectable  preten- 
sions published  in  this  city.  The  Old  Quebec  Ga. 
zette,  now  published  twice  a-week,  was  commenced 
in  1764,  and  printed  in  English  and  French.  It  was 
the  public  periodical  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  government  until  1823,  when  Mr.  Nielson,  the 
proprietor,  and  an  honest,  intelligent  member  of 
the  legislature,  displeased  the  executive  government; 
and  another  paper,  published  weekly,  assumed  the 
same  name  under  the  governor's  authority.  The 
Quebec  Mercury  is  published  twice  a-week.    There 
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is  also  another  paper,  the  Canadien,  printed  in  French. 
Neither  does  Quebec  want  benevolent  and  useful  as- 
sociations. The  principal  of  these  are  —  the  Quebec 
Emigrant  Society ;  Quebec  Agricultural  Society ; 
Medical  Society  j  Quebec  Diocesan  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge ;  Ladies* 
Society  for  Propagating  Education  and  Industry  in 
Canada ;  Ladies*  Bible  Society ;  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
ciety; Quebec  Education  Societyi  and  the  Fire  So- 
ciety. 

Besides  the  Bank  of  Quebec,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Montreal  bank,  there  is  also  a  savings'  bank.* 

There  are  two  or  three  distilleries,  breweries, 
tobacco,  soap,  and  candle  manufactories.  Several 
beautiful  ships  have  been  for  many  yeais  built  herej. 
and  we  find  such  tradesmen  as  are  usual  in  a  city, 
but  not  all  those  of  a  manufacturing  town.  Here  are 
brewers,  distillers,  carpenters,  joiners,  carriage-build- 
ers, smiths,  saddlers,  tanners,  barbers,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, mill  and  wheelwrights,  upholsterers,  and 
those  more  important  personages,  players,  fiddlers, 
dancing-masters,  and  tavern-keepers. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  British  and  other  goods 
imported,  are  --old  by  auction  ;  the  Canadian  shop- 
keepers, who  seldom  import  goods  from  other  coun- 
tries, prefer  buying  their  goods  at  public  sales  than 
by  private  bargains.  Some  of  the  shops  are  fitted  up 
in  a  way  which  the  Cockneys  would  call  rather 
stylish;  but,  like  the  shops  all  over  America,  you 
find  in  most  of  them  every  variety  of  goods  sold  in 
the  country :  silks,  lace,  muslins,  ribands,  crockery- 
ware,  and  ironmongery ;  broad  cloths  and  cutlery ; 

*  A  detailed  notice  of  these  banks  will  be  found  hereafler, 
when  treating  of  the  commerce  of  Canada. 
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saddles,  and  looking-glass ;  spikes,  nails,  and  spades; 
needles,  thimbles,  and  pins. 

What  will  ever  render  Quebec  a  position  of  the 
first  and  most  mighty  consideration  to  England,  or 
to  any  power  holding  possession  of  the  empire  of 
the  Canadas,  and  which  fully  justifies  even  the  enor- 
mous outlays  expended  on  its  fortification,  is  its 
particular  situation,  and  the  extraordinary  natural 
features  of  the  spot  on  which  it  is  founded.  It  is 
now  absolutely  impossible  for  a  ship  of  any  size  to 
pass  either  up  or  down  contrary  to  the  permission  of 
those  who  possess  its  garrison.  Very  large  ships 
cannot  go  up  to  Montreal ;  nor  are  there  any  inter- 
mediate places  of  great  commercial  importance. 

The  citadel  of  Quebec,  on  the  highest  part  of  Cape 
Diamond,  is  a  fortification  not  perhaps  inferior  to  any 
in  Europe,  and  commands  every  surrounding  position. 
The  old  French  walls  were  remarkably  strong,  but 
they  have  been  nearly  all  destroyed  on  the  land  side, 
and  replaced  with  others  if  possible  still  stronger, 
and  constructed  according  to  the  more  modern  rules 
of  defence.  Forty  acres  are  occupied  by  the  forti- 
fications ;  and  across  the  plain  (1837  yards),  on  the 
only  assailable  ground  which  rises  a  little  at  some 
distance  from  the  walls,  four  Martello  towers,  strongly 
constructed,  to  baffle  the  first  attacks  of  an  enemy, 
are  so  disposed  as  to  sweep  every  possible  line  of 
advance.  There  is  a  steep  inclined  plain  and  slope 
of  500  feet,  exclusively  used  by  government,  to  ascend 
Cape  Diamond,  at  a  height  of  950  from  Brehaut's 
wharf.  There  are  five  gates,  strongly  defended,  in 
the  walls  which  surround  the  city,  viz.  St.  Louis* 
Gate,  St.  John's  Gate,  Palace  Gate,  Hope  Gate,  and 
Prescott  Gate,  through  which  we  ascend  from  the 
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lower  to  the  upper  town.  The  armoury  of  Quebec 
is  well  worth  visiting  and  examining.  It  is  only  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Twenty 
thousand  stand  of  fire-arms  are  always  in  perfect 
readiness  to  deliver  to  the  military. 

On  the  west,  and  in  front  of  the  citadel,  are  the 
celebrated  plains  of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe  fought, 
conquered,  and  died ;  which,  with  many  circum- 
stances less  known,  but  still  splendid  in  the  historical 
records  of  Canada,  impart  a  classic  interest  to  Que- 
bec, to  which  no  other  city  in  the  Western  World  has 
u  similar  claim. 

Although  it  was  proposed,  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  to  erect  a  monument  on  this  spot 
to  the  memory  of  Wolfe,  and  although  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville obtained  permission  at  the  same  time  from 
our  government  to  place  a  monument  in  the  Ursu- 
line  church  in  honour  of  Montcalm,  yet  seventy  years 
had  nearly  passed  away  before  this  duty,  which  cus- 
tom has  made  sacred,  was  fulfilled.  At  length  an 
obelisk  of  appropriate  grandeur  was  erected*  in  a 
recess  of  the  Upper  Chateau  Gardens ;  and,  with  the 
chivalrous  generosity  and  admiration  due  to  heroes, 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  "  Immortal  Memory  of  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm." 

The  open  fields  on  the  plains,  belonging  to  the 
H6tel-Dieu,  are  retained  by  the  government  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Here  is  the  race  course,  a  mile  in 
circuit. 

The  grandeur  of  the  view  from  the  citadel  of  Cape 
Diamond  has  been  extolled  by  all  that  ever  beheld  it. 
The  prospects  from  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  or  Stir- 


*  By  subscription,  under  Lord  Dalhousie's  patronage. 
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ling  have  the  greatest  claims  of  any  that  I  have  seen 
to  a  comparison  with  it ;  but  both  fall  far  short  of 
the  magnificent  views  enjoyed  from  the  summit  of 
Cape  Diamond.  When  we  look  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence, we  have  before  us  a  sublime  landscape,  exhi- 
biting from  forty  to  fifty  miles  of  one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  in  the  world,  with  tall  ships,  small  vessels,  and 
boats  on  its  surface,  and  divided  for  twenty  miles 
by  the  Island  of  Orleans  ;  of  which  also,  with  all  its 
interesting  beauties,  we  have  a  bird's-eye  view.*  At 
the  same  time  the  southern  coast  presents  villages, 
churches,  cottages,  farms,  forests,  and  mountains  in 
the  distant  outline.  If  we  turn  to  the  north  and  east, 
we  have  a  vast  amphitheatre,  embosomed  within  lofty 
mountains,  and  enriched  and  animated  by  the  villages 
and  churches  of  Beauport,  Charleburgh,  and  Lorrette, 
with  the  vale  of  the  River  St.  Charles,  and  a  country 
decked  with  clumps  of  wood  and  richly  cultivated 
farms.  If  we  look  below,  we  behold,  some  hundreds 
of  feet  underneath  us,  the  lower  town,  with  all  its 
active  accompaniments,  and  with  crowds  of  ships 
at  anchor  in  the  cove,  alongside  the  wharfs,  and 
under  sail.  Opposite  stands  Point  Levi  and  a  po- 
pulous country.  Upwards,  the  view,  although  not 
extensive,  is  still  grand.  The  country  is  bold  and 
romantic,  yet  cultivated  and  populous;  and  the  river 
exhibits  the  unceasing  movements  of  steam-boats, 
sailing-vessels,  small  boats,  Indian  canoes,  and  rafts 


: 


*  The  view  from  the  belfry  of  the  Catholic  cathedral  is  equally 
sublime.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  of  taste,  on  beholding 
the  magnificent  prospect  from  this  position,  remarked,  that  "  what- 
ever might  be  the  fecundity  of  a  poet's  or  painter's  imagination, 
neither  could  ever  create  a  picture  so  splendid  and  magnificent  as 
that  of  the  surrounding  landscape." 
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of  timber  floating  down  the  stream,  and  covered  with  , 
men,  women,  children,  and  huts. 

Description,  however,  can  never  do  justice  to  this 
vast  picture ;  nothing  but  a  panorama  painting  can 
give  those  who  have  not  beheld  it  a  full  idea  of  its 
splendid  magnificence ;  and  well  would  it  remunerate 
those  artists  who  have  excelled  in  painting  the  en- 
chanting delusions  exhibited  in  panorama  views,  if 
they  were  to  cross  the  Atiantic,  and  bring  back  to 
Europe  a  representation  of  that  which  is  beheld 
from  the  citadel  of  Cape  Diamond. 
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BI^VtROKS    Ot    QUEBEC. ST.  ROCH.  —  ROAD     TO   MONTMORENCI. 

—  FALLS.  —  Patterson's   mills.  —  road  to  st.  foix.  — 

SILLERY.  —  JEUNE  LORETTE.  —  HURONS.  —  CASCADES.  —  LAKE 
ST.  CHARLES.  — FALLS  OF  THE  CHAUDIERE.  —  RIVER  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE  FROM  QUEBEC  TO  MONTREAL.  —  POST  ROADS. —  WIN- 
TER TRAVELLING.  —  STEAM-BOATS.  —  NEW  LIVERPOOL.  — 
RAPIDS  OF  RICHLIEU.  —  TROIS  RIVIERES.  —  URSULINE  CON- 
VENT. —  ABB£  DE  CALONNE.  —  FORGES  OF  ST.  MAURICE.  — 
;  4K3  ST.  PETER.  —  DELTA.  —  FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY.  —  RIVER 
T  JV.IEU.  —  SUMMER  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. — FORT 
1..  AtiBLY.  —  ST.  JEAN. — ISLE  AUX  NOIX. —  ROUSe's  POINT. — 
1.AKE  CHAMPLAIN.  —  ST.  LAWRENCE  FROM  FORT  WILLIAM 
HENRY   TO  MONTREAL. 


On  the  low  ground  which  lies  between  the  walls  of 
Quebec  and  the  St  Charles,  a  multitude  of  shabby, 
dirty-looking  wooden  buildings,  inhabited  generally 
by  the  labouring  classes,  form  the  suburb  of  St.  Roch. 
This  suburb  has  now  a  handsome  church,  parsonage- 
house,  and  a  large  school.  Near  the  Cote  de  St.  Ge- 
nevieve, extending  towards  St.  Foix,  stands  the 
suburbs  St.  John.  The  latter  votes  for  the  return  of 
members  to  the  Assembly  for  the  upper  town  j  the 
former,  for  the  lower. 

In  summer,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  rides  or  walks 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  over  Scott's  Bridge,  and 
along  the  road  leading  amongst  the  cottages,  orchards, 
and  farms  of  Beauport,  to  the  falls  of  Montmorenci. 

The  river  of  the  same  name  with  this  cataract 
flows  down  from  the  northern  mountains,   among 
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woods  and  rocks,  and  then  over  rugged  steps  through 
a  richly  cultivated  country,  until  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where, 
contracting  to  a  breadth  of  little  more  than  fifty  feet, 
it  thunders  over  a  perpendicular  ledge  230  feet  high. 
In  summer,  the  volume  of  water  precipitated  over 
this  fall  is  greatly  reduced.  In  spring  particularly, 
and  before  winter  sets  in,  the  body  of  water  hurled 
down  is  immense.  A  little  above  the  falls,  the  rii'er 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge ;  and  near  the  brink  of  the 
ledge  there  is  a  mill,  frightfully,  but  securely  pitched, 
he  wheels  of  which  are  turned  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current.  A  stream  has  also  been  diverted  from  the 
river  above  the  cataract,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  wheels  of  Patterson  *s  saw-mills,  which  are  a  little 
distance  below.  These  mills  are  the  largest  in  Ca- 
nada, if  not  in  America. 

The  road  to  St.  Foix,  which  leads  along  the  heights, 
is  also  exceedingly  interesting ;  and  more  particularly 
so,  if  we  turn  down  towards  the  St.  Lawrence  into 
the  beautifully  secluded  dingle  of  Sillery,  once  the 
abode  of  pious  missionaries,  established  here  a  little 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  This  place, 
including  four  leagues  north  by  one  in  breadth,  was 
formerly  given  to  the  Hurons  of  Jeune  Lorette  j  the 
Jesuits  are  said  to  have  cajoled  them  out  of  it. 

The  road  leading  along  the  picturesque  St.  Charles 
to  the  Indian  hamlet  of  Jeune  Lorette,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  outlets  from  Quebec.  Lorette  con- 
tains the  wretched  remnant  of  the  once  warlike  and 
powerful  nation  of  the  Hurons,  reduced  to  its  present 
degraded,  and  nearly  exterminated  state,  by  the  quar- 
rels and  diseases  of  Europeans,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  brandy,  rum,  and  gunpowder. 
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There  is  rather  a  neat-looking  church  in  this  ham- 
let ;  and  the  Indians,  who  speak  French,  attend  to  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  religion  with  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  their  priest ;  but  most  of  them, 
except  the  women,  are  lazy,  and  addicted  to  drink; 
and  few  things  appear  more  likely  than  that,  before 
another  century  expires,  the  Whole  race  will  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

A  little  above  Lorette,  there  is  a  beau  tif ill  cascade  ; 
and,  three  miles  further  on,  we  reach  the  picturesque 
lake  out  of  which  the  river  flows.  It  is  three  miles 
long ;  and  two  rugged  points,  jutting  across  about  the 
middle,  nearly  divide  it  into  two  lakes.  The  scenery 
altogether  is  enchanting ;  and  to  it  the  "  brothers  of 
the  angle "  may  resort  with  great  pleasure,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  greater  success  than  «•  a  glorious 
nibble." 

The  cataract  of  Chaudi^re  is  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, even  for  those  who  have  beheld  Niagara,  to  visit. 
Four  miles  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  St,  Law- 
rence, and  twice  that  distance  from  Quebec,  the 
Chaudi^re,  240  yards  in  breadth,  with  its  banks  de- 
corated with  woods  and  glades,  and  broken  into 
romantic  grandeur  by  vast  masses  of  rocks,  roars  and 
foams,  in  wild  sublimity,  over  immense  ledges  of 
more  than  100  feet  in  height,  and  then  rushes,  and 
boils,  and  thunders,  over  and  among  rocks  and  ledges, 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Chaudi^re  is  a  large  river,  or  rather  unnavigable 
torrent.  A  road,  leading  from  opposite  Quebec  along 
its  eastern  bank,  has  been  extended  across  the  pro- 
vince to  the  River  Kennebec  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
and  completed  in  1830. 

The  country  on  each  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from 
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Quebec  to  Montreal,  exhibits  a  succession  of  parishes, 
mostly  consecrated  by  names  of  places  in  France, 
and  the  whole  so  thickly  settled  as  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  one  continued  village.  The  post  road 
leads  through  those  on  the  north  shore ;  and  on  the 
south  there  are  also  good  roads  between  the  Con- 
cessions ;  but  this  part  of  Canada  is  scarcely^  ever 
frequented  by  travellers,  and,  beautiful  and  populous 
as  it  is,  yet  very  little  known.  The  country  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  River  Chau- 
diere  to  St.  Regis,  and  back  to  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  forms  17  counties,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  188,000  persons ;  and,  according  to  Colonel 
Bouchette,  the  Surveyor-General's  account,  occupy- 
ing a  surface  of  13,864  square  miles.  ^ 

The  lands  fronting  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Chaudifere,  Yamaska,  and  Richelieu,  are 
held  by  seigniorial  tenures.  The  territory  between 
these  and  the  American  line  is  principally  laid  out 
in  townships,  and  partially  settled  upon.  The  surface 
of  this  region,  which  includes  the  whole  district  of 
St.  Francis,  and  portions  of  the  districts  of  Montreal 
and  Three  Rivers,  is  diversified  with  rivers  and  lakes, 
alluvions,  uplands,  high  hills  approaching  to  the 
character  of  mountains,  dense  forests,  cultivated  dis- 
tricts in  the  townships,  and  populous  villages  in  the 
seigniories  and  new  settlements.  At  Nicolet,  a  semi- 
nary or  college  was  established  many  years  ago  by 
the  good  Plessis,  the  late  Bishop  of  Quebec.  A  new 
edifice,  of  great  beauty  and  magnitude,  has  been  lately 
built  to  replace  it. 

The  banks  of  the  tributary  rivers,  flowing  from 
each  side  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  closely  settled 
on  J  and  some  of  these,  particularly  the  Chaudi^re, 
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Be9ancour,  Nicolet,  St.  Francis,  Yamaska,  and  Riche- 
lieu, on  the  south ;  and  the  Jacques  Cartier,  St.  Anne, 
St.  Maurice,  and  Masquinong^,  on  the  north,  would 
be  considered  rivers  of  great  magnitude  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  winter,  travellers  going  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal  may  r'th  ire  a  carrioUe,  c  -  --^  by  the 
post.  The  wi:.., :  roa«„  is  generally  on  tue  ice,  near 
the  edge  of  the  river ;  or,  when  this  route  is  consi- 
dered either  difficult  or  dangerous,  through  the  pa- 
rishes. Travellers  may  stop  for  food  or  lodging,  or 
to  bait  their  horses,  either  at  the  auberges,  or  at  any 
habitants  house.  There  are  stages  in  winter  three 
times  a  week :  these  vehicles  carry  six  persons,  and 
are  well  supplied  with  furs  for  warmth.  The  stages 
for  changing  horses  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles 
apart ;  the  journey  is  two  days,  including  a  night's 
rest.  Those  who  prefer  post-horses  may  easily  be 
accommodated.    The  mail  is  forwarded  by  couriers. 

In  summer,  the  post  roads,  excepting  the  inter- 
course between  respective  parishes,  have  been  nearly 
abandoned  since  steam  navigation  has  afforded  such 
great  facilities  to  those  who  wish  to  move  easily, 
cheaply,  and  rapidly,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
Formerly  the  river  was  navigated  by  schooners  of 
thirty  to  a  hundred  tons ;  their  passages  upwards 
were  usually  very  tedious,  and  but  few  square-rigged 
vessels  proceeded  to  Montreal.  The  latter  are  now 
laden  with  full  cargoes  in  London,  Liverpool,  the 
Clyde,  and  various  distant  ports;  and  those  of 
moderate  size,  without  stopping  longer  at  Quebec 
than  may  be  necessary  to  procure  a  steamer,  are 
towed  direct  to  Montreal,  often  in  less  than  thirty 
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hours,  although  the  distance  is  180  miles,  half  of 
which  is  always  against  the  stream. 

The  steam-boats  that  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence 
are  certainly  of  the  first-rate  description,  and  offer 
every  temptation  to  those  who  choose  to  be  carried 
along  by  locomotive  power.  Cabin  passengers  pay 
a  fixed  sum  (about  twenty-five  shillings,  up  to  Mont- 
real, and  four  dollars  down  to  Quebec)  j  for  which 
breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  and  bed, — in  fact,  every 
luxury,  with  ice  and  fruits,  except  wines,  —  are  pro- 
vided. I  forget  whether  the  stewards  expect  any 
thing,  but  I  think  not,  from  the  passengers. 

The  dining-cabin,  or  table-d*h6iet  is  usually  a  kind 
of  long  house,  built  on  the  after-deck,  with  a  flat 
roof,  round  which  there  is  a  railing,  and  over  which, 
in  hot  summer  weather,  there  is  an  awning ;  chairs 
or  cane  sofas  are  placed  along  the  side,  and  here  we 
may  either  promenade,  or  sit  down,  as  we  find  most 
agreeable.  The  arrangements  for  dinner  are  mucli 
in  the  same  style  as  at  the  best  hotels.  There 
are  now  ten  or  twelve  of  these  splendid  steam-vessels 
navigating  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  One  of  these,  lately  built,  the  John  Bull, 
has  engines  of  260  horse  power,  and  admeasures  about 
1500  tons. 

One  steam-boat,  two  team-boats,  and  several  sailing- 
boats,  ply  across  the  ferry,  from  Quebec  to  Point 
Levi  J  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  sailing  vessels,  ex- 
clusive of  the  steam-boats,  are  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

On  leaving  Quebec,  we  soon  pass  Cape  Diamond, 
Wolfe's  Cove,  the  shipping,  small  craft,  timber  booms, 
and  lumberers'  huts.  A  li'  '  farther  on,  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  dingle  of  Si*xery ;  and  on  the  south 
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shore  New  Liverpool,  opposite  which  there  are  usu- 
ally some  ships  loading,  rises  from  the  margin  of  the 
river.  At  this  place  a  deep-water  wharf,  and  three 
dolphins,  or  mooring  stages,  for  the  convenience  of 
shipping,  have  been  constructed.  Here  there  is  also 
a  good  hotel,  in  the  most  charming  situation  imagin- 
able. 

As  we  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  various  objects 
incessantly  unfold  themselves.  We  meet,  or  are  ac- 
companied by,  river  craft,  or  steam-boats ;  some  of 
the  latter,  probably,  towing  up  brigs  and  schooners ; 
and  not  unfrequently  we  also  observe  one  or  m  >re 
of  those  immense  floats,  the  timber  rafls,  covered  vith 
men,  wDmen,  and  small  shanties. 

The  banks  on  each  side  continue  high,  but  sloping, 
and  beautifully  decked  with  woods,  churches,  white 
cottages,  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  until  we  pass  the 
mountain  torrent  of  the  River  Jacques  Cartier,  and 
reach  the  rapids  of  Richelieu,  forty-five  miles  above 
Quebec. 

These  rapids  are  occasioned  by  a  visible  descent 
of  the  river  running  over  an  unequal  bed ;  but  sailing 
vessels  can,  with  a  fair  breeze,  stem  and  surmount 
them.  The  banks  now  gradually  diminish;  the 
highlands  recede  to  the  north  and  to  the  south ;  a 
low  country,  of  evidently  secondary  formation,  and 
in  a  natural  state  less  interesting,  commences  and 
prevails  j  but  populous  villages  and  cultivated  lands 
lend  beauty  and  animation  to  the  scenery,  and  we 
soon  after  pass  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Maurice,  or 
Trois  Rivieres.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
between  Quebec  and  the  St.  Maurice  is  settled 
back  three  or  four  ranges,  or  concessions  of  farms, 
from  the  river.     Roads  divide  these  ranges,  but  are 
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in  many  places  inconveniently  steep,  until  we  pass 
west  of  the  Jacques  Cartier. 

Trois  Rivieres,  or  Three  Rivers,  is  the  third  town 
in  Canada,  and  sends  two  members  to  the  provincial 
parliament.  It  faces  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  St.  Maurice.  Its  situation  is  very  agree- 
able ;  but  the  soil  near  it  is  light  and  sandy.  The 
river  is  deep  near  the  town,  and  here  the  steamers 
stop  to  take  on  board  passengers  and  fuel.*  It  owes 
the  name  of  Trois  Rivieres  to  two  small  islands  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  St.  Maurice,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  distinct  rivers.  This  town  is  one 
of  the  oldest  places  in  Canada.  It  contains  about 
420  dwelling-houses,  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  about 
4200  inhabitants,  —  a  handsome  court-house,  and  a 
strong  gaol,  —  a  decent-looking  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant church,  —  a  convent  of  Ursulines,  founded  in 
1677,  by  St.  Valiere,  second  Bishop  of  Canada,  for 
the  education  of  female  children,  and  for  the  poor 
sick,  as  well  as  those  who  were  tired  of  the  world. 
The  funds  of  this  convent  are  incompetent  to  its  use- 
ful purposes.  Here  lived,  and  here  (in  1823),  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  died  the  venerable,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  Abb6  de  Calonne,  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous financier  and  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
infuriated  demon  of  revolution  drove  him  from  France 
to  England.  He  then  sought  and  found  an  asylum 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  he  left  for  Canada, 
—  a  colony  whose  inhabitants  were  more  agreeable 
to  the  associations  of  his  life  and  education.  The 
world  for  him  had  lost  its  fascinations  ;  for,  when  the 


*  Wood,  not  coal,  is  used ;  but  the  latter,  which  can  be  had  from 
Pictou  or  Cape  Breton,  would  be  found  much  cheaper. 
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Bourbons  re-ascended  the  throne  of  France,  he  not 
only  became  possessed  of  considerable  property,  but  he 
had  offers  to  return  to  his  native  country,  that  ambition 
would  not  have  rejected.  The  property  he  at  once 
distributed  among  others ;  and  his  little  cure  at 
Point  du  Lac,  near  Three  Rivers,  satisfied  his  ambi- 
tion as  to  ecclesiastical  power. 

Here  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  district  are  held ; 
and  here  at  one  period  not  only  a  great  share  of  the 
fur  trade  centred,  but,  from  its  lying  nearly  midway 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  its  general  trade  was 
also  of  much  more  importance  than  it  is  at  present, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  places  having  been 
brought,  morally  speaking,  so  much  nearer  each  other 
by  the  power  of  steam  navigation.  Some  furs  are 
still  brought  down  by  the  Indians,  and  purchased  by 
the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Here  are 
two  or  three  breweries  and  pot-ash  manufactories,  one 
or  two  good  inns,  shops,  and  a  printing-office.  Its 
trade  and  property  must  hereafter  increase  with  the 
improvement  and  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
names  of  the  streets  are  all  to  be  traced  to  Paris. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Maurice,  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  Town  of  Three  Rivers,  are  the 
iron  forges  which  were  established,  in  1737,  by  indi- 
viduals whose  want  of  wealth  prevented  them  from 
being  regularly  worked,  until  they  were  bought  by 
the  crown.  The  right  of  the  French  king  devolved 
on  his  British  majesty,  and  these  forges  have  since 
then  been  let  (now  rented  at  500/.  per  annum)  to 
private  enterprising  persons,  who  have  worked  them 
with  success.  The  ore  is  abundant,  and  equal  to  the 
best  Swedish.  The  habitans  prefer  the  iron  made  of  it 
to  any  other;  and  the  stoves  cast  at  the  foundery  are 
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said  to  endure  the  heat  better  than  those  made  at 
Carron.  Scarcely  any  other  kind  is  used  in  Canada  j 
and  many  of  them  find  their  way  to  th  ^  other  provinces. 
Stoves,  pots,  and  potash  kettles  are  the  principal  ar- 
ticles cast  here.  The  forges  are  worked  night  and 
day ;  charcoal  only  is  used  ;  the  workmen  are  chiefly 
Canadians.  Englishmen  only  are  employed  in  making 
models. 

The  River  St.  Maurice  is  a  large  deep  river, 
winding  over  an  extensive  territory,  only  known  to 
the  Indian  fur  traders,  and  broken  by  rapids  and 
cataracts.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  fertile;  but 
the  country  is  generally  rugged.  This  river,  which 
is  one  of  three  great  outlets  from  the  northern  region 
of  Canada,  has  several  branches  flowing  from  large 
^akes.  At  La  Tuque,  about  120  miles  up,  there  is 
a  king's  trading  post.  Near  it  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  have  also  a  trading  post.  < 

About  eight  miles  above  Three  Rivers  we  enter 
Lake  St.  Peter,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  over  flats  for  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  five  to  ten  in  breadth.  Passing  over 
this  lake,  particularly  on  a  hot  calm  day,  is  exceed- 
ingly tame  and  uninteresting.  The  water  is  shallow, 
and  the  channel,  which  is  very  intricate,  requires  to 
be  marked  with  beacons,  usually  small  fir  poles  stuck 
in  the  mud,  with  part  of  the  green  tutt  left  on  their 
tops.  Captain  Bayfield,  R.N.,  has  lately  surveyed 
this  lake ;  and  from  his  report  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  practicability  of  deepening  the  channel ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  kept  so  afterwards, 
except  at  an  expense  which  must  be  supported  by 
the  province.  The  lands  are  so  low  on  each  side,  that 
the  shores  are  scarcely  seen  j  and  we  cannot  help 
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feeling  an  impatient  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  tame 
scene,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  post 
roads  along  this  lake  pass  through  a  populous  and 
beautiful  though  flat  country.*  As  we  approach  the 
head  of  the  lake,  innumerable  green  islands  and 
villages,  rising  on  each  side  the  river,  re-animate  our 
progress.  These  islands  are  evidently  formed  of 
alluvial  deposits,  as  are  also  most  of  the  low  lands  we 
pass  until  we  reach  Montreal. 

The  country  along  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, from  the  St.  Maurice  to  Repentigny,  at  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Ottawa,  unfolds  thickly-settled 
parishes ;  the  principal  road  resembling  one  continued 
village,  and  the  parish  churches,  houses,  and  the  in- 
habitants, nearly  in  every  respect  similar  to  th^^e  I 
have  already  described  below  Quebec  :  but  th  j  fe  i- 
tures  of  the  scenery  are  different,  as  the  country  be- 
tween Three  Rivers  and  Montreal  is  low,  and  a  great 
portion  of  it  alluvial.  There  are  many  parishes  in 
the  interior,  in  the  back  concessions. 

Berthier,  half-way  between  Three  Rivers  and 
Montreal,  is  the  principal  village.  It  has  grana- 
ries, storehouses,  a  very  handsome  church,  pretty 
dwelling-houses,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  Its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawonce,  in  front  of 
a  rich  flat  agricultural  country,  alti  ongh  somewhat 
tame,  is  very  advantageous ;  and,  in  summer,  steam- 
boats frequenting  the  Chenal  de  Berthier,  ou  du  Nord, 
stop  here  for  fuel,  passengers,  and  goods. 

On  the  south,  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  Lake 
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*  My  recollection  of  this  lake  may  perhaps  be  biassed  by  my 
feelings ;  for,  although  two  of  the  passengers  were  gentlemen  of 
much  information,  we  were  all,  under  the  influence  of  the  extreme 
heat,  quite  averse  to  conversation  until  evening  approached. 
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St.  Peter,  the  St.  Lawrence  receives  the  River  Riche- 
lieu, or  Sorell,  or  Chambly  j  for  by  all  these  names 
is  it  known.  On  the  east  bank,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  fortress  erected  by  M,  de  Tracy,  stands  the  town 
of  Sorell,  or,  as  it  is  now  called.  Fort  William  Henry. 
This  little  town  (1500  inhabitants)  is  prettily  situated, 
but  its  appearance,  being  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  humble  wooden  houses,  with  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  church,  has  little  that  is  attractive.  Dur- 
ing war,  it  has  always  been  a  post  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  the  shadow  of  a  garrison  is  still  kept  up. 
It  was  principally  settled  with  loyalists,  after  1785. 
The  steamers  stop  here  to  land  or  receive  passengers, 
and  to  take  on  board  fuel,  of  which,  being  wood,  vast 
quantities  are  used. 

The  Richelieu  issues  from  Lake  Champlain,  and 
flows,  for  about  seventy  miles,  through  a  fertile  and 
w^ell-settled  country,  and  passes  close  by  several 
villages,  or  small  towns,  the  principal  of  whicli  are 
Champlain  and  Lacolle,  in  the  United  States ;  and 
in  Canada,  Isle  aux  Noix,  St.  Jean,  Chambly,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Beloeil  or  Rouville,  St.  Charles,  St.  Denis,  and 
St.  Ours,  before  it  mixes  with  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Fort 
William  Henry.  It  differs  from  most  rivers  in  its 
being  only  250  yards  wide  at  its  embouchurey  while  it 
increases  gradually  upwards  to  more  than  four  times 
that  breadth.  The  scenery  of  the  Richelieu,  in  some 
parts,  is  not  surpassed  for  picturesque  beauty  in  Ca- 
nada; and  let  tourists,  who  delight  in  rich  and 
magnificent  views,  ascend  the  Pin  du  Sucre  of  the 
mountain  of  Beloeil,  view  the  beautiful  lake,  midway 
in  its  height,  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  they 
will  be  fully  gratified. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fort  William  Henry 
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stands  the  simple  but  pretty  Canadian-fashioned  cot- 
tage, which  is  the  temporary  summer  residence  of 
the  Governor-general  of  Canada.  Lord  Dalhousie 
introduced  the  Scottish  system  of  agriculture  on  the 
farm  he  cultivated  here ;  and  on  this  charming  spot 
he  probably  spent  the  happiest  portion  of  his  residence 
in  Canada. 

The  village  of  Chambly,  about  forty  miles  up  the 
Richelieu,  faces  a  beautiful  basin  formed  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  river ;  between  it  and  the  village  of 
the  Canton  stands  Fort  Chambly,  one  of  the  old 
French  garrisons,  formerly  erected  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  the  Iroquois.  It  is  a  stone-built  fortifi- 
cation, and  during  the  late  war  it  became  a  post  of 
great  consequence,  as  the  head-quarters  of  from  6000 
to  7000  troops.  Eight  miles  above  Fort  Chambly 
stands  the  town  of  St.  Jean,  where  there  is  a  custom- 
house, at  which  all  goods  passing  into  or  out  of 
Canada,  by  Lake  Champlain,  are,  or  at  least  should 
be,  entered.  From  this  place  to  the  flourishing  village 
of  La  Prairie,  opposite  Montreal,  the  road  was  hor- 
ribly bad  when  I  travelled  along  it,  the  ground  over 
which  it  passes  being  low ;  but  a  rail-road  is  con- 
templated to  be  constructed  by  a  company,  iti  virtue 
of  an  act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament :  from  the  line 
of  incessant  intercourse  which  this  road  forms,  few 
projects  would  answer  better.  St.  Jean  lies  in  the 
route  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  United 
States :  steam-boats  in  summer  arrive  and  depart  re- 
gularly J  and  thousands  of  sledges,  principally  Ame- 
rican, pass  through  it  in  winter. 

Aboui,  twelve  miles  farther  on,  we  come  to  the 
British  naval  station  and  garrison  on  Isle  aux  Noix, 
which   completely  commands  the  river.     Here  are 
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three  forts,  with  a  deep  ditch  and  glacis,  block- 
houses and  barracks ;  and  here  the  hulks  of  the  ships 
of  war  that  were  not  taken  or  destroyed  by  the 
Americans,  and  several  gun-boats,  are  now  rotting. 

At  Rouse's  Point,  where  Lake  Champlain,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  inland  waters  of  Ame- 
rica, opens,  are  the  deserted  huge  stone  fortress  and 
outworks,  erected  by  the  Americans  during  the  late 
war,  when  they  considered  this  position  within  their 
boundary.  It  is  discovered,  however,  to  be  within 
the  British  line,  and  completely  commands  the  pass 
of  Lake  Champlain,  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  country,  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle 
(see  the  map),  bounded  by  the  Richelieu,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  United  States,  is  generally  fertile, 
and  populously  inhabited.  Many  of  the  farms  which 
are  now  the  most  productive,  were  reclaimed  with 
great  labour  by  an  extensive  course  of  draining, 
nearly  similar  to  what  we  observe  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  Lincolnshire  fens. 

Returning  from  this  diversion  up  the  Richelieu, 
and  leaving  Fort  William  Henry  for  Montreal,  we 
pass  numerous  islands,  all  evidently  of  alluvial  form- 
ation ;  the  lands  on  each  side  are  also  alluvial,  and 
the  country  flat,  but,  being  well-drained,  produce 
luxuriant  crops.  This  part  of  Canada  is  populous ; 
and  the  parishes  exhibit  the  pretty  features  of  a 
continued  village,  with  the  spires  of  decent  churches 
arising  now  and  then  on  each  side.  * 

At  length  Montreal,  with  its  glittering  tin  roofs 
and  spires,  the  magnificent  wooded  mountain  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  together  with  the  broad  sheet 
of  water  between  it  and  La  Prairie,  the  fortified  island 
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of  St.  Helena,  and  the  ships,  steamers,  and  small  craft, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  above  salt  water,  and 
more  than  five  hundred  from  the  sea,  all  open  into 
view,  and  exhibit  a  grand,  varied,  and  most  interesting 
picture. 
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MONTREAL. — GENERAL   APPEAR AXCE. ST.  PAUL  S   AND    NOTRE 

DAME    STREETS. NELSON's   MONUMENT. — CHAMP    DE   MARS. — 

SUBURBS. PUBLIC    BUILDINGS.  —  CATHOLIC    CATHEDRAL  AND 

CHURCHES.  ENGLISH  CHURCH. SCOTCH  KIRK.  —  COURT- 
HOUSE.        GAOL.    GOVERNMENT    HOUSE.  NUNNERIES. 

FRENCH     COLLEGE.     -  M'GILL     COLLEGE.  —  NATURAL     HISTORY 

SOCIETY. —  mechanics'    INSTITUTION.  HOSPITAL. PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS.  NEWS-ROOM.    LIBRARIES.   PERIODICALS.  

POSITION   OF    MONTREAL.  —  TRADE.  —  BATEAUX.  SCOWS. 

NORTH-WEST   COMPANY BANK.  —  COMMITTEE    OF    TRADE. — 

POPULATION. SOCIETY.  HOTELS.  AMUSEMENTS.  THE- 
ATRE AND  CIRCUS.  —  ENVIRONS  OF  MONTREAL. THE  MOUN- 
TAIN   SCENERY.  — OUTLETS   OF    MONTREAL. —  LA  CHINE,  ETC. 


The  island,  on  the  south  side  of  which  the  city  of 
Montreal  stands,  is  about  thirty-two  miles  long,  and 
from  five  to  ten  broad.  On  the  north,  the  Rivii;re  de 
Prairie  separates  it  from  Isle  Jcaus,  which  is  also  a 
seigniory,  and  about  twenty-one  miles  long,  and  from 
Isle  Bizarre,  which  is  four  miles  long.  Some  miles 
above,  "  Utawa's  tide "  divides  into  two  branches ; 
the  lesser,  winding  betwixt  these  islands  and  the 
main  continent,  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east 
at  Repentignyj  and  the  greater,  rushing  among  a 
cluster  of  islets  and  rocks,  lying  in  the  channel 
between  the  pretty  wooded  island  of  Perrault,  and  a 
sweet  little  village,  Moore's  *♦  St.  Anne,  '*  mingles  its 
waters  on  the  west  with  those  of  Lake  St.  Louis. 
At  the  lower  end  of  this  lake,  the   St.  Lawrence 
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contracts,  and  boils,  and  foams,  and  whirls,  and 
dashes  along,  among  and  against  small  islands,  and 
over  rocks,  for  nine  miles,  forming  the  rapids  of  La 
Chine,  and  Sault  St.  Louis.  A  little  below  Montreal 
there  are  unbroken  rapids,  too  powerful,  however,  for 
sailing  vessels  to  surmount,  except  with  a  strong  fair 
wind.  Steam  vessels  not  only  easily  ascend  them, 
but  also  tow  brigs  and  ships  up  to  Montreal. 

The  city  of  Montreal  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  in  latitude  45*  30',  longitude  73"  25'  W.  Be- 
twixt the  royal  mountain  and  the  river  there  is  a 
belt  of  low  land,  nearly  two  miles  in  breadth :  on  a 
more  elevated  part  of  this,  close  to  the  river,  does  the 
town  stand.  Including  the  suburbs,  it  is  more 
extensive  and  populous  than  Quebec.  Both  cities 
differ  very  greatly  in  appearance ;  the  low  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  want  the  tremendous  pre- 
cipices frowning  over  them,  and  all  the  grand  sub- 
limity, which  characterise  Quebec.  Until  lately  there 
were  no  wharfs  or  quays  at  Montreal ;  and  the  ships 
and  steamers  were  ranged  in  pretty  deep  water  close 
to  the  clayey  and  generally  filthy  bank  in  front  of  the 
city.  *  Neither  is  there  that  busy  incessant  movement 
and  commercial  air  near  the  water,  that  usually 
distinguishes  Quebec  and  Halifax.  The  whole  of  the 
lower  town  is  covered  with  gloomy-looking  houses, 
with  dark  iron  window-shutters  j  and  although  the 
streets  are  cleaner  than  in  the  lower  town  of  Quebec, 
there  is  much  improvement  still  necessary.     They 


*  Several  quays  and  wharfs  have  been  since  1829  ct  <«tructed, 
by  virtue  of  legislative  enactments,  along  the  banks  in  .ront  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  city.  Commissioners  are  appointed  to  fix  the 
rates  of  wharfage. 
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are  not  only  narrow,  but  the  footpaths  are  interrupted 
by  slanting  cellar-doors,  and  other  projections.  St. 
Paul's,  the  principal  street  for  shops  and  trade,  is  the 
longest,  widest,  and  best  in  the  lower  town.  Parallel 
with  it,  dividing  the  old  town  from  the  more  modern, 
extends  Rue  do  Notre  Dame. 

Small  narrow  streets  cross  between  both.  At  the 
upper  part  of  a  kind  of  square,  in  which  the  principal 
market  stands,  there  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Lord  Nelson.  It  is  a  Doric  column,  on  a  square 
pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
admiral.  On  the  pedestal  are  figures  and  represent- 
ations in  basso  lilievo,  emblematical  of  the  principal 
actions  of  our  great  naval  hero. 

The  new  or  upper  part  of  Montreal  contains  many 
handsome  fashionable>looking  houses,  built  of  fine 
light  bluish  stone,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
villas  are  commodious  residences. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is  a  pretty,  but  not  very 
fashionable,  esplanad  3,  planted  round  with  Lombardy 
poplars:  the  houses  on  its  west  side  are  handsome 
genteel  buildings.  Here  the  troops  are  reviewed,  and 
here  the  military  bands  usually  perform  in  the  even- 
ings, during  summer  and  autumn. 

To  the  north-east  extends  the  Quebec  suburb  ;  to 
the  north  the  suburbs  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Louis ;  to  the  west  those  of  St.  Antoine,  Recollet, 
and  Ste.  Anne.  Many  of  the  houses  in  each  are  built 
of  wood,  but  within  the  space  once  encompassed  by 
the  walls  there  are  no  wooden  buildings ;  and  this 
city  and  Quebec  *  have  more  truly  the  aspect  of  old 
European  towns  than  any  other  in  ^*.  nerica. 

*  The  old  streets  very  much  resemble  those  in  some  parts  oi 
Amiens,  and  other  towns  in  Picardy. 
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The  older  parts  of  the  city  oi  Boston  may  lay  some 
claim  to  apparent  antiquity ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
all  the  towns  in  the  United  States,  with  their  wide 
rectangular  streets,  and  large  airy  houses,  lighted  with 
a  multitude  of  windows,  present  an  appcaic.nce  which 
at  one,  unfolds  the  tale  of  their  late  birth  and  recent 
growth,  as  well  as  the  taste  and  id  is  of  the  spirits 
that  have  brought  them  into  existence. 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  more  imposing 
in  their  appearance  than  those  of  Quebec.  Among 
these  the  new  Catholic  cathedral,  altliough  the  most 
modern,  demands  the  first  attention.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  largest  temple  in  America:  although 
the  cathedral  at  Mexico  may  perhaps  surpass  it  in 
rich  embellishment.  It  was  even  said  that  none 
in  France,  unless  it  be  those  of  Notre  Dame, 
Amiens,  and  Rouen,  and  those  only,  would  surpass  it, 
when  finished,  in  tlieir  interior  grandeur.*  The  old 
church,  which  nearly  interrupted  the  middle  of  Notre 
Dame  Street,  was  levelled,  in  order  to  extend  the 
site  of  the  new  edifice.  Its  foundation  stone  was 
laid  in  September,  1824,  and  it  was  opened  for  the 
celebration  of  high  mass  in  the  autumn  of  1829.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Its  length  is  255 
feet,  breadth  234,  and  the  height  of  the  walls  112 
feet.  The  style  of  arcliitecture  is  taken  from  the 
Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
It  has  two  massive  high  towers,  and  four  apparent 
towers.  It  has  one  superior  altar,  and  six  of  less 
grandeur.      It  has  five   public,    and  tliree   private 

*  This  is  too  much  to  expect  in  the  present  age ;  and  particu- 
larly in  Canada,  where  labour  is  dear :  the  sculptured  embellish- 
ments of  those  cathedrals,  and  their  rich  Gothic  ornamental  work, 
would  cost  sums  too  great  to  be  afforded  in  America. 
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entrances;  and  from  10,(XK)  to  12,000  people,  which 
it  will  accommoilate,  may  disperse  in  five  or  six  mi- 
nutes.  The  eastern  window  behind  the  altar  is  thirty- 
three  feet  broad,  and  seventy  high  ;  the  other  windows 
are  ten  feet  by  thirty-six  feet.  From  70OO  to  8000 
persons  frequently  congregate  within  this  edifice.  It 
will,  when  finished,  probably  cost  about  100,000/. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  several  Catholic 
churches ;  one  of  these,  of  plain  modern  appearance, 
but  of  large  size,  was  built  in  the  suburbs,  on  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop,  in  1823. 

The  bells  of  the  Catholic  churches  are  always 
ringing,  and,  outraging  all  pretence  to  harmony,  are 
consequently  a  most  disagreeable  annoyance  to  mu- 
sical ears. 

The  whole  island  of  Montreal  is  comprised  in 
one  seigniory,  and  belongs  to  the  clergy  of  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  In  ex'acting  the  lods  et 
ventes  due  on  the  mutation  of  land,  they  are  very 
liberal,  and  usually  commute  for  these  fines.  The 
island  is  divided  into  nine  beautiful  parishes,  and 
into  1374  concessions,  forming  25  ranges  or  cotes. 
The  seminary  retains  also  a  small  domain  for  its 
special  use. 

The  principal  English  church  is  a  handsome  capa- 
cious edifice :  its  style  partakes  of  the  plain  Grecian 
taste,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  high  and  remarkably 
beautiful  spire.  The  interior,  in  which  there  is  an 
excellent  organ,  displays  arrangements  in  which 
elegance  and  good  order  have  been  studied.  The 
Scotch  kirk  is  a  mean  building,  standing  close  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  methodists  have  a  very  hand- 
some chapel :  there  is  also  a  church  built  by  American 
Protestants,  and  a  Scotch  dissenting  chapel. 
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The  court-house  and  prison  are  substantial,  respect- 
able-looking buildings,  separated  from,  but  close  to, 
each  other;  standing  in  a  range  between  Notre  Dame 
Street,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  occupying  the 
site  where  once  stood  the  college  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  government  house,  or  the  residence  of  the 
military  commandant,  is  an  old  low  building,  some- 
what respectable  in  appearance,  but  not  imposing. 

Since  the  prohibition  of  monasteries,  the  old  convent 
of  the  RecoUets*  was  for  some  time  used  for  bar- 
racks ;  and  afterwards,  with  the  church  and  land, 
sold  to  an  individual,  from  whom  the  church  was 
afterwards  bought  for  the  use  of  Irish  Catholics,  by 
the  CvAhoWc  Jabrique  of  Montreal. 

Three  nunneries  still  flourish  in  this  city;  and, 
like  the  nuns  of  Quebec,  the  usefulness  of  their  lives 
in  ameliorating  the  sufferings  of  others,  or  by  the 
elementary  instruction  they  afford  to  young  females, 
cannot  be  too  much  applauded.  There  are  lands, 
and  a  beautiful  island,  near  Montreal,  belonging  to 
these  nunneries. 

In  the  H6tel  Dieu,  which  was  founded  in  1644  by 
Madame  Bouillon,  the  mere  superieure  and  thirty-six 
nuns  devote  their  attention  to  the  sick  poor. 

The  convent  of  La  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame, 
usually  called  the  Soeurs  Noires,  or  black  sisters,  from 
their  dressing  in  black  stuff,  founded  in  1650,  as 
already  noticed  in  the  historical  sketch,  by  Margue- 
rite de  Bourgeois,  for  instructing  young  females,  has 
a  mere  superieure  and  sixty  nuns,  whose  duties  are 
directed  to  the  education  of  yoi). ig  girls. 

The  convent  of  Sceurs  Grises,  or  grey  sisters,  the 

*  The  last  of  this  order  of  mendicants,  in  Canada,  was  alive  at 
Montreal,  in  1825. 
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chapel  and  garden  of  which  faces  St.  Paul's  Street,  was 
intended  by  Madame  Youville,  a  young  widow,  who 
founded  it  in  1752,  as  a  general  hospital  (Hopital  g4ni- 
raldes  SceursGrises)  for  "  the  infirm  and  invalid  poor." 
It  is  at  present  ^f.  most  benevolnet  institution,  in 
which  the  insane  and  old  invalids  find  an  asylum. 
The  nuns  also  devote  their  attention  with  motherly 
tenderness  to  the  care  of  foundHngs.  This  excellent 
charity  is  conducted  with  much  neatness  and  pro- 
priety. 

The  seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius  at  Montreal,  found- 
ed, in  1650,  by  the  Abbe  Quelus,  and  a  handsome 
new  college,  afford  the  Canadians  not  only  the  bene- 
fits of  elementary  instruction,  but  the  advantages  of 
a  complete  course  of  education.  The  college  has  a 
principal,  and  professors  of  theology,  rhetcric,  philo- 
sophy, mathematics,  and  Greek  ;  five  regents  of  the 
humanity  classes,  two  tutors,  and  a  French  and  an 
English  teacher.  This  edifice  stands  at  the  west  end 
of  the  city,  and  its  size  and  appearance  is  respectable. 

There  are  usually  from  200  to  300  students  at  this 
college.  Their  dress  does  not  correspond  with  our 
academic  ideas.  Their  blue  frocks,  with  a  party- 
coloured  worsted  sash  round  the  middle,  resemble 
the  costume  of  the  Blue  Coat  Scholars.  Some  of  the 
best  lands  on  „ae  island  belong  to  this  institution. 

The  English  university  of  M*Gill  college  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  will  of  the  late  honour- 
able James  M'Gill  of  this  city,  and  established  in 
1821  by  royal  charter.  Its  management  is  ruled  by 
the  governor-in-chiefi  and  the  lieutenant-governors 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  the  bishop  of  Quebec, 
and  the  chief  justices  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  for 
the  time  being,  as  governors ;  and  the  course  of  stu- 
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dies  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  principal,  and  pro- 
fessors of  divinity,  moral  philosophy,  and  the  learned 
languages,  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  and  civil 
law.  This  college  is  not  yet  opened ;  and,  in  reality, 
it  is  at  present  a  college  only  in  name. 

The  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal  deserves 
particular  attention,  as  an  institution  honourable  to 
the  province,  and  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  * 
natural  history,   [^and  unfold  the  vast  resources  of 
America. 

It  has  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  corre- 
sponding secretary,  recording  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  cabinet-keeper ;  a  council  of  ten  gentlemen,  an 
Indian  committee  of  six,  a  committee  of  publication* 
of  five,  a  library  committee  of  five,  a  committee  for 
selecting  subjects  of  conversation  and  debate  of  seven, 
and  a  committee  of  finance  of  three. 

There  is  also  a  Mechanics*  Institution  under  the 
patronage  of  General  Sir  James  Kempt ;  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  with 
a  treasurer,  secretary,  corresponding  secretary,  libra- 
rian, and  keeper  of  the  museum. 

The  Montreal  General  Hospital  is  a  handsome 
building,  situated  between  the  Champ  de  Mars  and 
the  mountain.  It  was  founded  in  1821,  and  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter  two  years  after.  The  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs  devolves  on  thirty  governors  for 
life,  and  thirteen  governors  elected  in  1829.  It  has 
a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  acting  treasurer, 
a  committee  of  management,  a  medical  board,  an 
apothecary,  and  matron. 

Other  institutions  have  been  gradually  established ; 
among  these  the  French  and  English  schools  claim 
our  attention  and  praise.     It  has  beeii  usual  to  say, 
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that  the  means  of  instruction  were  not  to  be  obtained 
in  Canada :  and  even  Mr.  Duncan,  the  most  correct 
writer  on  America  that  I  have  read,  observes,  in 
speaking  of  Montreal,  (I  think  with  a  little  bias  and 
severity),  **  If  literary  society  is  your  choice,  you 
will  discover,  I  am  afraid,  but  little,  and  of  religion 
still  less."  Besides  the  French  and  English  colleges, 
we  now  find  at  Montreal  a  royal  grammar  school,  a 
classical  academical  institution,  two  classical  aca- 
demies, a  parochial  school,  a  unicn  school,  a  national 
school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Montreal  District 
Committee  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  with 
a  ladies*  committee  for  superintending  the  female 
'  department,  and  two  or  three  young  ladies*  academies, 
besides  Sunday  and  minor  schools. 

A  Canadian  lady,  of  much  excellence,  widow  of 
a  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  has  lately  established  a  peni- 
tentiary, which  is  hkely  to  be  attended  with  much 
usefulness. 

There  is  also  a  Central  Auxiliary  Society  for  pro- 
moting Education  and  Industry,  and  a  ladies*  society 
for  the  same  purpose,  with  bible  and  tract  societies, 
an  infant  school,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 

There  are  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies, 
a  fire  society,  a  house  of  industry,  and  a  savings* 
bank. 

There  is  an  excellent  news-room,  in  which  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine, the  Monthly  and  New  Monthly  Magazines, 
Canadian  and  United  States*  Reviews,  and  English, 
Colonial,  and  United  States*  papers,  are  regularly 
received.  Large  and  excellent  maps  of  all  countries 
are  hung  round  the  room.  Attached  to  it  is  the 
Montreal  Library,  containing  a  voluminous  collection 
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of  books,  and  prints,  illustrating  the  costumes  and 
scenery  of  different  countries.  There  is  also  a  judi- 
ciously selected  garrison  library,  and  an  advocates* 
library,  containing  an  appropriate  collection.  There 
are  five  newspapers,  published  twice  a-wcek,  and 
three  weekly  papers,  three  of  which  are  in  French. 
In  all,  I  fear  that  the  spirit  of  politics  and  party  has 
more  influence  than  facts  will  bear  out.  Yet,  when 
we  condemn  them,  we  must  not  forget  the  licentious- 
ness of  many  of  the  leading  journals  and  weekly  papers 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  paper  called  the  Scrib- 
bler, printed  some  time  ago  at  Montreal,  thougb 
utterly  contemptible  as  to  its  character,  particularly 
in  exposing  family  matters,  depicted  the  peculiarity 
of  individuals  with  extraordinary  tact  and  scurrility. 
La  Biblioth^que  Canadienne  is  a  monthly  publication. 
The  Canadian  Quarterly  Review,  which  commenced 
in  1824,  and  in  which  some  excellent  articles  ap- 
peared, has  been  discontinued  ;  there  was  scarcely  at 
that  time  a  field  to  support  it.  A  reUgious  publication, 
called  the  Christian  Sentinel,  is  published  every  two 
months.  In  1808,  there  were  only  tv  o  newspapers 
printed  in  Canada. 

There  appears  a  greater  spirit  of  improveuja  it  in 
this  city  than  at  Quebec.  There  ic  much  activity 
observable  among  all  classes  connected  with  trade. 
The  position  of  Montreal,  at  the  head  of  the  ship 
navigation,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  the  Uttawa,  and  its  communication  with 
Upper  Canada,  the  Gennessee  country,  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  will  always  constitute 
it  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  emporiums  in 
America. 
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In  winter  the  trade  of  Montreal  is  not  suspended, 
like  that  of  Quebec.  Thousands  of  sledges  may  be 
seen  coming  in  from  all  directions  with  agricultural 
produce  and  frozen  carcasses  of  beef  and  pork,  fire- 
wood, and  other  articles.  Keen,  calculating  Jona- 
than, who  finds  out  whatever  will  enable  him  to  obtain 
a  dollar,  also  directs  his  way  with  a  horse  and  sledge, 
carrying  the  fish  he  caught  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
over  snow^  and  ice,  to  supply  the  tables  of  the  fresh- 
i:^\  epicureans  of  Montreal.  There  is  an  excellent 
new  market  built  in  the  city,  on  the  spot  where 
formerly  stood  the  college  Two  other  smaller  mar- 
kets have  lately  been  erected ;  and  another ,  on  a 
large  scale,  in  the  progress  of  being  finished. 

Manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds  are  continually 
selling  off'  in  packages  by  the  merchants  or  the  auc- 
tioneers to  the  shopkeepers  and  country  dealers,  who 
again  retail  them  to  the  town's  folk  or  country  peo- 
ple J  and  dour,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.,  are  continually 
coming  in  and  filling  the  stores  or  warehouses.  The 
markets  at  Montreal  are  abundantly  supplied  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year;  and,  although  the  expense  of 
living  is  usually  great,  the  prict  of  provisions  is 
certainly  not  the  cause.  Beefi  veil,  mutton,  lamb, 
pork,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are  excellent  and 
cheap.  Bass,  pike,  pic.:erel,  eels,  masquenonge, 
and  poisson  d'or^e,  are  the  best  kinds  of  fish  ;  salmon, 
and  other  varieties,  occasior.^lly.  An  American  tra- 
veller, comparing  the  river  St  Lawrence  with  the 
Mississippi,  observes,  "great  was  our  surprise,  on 
arriving  within  view  of  Montreal,  at  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
vast  river,  and  the  shipping,  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  ocean.     It  may  well  compare  with  oui  own  Mis- 
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sissippi ;    and,  though  winter  fast  locks  it  in  icej 
summer,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  no  yellow  fever." 

In  summer,  vast  rafts  of  timber  come  down  and 
pass  the  town  for  Quebec  j  and  scows,  bateaux,  or 
Durham  boats,  bring  down  the  produce  of  the  upper 
country.  The  bateaux  will  carry  about  six  tons; 
they  are  forty  feet  long,  six  feet  broad,  flat-bottomed, 
and  draw  about  twenty  inches  water,  and  constructed 
to  shoot  or  pass  through  the  rapids.  The  dangers 
which  the  voyageurs  or  boatmen  encounter  are  almost 
incredible.  When  rowing,  they  keep  time  by  sing- 
ing their  celebrated  airs,  the  effect  of  which  in  fine 
weather  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  is  truly  delightful. 
The  scows  are  rude,  oblong,  rectangular,  flat-bot- 
tomed vessels,  that  will  sometime?  carry  down  400 
to  500  barrels  floating  with  the  stream.  They  are 
built  in  the  upper  countries  merely  for  carrying  down 
one  cargo,  and  then  sold,  to  be  broken  up,  for  a  few 
dollars,  at  Montreal  or  Quebec. 

Before  the  North-west  and  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
panies joined  their  interests,  Montreal  was  the  head- 
quarters, the  grand  depot  of  the  fur  trade.  The 
Company  have  still  a  warehouse  here ;  and  we  may 
occasionally  observe  canoes,  laden  with  various  ar- 
ticles to  barter  for  furs  with  the  Indians,  depart  for 
the  ports  on  the  river  St.  Maurice.  But  this  animated 
trade  has  in  any  important  degree  fled  from  Monti'eal 
for  ever,  or  as  long  as  the  Company  of  Hudson  ]3ay 
hold  the  north-west  trading  ports.  There  are  cast- 
iron  founderies ;  and  machinery  for  steam-engines, 
stoves,  kettles,  common  nails,  linseed  oil,  floor  cloths, 
&c.,  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  There  art;  also 
distilleries;  breweries;  soap,  candle,  and  tobacco  ma- 
nufactories ;  and  several  ship-building  establishments, 
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where  many  substantial  and  handsome  vessels  have 
been  constructed.  The  bank,  which  was  established 
in  1817.  facilitates  commercial  transactions  to  a  vast 
extent.  There  is  a  branch  of  it  at  Quebec ;  but 
another  bank  is  necessaiy,  and  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  Legislature  to  incorporate  it  has,  by  some  means, 
been  prevented  from  receiving  the  royal  allowance. 
There  is  also  a  committee  of  trade,  which  regt:lates 
various  commercial  matters  and  charges. 

The  population  of  Montreal  resembles  that  of 
Quebec.  About  three  fourths  are  French ;  the  rest 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Americans.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  population  in  the  streets  is  also  much 
the  same  as  at  Quebec,  with  an  addition  of  tall, 
lathy,  sallow,  calculating  Yankees ;  and  athletic, 
warm-hearted,  unsuspicious  Highlanders  from  Glen- 
gary;  with  groups  of  Iroquois  Indians,  in  tawdry 
costume,  and  equally  as  degraded  as  the  Hurons  of 
Lorette.  It  has  a  more;  ecclesiastical  and  classical 
character  than  Quebec }  a  greater  number  of  priests 
in  their  black  robes,  and  students  in  their  academicals, 
are  seen  walking  about. 

The  state  of  society  is  also  much  the  same  as  at 
Quebec,  and,  I  think,  equally  genteel  and  respectable. 
The  cessation  of  business  during  winter  at  Quebec, 
contrasted  with  the  active  occupations  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  M')i;trer J  during  the  same  period,  may  pro- 
duce effects,  probably  favourable  to  Montreal,  on  the 
society  of  i  oth  places.  The  north-west  merchants 
and  their  ladies  gave,  at  one  time,  the  lead  to  society ; 
I  have  heard  it  said,  merely  because  they  gave  the 
best  dinners  —  an  observation  which  may  have  been 
just,  although  ungrateful  on  the  part  of  the  hungry 
falcons  who  fattened  on  tht;  feasts  of  those  at  least 
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adventurous  men,  who,  after  a  long  period  of  life 
spent  in  perilous  but  gainful  pursuits,  returned  from 
the  vast,  distant,  and,  except  to  them,  unexplored 
regions  of  the  north-west,  and  ostentatiously,  it  is 
true,  opened  their  mansions,  and  gave  princely  ban- 
quets to  less  adventurous  persons. 

Those  who  made  fortunes  in  the  fur  trade  have 
nearly,  if  not  all,  passed  away  from  the  theatre  of 
action,  and  their  money  seems  to  have  vanished  with 
them.  They  were  low  and  coarse  in  their  manners, 
proud,  overbearing,  and  vain :  nor  were  their  lives 
in  the  north-western  regions  calculated  to  introduce 
a'^.ong  the  Indians  any  change  that  did  not  tend  to 
immorality  and  licentiousness. 

Observing  to  a  gentleman  at  Montreal,  that  I  was 
surprised,  when  I  made  any  enquiries  about  those 
engaged  in  the  north-west  trade,  and  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  that  all 
parties  spoke  of  them  disrespectfully,  he  replied, 
*'  they  were  proud  in  purse  —  men  who,  while  the 
commerce  of  their  company  gave  them  power,  made 
themselves  hateful  to  all  others.  They  were  also 
irreligious;  and  their  immorality  and  disregard  for 
virtue  produced  disgust,  when  their  power  as  a 
body  ended,  and  when  their  ability  to  give  feasts 

ceased." 

A  full  share  of  all  that  I  have  said  respecting 

admission  to  what  is  considered  the  first  society  at 
Quebec,  prevails  at  Montreal.  Let  a  stranger,  how- 
ever, be  but  once  well  introduced,  and  in  no  place 
will  he  meet  with  more  liberal  and  kind  attention. 
Personally,  I  have  with  gratitude  and  sincerity  to 
acknowledge  this. 

Near  the  river,  there  is  a  splendid  hotel.     Its  ap- 
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pearance  is  more  like  that  of  a  large  public  edifice. 
Here  every  luxury  that  the  greatest  epicure  can  wish 
for,  may  be  procured.  During  the  excessive  summer 
heats,  ice  is  to  be  had  at  any  of  the  hotels  or  boarding- 
houses  ;  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  apples,  and  many 
other  fruits,  are  also  abundant.  Much  better  accom- 
modations are  found  in  this  city  than  at  Quebec. 

The  Montreal  apples  have. long  been  celebrated. 
The  pomme  grise  (grey),  in  particular,  is  a  most  deli- 
cious fruit ;  the  pomme  de  neigCy  or  fameuse^  which 
granulates  and  melts  in  the  mouth,  and  bourrasat 
are  all  excellent. 

The  pleasures  and  amusements  of  Montreal  re- 
semble so  closely  those  of  Quebec,  that  the  same 
description  is  sufficient.  There  is  a  very  neatly  fitted- 
up  theatre  near  the  mansion-house  ;  and  a  circus  has 
for  some  years  been  annually  ppened  by  a  company 
of  American  equestrians,  in  which  the  exhibitions 
of  horsemanship  that  1  have  witnessed,  are  only 
surpassed,  not  in  mere  physical  power,  but  in  classical 
attitudes,  by  Ducrow.  I  believe  the  building  has 
since  then  been  converted  to  some  other  purpose. 

Riding  on  horseback,  and  driving  out  in  open  car- 
riages, appear  to  be  more  indulged  in  than  at  Quebec  j 
and  the  winter  season  being  milder,  is  also  more 
favourable  to  picnic  parties  at  that  season.  There 
are  annual  races,  and  also  a  fox  and  jockey  club,  but 
the  foxes  are,  I  believe,  always  bagged.* 

*  A  friend  of  Mr.  Ferguson  stated  to  liim,  "  that  he  occa- 
sionally took  the  same  horse  ninety  miles  to  cover,  and  after  a  day's 
hunting  brought  him  back  a  like  distance."  ''  Unless  you  hunt  by 
steam,  it  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  Mr.  F.  "  Why  ?  "  said  his 
friend,  "  that's  the  whole  secret ;  I  ;;o  with  my  horse  on  board  the 
steamer  at  Quebec,  and  reach  Trois  Rivieres   in  good  time  to 
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The  outlets  from  Montreal  are  not  surpassed,  in 
soft  luxuriant  beauty,  any  where  in  America.     The 
ride  round  the  mountain  is  most  indulged  in,  and 
thought  the  most  agreeable.     I  think,  however,  that 
*  the  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  rapids  of  Lachine  is 

preferable. 

The  mountain  is  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river ;  along  its  foot,  and  particularly  up  its  sides, 
are  thickly  interspersed  orchards,  corn-fields,  and 
villas  J  above  which,  to  the  very  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, trees  grow  in  luxuriant  variety. 

A  little  distance  up  among  the  trees,  a  plain  white 
pillar  is  seen  from  the  town.  This  monument  stands 
over  a  natural  romantic  alcove,  in  the  bosom  of  which, 
within  a  mausoleum,  repose  the  ashes  of  the  late 
Simon  M 'Tavish,  Esq.  To  this  retired  and  beautiful 
spot  a  pretty  path  winds  among  the  trees.  He  used 
frequently  to  sit  for  hours  reading  on  this  spot,  where, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  requested  to  be  buried.  Some 
distance  below  it  stands  the  large  mansion  which  he 
erected,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  j  nor  has  this  yet 
been  accomplished.  The  prospect  from  the  moun- 
tain is  truly  grand,  although  the  features  of  the 
scenery  want  the  romantic  grandeur  viewed  from 
Cape  Diamond.  On  the  south,  we  observe  the  blue 
hills  of  Vermont,  and  all  around,  a  vast  extent  of 
thickly  inhabited,  cultivated,  and  fertile  country, 
embellished  with  woods,  waters,  churches,  houses, 
and  farms.  Under  us,  we  have  a  map  view  of  the 
city  of  Montreal,   with  its  shipping  and  river  crafl, 
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breakfast ;  hunt  with  my  father-in-law,  who  keeps  a  pack,  and  re- 
turn to  Quebec  by  the  afternoon  boat." 
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and  the  Island  of  St.  Helena ;  and  opposite,  the  low 
lands  of  Longeuil,  where  the  river  is  about  two  miles 
over,  and  La  Prairie,  about  eight  miles  distant ; 
upwards,  lie  "  Nuns*  Islands,"  and  several  others, 
among  which  Lachine  foams  and  rushes ;  and,  on  the 
right,  the  low  ground  crossed  by  the  Lachine  Canal. 
There  are  good  roads  leading  to  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  opposite  to  Repentigny,  and  to  Isle  Jesus, 
where  ferries  are  established,  and  also  by  Lachine  to 
St.  Anne's.  The  post  road  to  Lachine  leads  over  one 
of  those  steps  or  heights,  which  occur  in  the  rear 
of  alluvial  lands :  the  ground  lying  between  it  and 
the  rapids  is  low  and  fertile.  The  road  along  the 
river  is  two  or  three  miles  longer ;  but  the  traveller 
who  prefers  it,  if  he  has  any  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  will  be  more  than  pleased  when  he  rides  for 
nine  miles  along  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  part  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

To  obviate  the  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal,  various  canals  have 
been  completed,  and  others  are  now  cutting. 

The  Lachine  Canal,  immediately  above  Montreal, 
which  was  undertaken  by  the  province  in  1821,  is 
nine  miles  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  five  deep.  It 
has  substantial  stone  locks  100  feet  long.  The  total 
expense  was  130,000/. ;  and  the  tolls,  which  must 
greatly  increase,  paid  last  year  4  per  cent,  on  this 
amount. 

At  Lachine,  there  are  government  stores  and  ba- 
teaux ;  here  also  are  the  goods  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment deposited  j  and  thirty  bateaux  are  sometimes 
employed  to  carry  them  to  Kingston.  The  whole 
sum  thus  expended  in  the  shape  of  presents  to  tlie 
Indians,  has  produced  no  efficient  good.     This  is 
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unquestionable.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  be  per- 
sisted in  ?  as  the  money,  if  at  all  appropriated  for 
their  benefit,  might  be  more  wisely  and  much  more 
usefully  applied. 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  Isle  Jesus,  which  contains 
three  large  populous  parishes,  viz.,  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  Ste.  Rose,  and  St.  Martin,  belongs  to  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Seminary  Quebec,  to  whom  it 
was  granted,  together  with  I^!  mx  Vaches,  con- 
tiguous to  it,  in  1699.  It  is  se^  .lUted  from  the  main 
land  by  the  River  Jean,  or  Jesus.  Opposite,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  stream,  is  the  beautiful  village  of 
St.  Eustache. 

Lachine  has  long  been  a  great  point  of  departure 
for  Upper  Canada.  From  it  the  North-west  Com- 
pany despatched  their  large  bark  canoes  for  the  Uttawa 
and  western  regions,  laden  with  various  and  necessary 
articles.  From  this  place,  also,  the  steam-boats  now 
start  for  Upper  Canada  j  and  we  may  either  take  a 
passage  by  one  of  them,  or  we  may  drive  in  a  caliche, 
through  a  beautiful  rural  country,  to  St.  Anne's,  from 
whence  we  may  cross  the  ferry  to  Isle  Perrault,  and 
from  thence  proceed  to  Upper  Canada;  or,  by  the  lake 
of  the  two  mountains,  continue  our  voyage  or  journey 
up  the  Uttawa. 
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THE  RIVER  OTTAWA,  OR  GRAND  RIVER.  —  LAKES.  —  SEIGNIORIES. 
CANALS.  —  HULL.  —  PHILEMON  WRIGHT.  —  MACNAB.  —  BY- 
TOWN. —  UNION  BRIDGE.  —  CHAUDIERE.  —  RAPIDS.  —  GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS,  ETC. 

Steam-boats,  bateauXy  and  other  river  craft,  proceed 
from  the  island  of  Montreal  up  the  Ottawa,  or  Uttawa, 
and  pass  through  the  lock  lately  cut  at  Vaudreuil  to 
theLongSaut  rapids,  nearGrenville ;  to  obviate  which, 
a  canal  is  now  cutting,  about  forty  miles  above  La- 
chine,  by  government,  that  will  cost  about  180,000/. 
The-  Ottawa  has  only  been  very  partially  explored. 
It  rises  in  the  north-west  regions,  beyond  Lake 
Huron ;  and  probably  winds  its  course,  for  from 
ten  to  twelve  hundred  miles,  before  it  joins  the  St. 
Lawrence.  This  great  river,  however,  was  scarcely 
known,  except  to  the  fur  traders.  It  was  their  grand 
route  to  the  north-west  territories.  Forty  to  fifty 
canoes  formerly  proceeded  from  Lachine  with  articles 
of  traflfic,  and  ascended  the  Ottawa  for  about  300 
miles  ;  from  whence  they  were  carried  over  portages 
and  d^charges,  or  paddled  along  lakes,  and  then 
across  by  French  River  to  Lake  Huron.  The  coasts 
of  this  lake,  and  those  of  Lake  Superior,  were  after- 
wards traversed,  until  the  voyagers  reached  the  Graftd 
Portage,  where  they  received  the  furs  purchased  by 
the  Company's  agents  from  the  Indians.  The  voy- 
.agers  then  returned  with  these  furs  to  Montreal ;  and 
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in  light  bark  canoes,  voyages  of  several  thousands  of 
miles  were  performed  by  those  adventurous  men. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ottawa  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  cataracts  and  rapids ;  and  the  scenery 
exhibits  picturesque  beauty  and  fertility.  In  some 
parts  it  expands  over  the  country,  and  forms  what 
are  termed  the  lesser,  or  thirty  mile  lakes  of  Canada. 
It  receives  several  rivers  "between  its'  embouchure  and 
its  upper  settlements,  most  of  which  issue  from  or 
run  through  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  are 
the  Petite  Nation,  the  Rideau,  the  Canadian  Missis- 
sippi, La  Riviere  aux  Li^vres,  the  Madawask,  &c. 

It  divides  Lower  from  Upper  Canada ;  and  town- 
ships have  been  laid  out,  and  settlements  have  for 
some  time  been  rapidly  forming,  along  its  banks. 
Its  periodical  rising,  which  enriches  the  alluvions, 
owing  to  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  ex- 
tensive northern  region  through  which  it  and  its 
numerous  tributaries  flow,  is  much  higher  in  the 
spring  than  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

After  leaving  St.  Anne*s,  on  the  western  part  of  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  we  soon  after  enter  the  Ottawa, 
and  its  expansion,  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains. 
On  the  left  rise  the  eminences  which  give  a  name  to 
the  lake.  One  of  these  is  called  after  the  mount  of 
the  same  name  near  Paris,  Mont  Calvaire.  On  the 
summit  were  built  seven  chapels,  constructed  of 
stone;  and  here  a  mission  has  long  been  esta- 
blished. 

The  whole  seigniory  belongs  to  the  seminary  of 
Montreal,  who  derive  merely  the  seigniorial  fines, 
and  very  trifling  rentes  from  it :  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  mention,  that  such  is  the  encouragement  they  give 
to  cultivation  and  improvement,  that  in  no  part  of 
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the  province  are  the  hahitans  more  comfortable,  or  the 
country  better  tilled.  '^ 

On  this  seigniory  are  two  Indian  villages :  that 
of  the  Algonquins  appears  first ;  a  little  above,  that 
of  the  Iroquois.  Both  contain  880  inhabitants ;  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  seigniory  amounts  to 
about  8,500.  The  ecclesiastics  and  the  sisters  of  the 
congregation  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
Indians  of  both  sexes. 

On  the  opposite  or  west  shores  of  the  Ottawa  are 
the  seigniories  of  Soulanges  and  Vaudreuil,  and  Re- 
gaud,  within  the  line  of  Lower  Canada ;  but  they  are 
not  quite  so  well  settled  or  cultivated  as  the  seig- 
niories of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains. 

We  then  pass  the  seigniory  of  Argenteuil,  popu- 
lously settled,  and  now  belonging  to  Major  Johnston. 
The  township  of  Chatham,  settled  some  years  ago, 
and  that  of  Grenville,  through  which  the  canal  to 
avoid  the  turbulent  Long  Saut  rapids  is  now  cutting, 
lie  between  Argenteuil  and  the  seigniory  of  La  Petite 
Nation. 

The  latter  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Papineau,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  province. 
Here  he  has  good  mills;  and  he  liberally  encou- 
rages all  who  inhabit  the  seigniory.  Several  Irish 
have  lately  settled  on  it. 

Philemon  Wright,  Esq.,  having  left  the  United 
States  in  1800,  travelled  in  quest  of  lands  to  Canada, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Ottawa.  He  examined  the 
country  about  Hull,  and  quickly  discovered  its  fa- 
vourable advantages.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  eighty-five  miles  above  Montreal,  was  a 
magnificent  river,  flowing  from  afar  through  excel- 
lent lands,  with  abundance  of  timber,  and  mountains 
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of  iron  ore.  He  knew  well  how  to  bring  those  re- 
sources into  profitable  operation,  and  became  the 
leader  in  forming  a  settlement.  He  drew  hundreds 
to  the  place  :  forests  rapidly  disappeared,  which  were 
soon  succeeded  by  houses,  inhabitants,  yellow  corn- 
fields, meadows,  and  flocks  and  herds.  Settlements 
have  extended,  since  that  time,  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
above  Hull.  Bytown  and  the  Upper  Canada  shores 
of  the  Ottawa  will  be  noticed  hereafler. 

Vast  quantities  of  pine  and  oak  timber  are  floated 
down  the  Ottawa.  It  is  said  that  some  gangs  of 
lumberers  have  brought  rafls  down  600  miles.  The 
dexterity  with  which  they  manage  these  rafls,  or 
masses  of  timber,  is  astonishing ;  particularly  when 
directing  a  raft  down  the  falls  of  Chaudi^re. 

This  cataract  is  grandly  picturesque,  about  a  mile 
wide,  and  broken  and  separated  by  numerous  islands, 
where  it  comes  thundering  down  eighty  feet  over 
precipices. 

Here,  however,  the  two  provinces  are  connected, 
.y  the  execution  of  a  most  daring  plan,  the  "  Union 
Bridge,"  over  the  Grande  Chaudiere,  where  no  sound- 
ings have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  300  feet. 

This  bridge  was  erected,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
under  the  superintendence  of  able  engineers,  Colonel 
By,  and  the  late  Mr.  M*Taggart.  It  has  eight 
arches  of  sixty  feet,  two  of  seventy  feet,  and  one  of 
200  feet.  Opposite,  in  the  upper  province,  Bytown 
has  lately  been  built,  and  it  appears  to  thrive  rapidly. 
There  are  various  fur  trading  posts  held  on  the  Ot- 
tawa by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  A  solitary  family 
is  to  be  found  settled  in  some  places  for  nearly 
eighty  miles  above  Hull. 

The  country  of  the  Ottawa  affords  great  advantages 
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for  settlement,  particulaily  for  agriculture;  vast  tracts, 
however,  are  held,  unoccupied  and  unimproved,  in 
consequence  of  grants  having  been  made  to  various 
leaders  and  their  associates,  who  never  fulfilled  the 
conditions;  but  who^  or  their  assigns,  hold  those 
valuable  grants  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who  would 
soon  cultivate  and  reside  on  them. 
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The  estates  of  the  Jesuits,  since  the  death  of  Father 
Cazot,  the  last  of  the  order  in  Canada,  have  formed 
the  grounds  of  much  enquiry  in  the  province,  and  the 
application  of  the  revenue  arising  from  them  has  long 
formed  a  claim  of  dispute  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  assembly ;  the  latter  considering  them 
property  which  should  be  devoted,  as  formerly,  to  the 
purposes  of  public  instruction,  and  their  application 
to  any  other  purpose,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  unjust 
to  the  province. 

The  revenues  of  these  estates  have,  at  length,  been 
transferred  by  the  crown  to  the  legislature,  for  the 
above  object 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  at  first  only  missionaries, 
accompanying  the  early  adventurers,  became  after- 
wards, by  royal  patent,  holders  of  lands  in  Canada, 
and  other  parts  of  New  France.  Their  estates  were 
acquired  by  grants  from  the  king  or  by  gifts  from 
individuals,  and  by  purchase. 

The  first  property  in  land,  possessed  by  the  Jesuits 
in  Canada,  was  the  seigniory  of  Notre  Dames  des 
Anges,  near  Beauport  and  Quebec,  by  deed  1626,  from 
the  Duke  de  Ventadour  (see  the  preceding  history 
of  Canada).    The  edict  of  the  King  of  France  having 
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revoked  all  deeds  previous  to  the  charter  of  the 
company  of  New  France,  this  seigniory  was  by  the 
company  granted  anew  to  the  Jesuits ;  and,  on  the 
company  surrendering  their  charter  to  the  crown,  a 
fresh  deed  was  granted  in  1652,  of  the  seigniory  en 
Franc  aleu,  with  the  usual  feudal  rights. 

It  continued  the  property  of  the  Order  until  1800, 
when,  with  the  other  property  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  crown.  It  contains  28,000 
square  arpents,  populously  settled. 

The  fief  of  Pachigny,  at  Three  Rivers,  contain^ 
ing  only  585  arpents,  was  granted  to  them  in  Franc 
Almoigne,  by  deed,  in  1736,  from  the  Company  of 
New  France,  and  secured  by  subsequent  deeds. 

They  next  acquired,  in  lGS9i  by  deed  firom  James  de 
la  Fert^,  abbot  of  Ste.  Mary  Madeleine,  of  Chateau* 
dun,  and  canon  of  the  King's  Chapel  at  Paris,  the 
valuable  and  fertile  seigniory  of  Batiscan,  above  Three 
Rivers,  containing  about  282,000  arpents.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  parishes,  having  an  agricultural 
population  of  2800  habitans. 

The  Isle  aux  Reaux,  as  a  seigniory,  was  also 
granted  to  them  by  the  Company  of  New  France. 
It  contains  385  arpents. 

The  seigniory  of  La  Priaird  de  la  Madeleine,  oppo- 
site Montreal,  was  granted  by  deed  to  the  Jesuits  in 
1647*  hy  M.  D.  Lauzon.  It  contains  two  populous 
parishes,  a  large  vUlage,  to  which  steam-boats  ply  firom 
Montreal;  and  through  it  is  the  thoroughfare  to  the 
States.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  roads  miserably 
bad.*     The  population  is  about  8000. 

Cap  de  la  Madeleine  seigniory,  on  the  river  St. 
Maurice,  was  granted  in  1650,  by  the  abbot  La  Fert^, 

•  See  page  297. 
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as  an  irrevocable  gifl,  in  like  manner  as  he  granted 
Batiscan.  It  contains  280,000  arpents  of  land ;  but 
it  is  not,  according  to  its  extensive  surface,  so  po- 
pulous as  the  other  estates  granted  to  the  Jesuits,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  being  only  about  600.  Isle 
St  Christopher,  at  the  mouth  of  the  seigniory,  belongs 
to  the  same  estate,  by  grant  of  the  governor  in  1657. 
It  contains  60  arpents  of  poor  land. 

The  seigniory  of  St.  Gabriel  was  acquired  in  I677i 
by  deed  from  the  Seigneur  Robert  Giffard  and  Mary 
Renouard  his  wife.  It  is  near  Quebec,  contains  the 
villages  of  Lorette,  the  Indian  Mission,  and  about 
180,000  arpents  of  land,  of  various  degrees  of  fer- 
tility and  barrenness. 

The  beautiful  seigniory  of  Sillery,  near  Quebec, 
was  first  granted  by  the  Company  of  New  France,  in 
1651,  to  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards,  en  Franc  aleu, 
by  M.  De  Callieres,  in  1699.  It  contains  nearly 
9000  arpents,  populously  settled. 

The  seigniory  of  Belair,  or  Montague  Bonhomme, 
containing  14,000  arpents,  was  acquired  by  purchase 
from  the  heirs  of  the  original  Seigneur  William  Bon- 
homme. 

The  fief  of  St.  Nicholas  aV  Lauzon  contains  about 
1200  arpents  of  excellent  land. 

Several  lesser  grants,  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  of  valuable  property,  belonging  to  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  whole,  not  less  than  778,000 
arpents,  is  now  under  the  management  of  the  Le- 
gislature. 

The  motives  for  which  these  estates  were  given, 
are  stated,  in  the  different  grants,  to  be,  —  the  love 
of  God  J  the  great  expenses  which  the  Order  sustained 
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in  supporting  missions ;  the  extraordinary  fatigues 
and  hazards  to  which  the  Jesuits  exposed  themselves 
among  the  savages ;  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  ; 
pious  foundations ;  and  the  general  purposes  of 
**  civil  and  religious"  education  in  New  France,    ' 
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POPULATION.  —  RELIGION.—  SCHOOLS.  —  KOUCATION,  XTC 

The  population  of  Canada,  since  its  acquisition  by 
Great  Britain,  has  increased  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity. 

Its  progress  under  the  French  government  was 
slow.  This  arose  from  the  country  being  long  mo- 
nopolised by  an  exclusive  company ;  and  afterwards 
from  the  cupidity  and  avariciousness  of  the  intendants, 
and  all  their  subordinate  officers,  who,  in  the  years 
preceding  the  conquest,  accumulated  immense  for- 
tunes at  the  expenseof  public  justice  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  inhabitants. 

In  162%  the  population  of  Quebec  was  only  50. 
In  1720,  it  was  7OOO ;  and  that  of  Montreal  about 
2000.  In  1676,  the  whole  European  population  of 
Canada  was  no  more  than  8500.  In  I7OO,  it  was 
15,000,  and  for  fifty-nine  years  after  the  population, 
by  natural  increase  and  by  immigrations,  only  amount- 
ed to  65,000. 

In  1784,  after  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada  contained  about  113,000  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
ropean race  j  and  in  1800  we  find,  in  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada  alone,  a  population  of  ^0,000. 
By  the  census  of  1 825,  the  population  is  stated  to  be 
423,000 ;  but  the  actual  number  was  considered  to 
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be  at  least  450,000,  as  it  is  well  known  that  an  ob- 
jection  prevails  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  Ca- 
nada, as  elsewhere  in  America,  to  tell  their  ages  and 
numbers  to  those  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting a  census.  This  arises  from  the  apprehension 
of  a  poll  tax ;  and  from  the  militia  laws  and  statute 
labour,  which  imposes  the  duty  of  both  on  all  males 
from  16  to  18  years. 

On  comparing  carefully  the  well-known  actual 
population  of  parishes  and  townships  with  the  re- 
turns I  have  collected*,  the  total  population  is 
nearly  (if  not)  600,000.  Of  this  number  at  least 
500,000  are  Canadian  Catholics  of  French  race ;  a 
most  extraordinary  natural  increase  from  65,000  in 
63  years ;  and  unaccountable  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  Canadian  habitans,  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  describe  in  thi^  and  the  following 
chapter. 

The  inhabitants  consist,  first,  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians, who  may  be  considered  as  constituting  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  population  ;  the  other  sixth  con- 
sists of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  American  loyalists, 
and  a  few  Germans  and  others.  The  Scotch  and  Irish 
are,  after  the  French,  by  far  the  most  numerous. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  Catholic  religion,  of  which 
seven-eighths  of  the  inhabitants  are  professors,  is 
established  on  a  constitutional  foundation,  as  fully 
protected  in  all  its  immunities  and  privileges  as  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  All  the  revenues  from 
lands,  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  France,  and 
the  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  grain  only,  raised  on  the 
farms  cultivated  by  Catholics,  are  secured  by  law  to 


*  See  the  general  statistical  returns  at  the  end  of  this  work. 
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their  church.    No  other  produce  or  property  contri- 
butes any  thing. 

The  Catholic  establishment  of  Canada  may  be  said 
to  have  scarcely  any  connection  with  Rome.  Nearly 
all  the  ecclesiastics  are  Canadians,  and  consist  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec*,  who  may  be  considered  the  Pri- 
mate of  the  Catholic  church  in  British  America,  and 
his  coadjutor  at  Quebec ;  also  the  titular  Bishop  of 
Telmesse,  auxiliary  and  suffragan  at  Montreal ;  four 
vicars-general;  and  209  priests  or  cures,  in  Lower 
Canada,  seven  of  whom  are  missionaries  to  the  In- 
dians. There  are  seven  nunneries,  and  several  mis- 
sions, where  a  sister  or  two  superintend  the  education 
of  young  girls. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  revenues  arising  from  lands 
and  the  tithes,  are  found  fully  adequate  to  support 
the  Catholic  clergy.  The  incomes  of  the  cures  aver- 
age from  200/.  to  300/.  per  annum,  which  enables 
them,  in  so  cheap  a  country  as  Canada,  to  live  re- 
spectably, and  to  exercise  a  very  liberal  share  of 
benevolence  and  hospitality. 

Protestants  are  not  compelled  to  pay  any  thing  in 
support  of  their  clergy;  and  if  a  Protestant  even 
buys  lands  from  a  Catholic,  he  is  exempt  from  the 
tithes  to  which  the  latter  was  subjected.  One-seventh 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  townships  are  resetted,  in  Lower 
as  well  as  in  Upper  Canadatjbr  the  purpose  of  making 
a  provision  for  the  Protestant  church. 

The  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Quebec 
includes  both  provinces;  and  under  him  are  one 
archdeacon,  and  about  twenty  clergymen  in  Lower 

*  The  late  venerable  bishop,  Mons.  Bernard  Claude  Panet, 
passed  fifty  years  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Canada. 
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Canada  j  and  two  archdeacons,  and  forty-five  clergy- 
men in  Upper  Canada.  They  are  supported  by 
salaries  allowed  by  the  Society  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  money 
voted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

There  are  forty  English  churches,  and  only  four 
or  five  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  yet  there  are  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  latter.  Of 
the  whole  population  seven-eighths  are  Catholics ; 
l-21st  Church  of  England ;  ]-21st  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land  ;  and  l-32d  part  Dissenters. 

There  are  six  or  seven  clergymen  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  in  the  Lower  Province,  besides  dissenting 
preachers,  principally  Baptists  and  Wesleyans,  all  of 
whom  may  be  said  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  respective  hearers. 

The  education  of  youth  was  long  neglected  in  Ca- 
nada. Among  the  habitanSy  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  clergy,  during  the  French  government,  encouraged 
learning,  although  they  did  not  at  the  same  time 
discourage  education  otherwise  than  by  the  example 
which  their  indifference  taught.  At  that  time  the 
priests  were  chiefly  born  and  educated  in  France. 
Few  of  the  habitans  who  have  passed  the  middle  age 
of  life,  can  read  or  write  —  the  women  were  more 
frequently  taught  both  than  the  men.  This  arose 
from  the  extinction  of  the  male  religious  fraternities, 
particularly  the  Jesuits ;  while  the  nunneries  were 
not  disturbed  by  the  British  Government,  and  the 
sisters  and  nuns  in  these  nunneries  have  always  given 
their  attention  to  the  instruction  of  young  girls. 

The  Jesuits  afforded  almost  the  only  source  of 
instruction  which  the  country  formerly  possessed. 
To  the  conversion  of  the  savages,  and  to  the  educa- 
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tion  of  youth,  did  those  extraordinary  men  direct  their 
labours  with  the  most  arduous  zeal ;  and  the  course 
of  instruction  which  they  taught  was  eminently 
practical.  They  did  not  attend  funerals,  or  visit  the 
sick.  These  duties  they  left  to  the  priest;  but  in 
their  grand  attempts  to  convert  and  civilise  the  In- 
dians, they  endured  the  most  extraordinary  privations 
and  encountered  the  most  formidable  difficulties. 
Their  ardour,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  great  object,  led 
them  undauntedly  into  the  wildest  regions,  and  among 
the  most  warlike  and  furious  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
To  the  Jesuits  is  the  merit  of  the  early  discovery  of 
the  Mississippi  from  Canada,  p/dd  of  exploring  the 
country  around  and  west  of  the  great  lakes,  most 
justly  due.  As  they  applied  their  means,  and  de- 
voted so  great  a  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  useful 
instruction  of  mankind,  however  pernicious  to  liberty 
may  have  been  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  secret 
institute  of  their  order,  it  was  expected  by  the  Ca- 
nadians that  the  revenues  arising  from  the  lands  that 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits  would  be  appropriated  in  aid 
of  public  instruction,  after  these  revenues  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  crown.* 

The  priests,  who  are  now  the  only  Catholic  eccle- 


*  The  British  Government,  however,  never  violated  the  promise 
not  to  disturb  the  Jesuits  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  as 
long  as  any  of  those  who  were  in  Canada  at  its  conquest  lived.  The 
Jesuits  did  not  perpetuate  themselves,  as  they  have  in  Russia.  The 
last  of  the  order,  Jean  Joseph  Cazot,  died  about  1 800.  He  received 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  Jesuits'  lands  for  several  years,  and  ex- 
pended the  whole  in  useful  and  charitable  purposes.  On  his  death 
the  Crown  came  into  possession  of  the  property,  and  the  executive 
has  managed  its  revenue  until  1832,  when^  by  order  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  it  was  relinquished  to  the  legislature  of  the 
province. 
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siastics  in  Canada,  were  formerly  only  second  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  seldom  troubled  their  heads  about  giving 
instruction  to  the  people  than  was  compre- 


more 


bended  in  the  service  and  ceremonials  of  the  church  j 
but  their  influence  and  example/  although  injurious 
as  affecting  mental  improvement,  was  certainly  bene- 
ficial in  respect  to  morals. 

The  R^collets  were  the  lowest  religious  order  in 
Canada :  they  made  vows  of  perpetual  poverty,  and 
were,  it  seems,  little  esteemed  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  Canadians  had  a  proverb,  —  "  Pour  faire  un 
Recollet  il  faut  une  hache,  pour  un  pr^tre  un  ciseau ; 
mais  pour  faire  un  Jesuite  il  faut  un  pinceau." 

To  the  Catholic  priests  of  the  present  day  in  Ca- 
nada, justice  requires  us  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  great  merit  due.  Although,  generally  speaking, 
their  education  and  attainments  do  not,  perhaps, 
exhibit  the  splendid  points  of  acquirement  in  polite 
literature,  and  in  the  sciences,  which  distinguished 
the  Jesuits,  yet  they  neither  want  intelligence,  nor 
are  they  destitute  of  useful  or  classical  learning. 
Many  of  them  are  eloquent  preachers ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  our  consideration  to  know,  that  since  the 
Catholic  clergy  have  consisted  nearly  all  of  Cana- 
dians, born  in  the  province,  and  have  themselves 
received  their  education  in  the  colleges  of  Canada, 
they  have  directed  their  special  attention  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth. 

They  have  been  accused  of  silently  opposing  the 
establishing  of  schools,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
Canadian  youth,  particularly  in  the  English  language. 
No  charge  can  now  be  more  unjust.  Disputed  points 
of  faith  do  not  belong  to  my  province  j  and  having 
known  many  of  the  Canadian  priests,  truth  and  can- 
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dour  require  me  to  declare  that  they  are  pious  and 
amiable;  and  not  only  watch  carefully  over  the 
morals  of  their  parishioners,  but  conduct  themselves 
as  individuals,  and  as  a  body,  with  praiseworthy 
correctness.  They  certainly  never  give  an  advice  to 
others  that  the  example  of  their  own  conduct  does 
not  enforce.  Many  of  the  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished by  the  cur^s. 

Besides  the  colleges  and  seminaries  enumerated  in 
describing  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  Catholics  have 
three  other  seminaries,  which  they  designate  colleges, 
and  in  which  elementary  and  classical  instruction  are 
taught.  These  are  the  seminaries  of  St.  Nicolet,  St. 
H^  icinth,  St.  Anne*s,  and  Chambly.  All  these  have 
been  instituted  and  are  supported  by  members  of  the 
Canadian  clergy. 

Schools,  under  the  protection  and  the  partial  sup- 
port of  legislative  enactments  and  appropriations, 
have  also  been  established,  principally  during  the  last 
six  years,  in  every  parish  and  in  almost  every  settle- 
ment in  the  province.  These  schools  are  open  to  all, 
without  any  test  as  to  religious  creed ;  and  the  full 
benefit  of  elementary  instruction,  in  English  and 
French,  is  now  to  be  obtained  in  Lower  Canada. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  is  nearly  1200,  in 
which  about  65,000  children  of  both  sexes  are  taught. 
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MANNERS,    CUSTOMS,   AND   AMUSEMENTS    OF     THE    INHABITANTS 

OF   LOWER  CANADA. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  exclusive  of  those 
of  French  race,  are  of  nearly  the  same  mixed  origin 
and  character  as  will  be  found  described  hereafter, 
when  treating  generally  of  the  manners  and  pursuits 
of  the  people  of  British  America. 

The  Canadian  hahitans,  who  form  so  large  and  so  , 
interesting  a  portion  of  British  subjects,  of  whom 
scarcely  any  knowledge  is  possessed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  deserve  at  least  ordinary  at- 
tention in  giving  an  account  of  them. 

There  is  not,  probably,  in  the  world,  a  more  happy 
people  than  the  hnhitans  or  peasantry  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada. They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  in  all  the  villages,  the  church  forms 
the  point  around  which  the  inhabitants  born  in  the 
parish  delight  to  live;  and  in  no  dwelling  farther 
from  it  than  they  can  hear  the  ringing  of  its  bell,  can 
any  of  them  feel  happy.  They  are  not  anxious  to 
become  rich,  but  they  possess  the  necessary  comforts, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

They  are  frugal,  but  not  enterprising,  and  will 
seldom  buy  what  they  can  make  themselves.  Their 
lands  yield  them  grain  and  vegetables,  and  food  for 
their  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry,  as  well 
as  hemp,   flax,  and  tobacco.      They  make   coarse 
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woollen  and  linen  cloths,  straw  hats  and  bonnets  rouges 
et  bletis,  and  their  own  soap,  candles,  sugar*,  and 
implements  of  husbandry.  What  they  manufacture 
is  seldom  for  sale,  but  for  consumption.  They  have 
in  fact  every  article  of  real  utility— every  necessary 
resource  within  themselves;  no  penury,  no  uneasi- 
ness, no  distress  is  visible.  Their  mode  of  agricul- 
ture is  clumsy  and  tardy ;  yet  the  soil,  with  the  most 
negligent  culture,  yields  abundance  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  something  over  seigniorial  dues  and 
the  tythes,  to  sell,  for  the  purchase  of  articles  of 
convenience  and  luxury.  Their  farms  are  generally 
small,  and  often  subdivided  among  a  family.  The  agri- 
cultural societies  may  gradually  improve  husbandry 
among  the  habitans ;  but  hitherto,  neither  example 
nor  the  prospect  of  interest  has  been  sufficient  to 
induce  many  to  adopt  the  more  approved  modes  of 
husbandry,  or  any  of  the  methods  of  shortening 
labour  discovered  during  the  last  or  present  century. 
They  have  gardens  attached  to  their  houses,  but  the 
neatness  and  order  which  lends  such  charms  to  every 
little  English  cottage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Cana- 
dian parishes  \  and  this  is  merely  the  fault  of  the  ha- 
bitans. The  women  generally  do  all  garden  work,  and, 
like  those  of  Normandy  and  Picardy,  greatly  assist 
in  field  labour.  The  occupations  of  the  Canadians 
are  neither  severe  nor  incessant;  as  moderate  in- 
dustry secures  all  necessaries  and  comforts.  They 
however  plough  a  great  portion  of  their  lands  in 
autumn,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  will  change 


*  Maple  sugar.  The  season  of  manufacturing  it  is  considered  a 
period  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  fatigue,  although  it  is  attended 
with  considerable  labour.  About  2,000,000  lbs.  are  said  to  be  ma- 
nufactured in  the  province. 
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their  mode  of  culture  gradually.    An  improvement 
is,  however,  apparent. 

We  discover  among  the  Canadians  the  customs 
and  manners  that  prevailed  among  the  peasantry  of 
France  during  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and 
to  this  day  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  national  cus- 
toms is  maintained  among  them.  Contented  to  tread 
in  the  path  beaten  by  their  forefathers,  they  in  the 
same  manner  till  the  ground;  commit  in  the  like 
way  the  same  kind  of  seeds  to  the  earth ;  and  in 
a  similar  mode  do  they  gather  their  harvests,  feed 
their  cattle,  and  prepare  and  cook  their  victuals. 
They  rise,  eat,  and  sleep  at  the  same  hours;  and, 
under  the  instruction  of  their  pastors,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  elders,  observe  the  same  spirit  in  their 
devotions,  with  as  ample  a  portion  of  all  the  forms  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  as  their  ancestors. 

They  ar6  fond  of  soups,  which  are  seldom,  even 
in  Lent,  of  meagre  quality.  Bread,  butter,  cheese, 
with  eggs,  tea,  poultry,  fish,  and  flesh,  constitute 
nearly  all  the  other  articles  of  their  food.  They 
have  their  Jours  gr^s^  or  feasting  days,  before  and 
after  Lent,  on  which  they  gormandise  vast  quantities 
of  pork,  and  indulge  in  drinking ;  but  on  other  oc- 
casions they  are  temperate. 

The  amusements  of  former  times  are  also  common 
among  them  at  their  weddings,  feasts,  and  dances.  Even 
the  noisy  tumultuous  charivari*  is  not  entirely  for- 
gotten.   They  delight  in  driving  about  in  calashes  and 


H\ 


*  The  charivari  is  a  noisy  assemblage  of  people  who  proceed, 
after  bed-time,  to  the  house  of  a  newly  married  couple,  whenever 
there  is  a  flagrant  inconsistence  in  the  match :  such  as  a  young 
girl  marrying  an  old  man  for  his  money,  or  vice  versa.  Some  come 
on  horseback,  some  blow  horns,  some  beat  drums  and  tin  kettles ; 
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in  carioles ;  to  the  harness  of  their  horses  they  hang 
numerous  small  bells;  and  on  passing  each  other 
always,  as  in  France,  take  the  contrary  side  of  the  road 
to  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England.  Of 
dancing,  fiddling,  and  singing,  they  are  also  fond, 
afler  vespers  on  Sunday ;  considering  it  no  sin,  but  a 
harmless  recreation,  never  attended  ¥rith  dissipation 
or  vice.  Sunday  is,  indeed,  the  happiest  day  in  a 
Canadian's  week.  The  parish  church  collects  all 
acquaintances.  The  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
drive  thither  in  their  calashes  in  summer,  and  in  their 
well  furred  carioles  in  winter ;  there  they  meet  for 
de^^otion,  pleasure,  and  love.  Even  on  their  little 
matters  of  business  they  consider  it  innocent  to  con- 
verse afler  dinner. 

Sunday  is,  therefore,  truly  a  day  of  happiness  in  a 
Canadian  parish.  Their  devotion  is  to  them  a  plea- 
sure. The  habitant  is  sincerely  pious ;  and  let  him 
be  taken  where  he  may,  if  deprived  of  joining  in  the 
observances  of  religion,  he  is  unhappy  and  fearful. 
This  powerful  feeling  prevents  him  from  going  out 
alone,  like  the  American,  with  his  family,  to  settle  in 
the  wilds. 

Politeness  seems  natural  to  the  Canadians.  Habit, 
imitation,  and  temperament,  have  made  them  a  cour- 
teous people  j  and  the  first  thing  a  child  learns  is  to 
say  its  prayers,  to  speak  decorously  and  respectfully 
to  every  body,  and  to  bow  or  curtsey  to  its  elders, 
and   to   all   strangers.      The   habitans   never   meet 


the  English  in  the  towns  also  join  the  charivari  ;  others  ring  bells, 
shout,  and  swing  rattles,  continuing  the  charivari  from  night  to 
night,  until  they  receive  a  stipulated  sum  from  the  vnAeftp^  pair 
for  some  charitable  purpose. 
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one  another  without  putting  a  hand  to  the  hat  or 
bonnet,  or  moving  the  head.  Men  and  women  are 
civil  to  all ;  not  from  appearance,  but  from  a  sense 
of  propriety ;  and  they  always  treat  their  superiors 
and  parents  with  deference.  Parents  and  children 
live  frequently  in  one  house  to  the  tliird  generation. 
They  are  exceedingly  modest ; — tlie  women  from  tlie 
natural  delicacy  and  disposition  of  their  sex;  the 
men  from  custom,  and  a  full  sense  of  decency :  the 
latter,  in  the  country  parishes,  never  bathe  in  the 
rivers,  nor  even  in  the  most  private  places,  without 
being  partially  covered. 

The  men  are  well  proportioned,  about,  but  some- 
times taller  than  the  middle  size,  and  very  rarely 
corpulent.  From  exposure  to  the  climate,  their  com- 
plexions are  dark  ;  the  sun  in  summer,  and  the  snow 
in  winter,  bronze  their  faces,  and  the  use  of  stoves 
may  also  affect  their  colour.  The  features  of  their 
face  are  characteristic.  The  nose  is  prominent  and 
oflen  aquiline;  the  eyes  dark,  ratlier  small,  and 
remarkably  lively;  the  lips  tliin,  chin  sharp  and 
projecting,  and  the  cheeks  inclining  to  lankness. 

Many  of  the  girls  are  pretty  oval-faced  brunettes, 
with  fine  eyes,  good  teeth,  and  glossy  locks.  They 
make  affectionate  wives  and  tender  motliers.  Their 
feelings  are  keen,  and  their  attachments  ardent. 
They  are  generally  more  intelligent  than  the  men ; 
and  a  habitant  rarely  enters  upon  matter  of  any 
importance,  without  saying,  "  J*en  parlerai  a  ma 
femme  ;**  and  on  consulting  his  wife,  concludes  a 
bargain.  On  entering  the  house  of  a  Canadian,  his 
wife  seems  to  anticipate  our  very  vrishes.  If  they 
have  not  at  the  time  what  we  want,  the  landlady 
regrets  it  with  such  a  good  grace,  that  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  delighted  with  what  she  gives  us. 
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The  habitans  marry  young;  sometimes  twenty 
couple  are  joined  in  wedlock  at  one  time  in  the  same 
church.  Thev  hate  beins;  alone.  The  world  is 
nothing  to  them  unless  a  number  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  together.  How  very  different  from 
the  Americans;  among  whom,  a  man  and  his  wife 
will  leave  a  populous  settlement  in  which  they  were 
born,  and  all  their  friends  and  relations,  without 
apparent  regret,  and  plant  themselves,  regardless  of 
all  the  human  race,  amidst  the  solitary  gloom  of  the 
darkest  forest !  A  dance  and  feast  always  attend  a 
wedding.  The  Canadian  dances  with  all  his  heart, 
and  eats  with  all  his  vigour.  On  the  day  of  a  mar- 
riage, several  calashes  or,  if  in  winter,  carioles,  filled 
with  friends  and  acquaintances,  form  a  cortege  of 
imposing  appearance.  On  these  occasions  the  gayest 
colours,  the  best  dresses,  the  most  spirited  horses  and 
finest  calashes  or  carioles  are  brought  into  full  dis- 
play, and  often  continued  for  several  days. 

The  priests  by  their  admonitions  restrain,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  and  more  effectually  than  sumptuary 
laws  ever  could,  the  dress  of  the  habiians. 

In  winter  the  men  are  clothed  in  long  full-skirted 
dark  grey  coats  {capots)^  buttoned  close  to  the  body, 
with  a  hood  attached,  to  draw  over  the  head,  and  with 
a  many  coloured  sash,  frequently  ornamented  with 
beads,  round  the  middle ;  and  in  pantaloons,  bonnet 
rouge,  or  bonnet  bleu,  and  moc.issins,  and  never  with- 
out a  pipe  in  their  mouths.  In  summer,  light  short 
jackets  and  straw-hats  are  worn  in  place  of  the  long 
coats  and  bonnet  rouge. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  old-fashioned,  even 
when  they  wear  gowns.  Petticoats  and  short  jackets 
or  bedgowns,  long  waists,  neat  white  caps,  and,  in 
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summer,  straw  boimets,  form  the  prevailing  dress.  In 
the  towns  the  girls  dress  in  the  English  fashions ; 
and  I  must  observe  that  the  simplicity  which  de- 
lights us  when  travelling  among  the  country  parishes, 
does  not  exist  generally  either  at  Quebec  or  Mont- 
real. Not  that  in  these  towns  much  of  what  Raynal 
and  Professor  Kalm  observed  of  the  Canadians,  as 
they  were  a  century  ago,  joined  to  loose  habits, 
prevails  at  this  day.* 


tUf 


*  The  Abb6  Raynal  gives  a  much  less  favourable  account  of  the 
Canadians  before  the  conquest  than  he  does  of  the  Acadians.  He 
observes,  "  that  those  whom  rural  labour  fixed  in  the  country  aU 
lowed  only  a  few  moments  to  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  to  other 
indispensable  occupations  during  winter.  The  rest  of  the  time  was 
passed  in  idleness,  at  public  houses,  or  in  running  along  the  snow 
and  ice  in  sledges,  in  imitation  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens. 
When  the  return  of  spring  called  them  out  to  the  necessary  labours 
of  the  field,  they  ploughed  the  ground  superficially,  without  ever 
manuring  it,  sowed  it  carelessly,  and  then  returned  to  their  former 
indolent  manner  of  life  till  harvest  time. 

**  Tliis  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing  to  several  causes. 
They  contracted  such  a  habit  of  idleness  during  the  continuance 
of  the  severe  weather,  that  labour  appeared  insupportable  to  them, 
even  in  the  finest  weather.  The  numerous  festivals  prescribed 
by  their  religion,  which  owed  its  increase  to  their  establishment, 
prevented  the  first  exertion,  as  well  as  interrupted  the  progress 
of  industry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to  comply  with  that  species 
of  devotion  that  flatters  their  indolence.  Lastly,  a  passion  for  war, 
which  had  been  purposely  encouraged  among  these  bold  and  cou- 
rageous men,  made  them  averse  from  the  labours  of  husbandry. 
Their  minds  were  so  entirely  captivated  with  military  glory  that 
they  thought  only  of  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it  without  pay. 

«  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  especially  of  the  capital,  spent 
the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer  in  a  constant  scene  of  dissipa- 
tion. They  were  alike  insensible  of  the  beauties  of  nature  or  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  They  had  no  taste  for  arts  or 
science,  for  reading  or  instruction.  Their  only  passion  was  amuse- 
ment. This  manner  of  life  considerably  increased  the  influence  of 
the  women,  who  were  possessed  of  every  charm  except  those  soft 
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The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  building  their  houses, 
attending  to  their  live  stock,   providing  fuel,   and 


emotions  of  the  soul  which  alone  constitute  the  merit  and  the  charm 
of  beauty.  Lively,  gay,  and  addicted  to  co(|uctry  and  gallantry, 
they  were  more  fond  of  inspiring  than  feeling  the  tender  passions. 

"  There  appeared  in  both  sexes  a  greater  degree  of  devotion 
than  virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a  higher  sense  of  honour 
than  real  honesty.  Superstition  took  place  of  morality,  which  will 
always  be  the  case,  whenever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  cere« 
monies  will  compensate  for  good  works,  and  that  crimes  are  expi* 
ated  by  prayers." 

Professor  Kalm  remarks  (in  1757),  "  a  girl  of  eighteen  is  reckon« 
cd  to  be  poorly  off  if  she  cannot  enumerate  at  least  twenty  lovers. 
These  young  ladies,  especially  those  of  u  higher  rank,  get  up  at 
seven  and  dress  till  nine,  drinking  their  coffee  at  the  same  time. 
When  a  young  fellow  comes  in,  whether  they  be  acquainted  with 
him  or  not,  they  immediately  lay  aside  their  work,  sit  down  bj 
him.  and  begin  to  chat,  laugh,  joke,  and  invent  double  eatendrvs, 
and  this  is  reckoned  being  very  witty.  One  of  the  first  questions 
they  propose  to  a  stranger  is,  whether  he  is  married ;  the  next,  how 
he  likes  the  ladies  of  the  country ;  and  the  third,  whether  he  will 
take  one  home  with  him." 

If  these  descriptions  be  correct,  the  Canadian  ladies  of  that  time 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  present  day ;  for  I  believe 
them  to  be  as  modest  and  as  industrious  as  those  of  any  country. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  more  affable,  and  have  more  freedom  of  man- 
ners than  the  English. 

The  superior  intelligence  of  the  women  in  the  country  parishes 
of  Lower  Canada  is  by  all  acknowledged.  It  is  worthy,  however, 
of  remark,  that,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  scarcely  any 
measure  for  promoting  education  in  the  country  was  carried  into 
operation  by  the  Government ;  and  the  instruction  of  boys  was 
consequently  much  neglected,  as  they  could  not  well  afford  to 
attend  seminaries  at  a  distance  from  home.  In  respect  to  girls,  in 
the  country,  the  case  was  very  different.  The  convent  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Congregation,  established  by  Madame  de  Bourgeois, 
has  for  a  long  time  provided  schoolmistresses  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  schools,  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  In  these  school% 
reading,  writing,  a  little  arithmetic,  religious  instruction,  needle- 
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making  implements  of  agriculture  and  articles  of  con- 
venience, form  the  leading  occupation  of  the  men. 

Fishing  is  rather  an  amusement  than  a  laborious 
pursuit.  Spear  fisliing  with  torch  light  in  calm  sum- 
mer nights,  along  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  conveys 
something  peculiarly  striking  to  the  observer.  The 
light  canoes  that  bear  the  torches  and  the  spearmen 
over  the  surface  of  the  smooth  limpid  waters  follow 
in  succession,  each  exhibiting  a  beautiful  bright 
light. 

The  Americans  who  navigate  the  Durham  boats 
are  very  different  beings  from  the  Canadian  boatmen 
who  man  the  hateavjc.  The  former  are  generally 
tall,  lank  fellows,  seldom  without  an  immense  quid  of 
tobacco  in  their  mouths ;  grave-tempered  schemers, 
yet  vulgar,  and  seldom  cheerful;  ••  grinning  horribly" 
when  they  venture  an  attempt  to  laugh. 

The  Canadian  boatman,  or  voyageur^  is  naturally 
polite,  and  always  cheerful ;  fond  enough  of  money 
when  he  once  possesses  it,  but  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  overreaching  ;  and  if  he  attempts  to 
cheat,  he  knows  not  how.  He  sings,  smokes,  and 
enjoys  whatever  comes  in  his  way,  thanking  "  Le 
bon  Dieu,  la  Vierge,  et  les  Saints"  for  every  thing. 
Tiie  voyageurs  know  every  channel,  rapid,  rock,  and 
shoal,  in  the  rivers  they  navigate ;  and,  never  pre- 
tending to  question  their  leader  or  bourgeois,  fear- 
lessly expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  hardships 
and  the  most  frightful  dangers.     When  singing  their 


work,  and  such  other  knowledge  as  rendered  the  girls  eminently 
useful  in  domestic  management  were  taught.  The  Canadian  women, 
therefore,  owe  their  superior  intelligence  to  the  good  Sisters  of 
the  Congregation. 
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celebrafed  boat-songs,  two  usually  begin,  two  others 
response,  and  then  all  join  in  full  chorus.  These 
songs  make  them  forget  their  labour,  and  enliven 
their  long  and  perilous  voyages.  Nothing  can  be 
more  imposing  than  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  the  voy- 
ageurs  all  singing  "  cheerily,"  while  paddling  over 
the  bosom  of  a  lake,  or  along  the  sylvan  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  Ottawa. 

The  inhabitants  of  Normandy, — from  which  part  of 
France,  and  from  Picardy,  the  ancestry  of  the  Cana- 
dian habitans  chiefly  emigrated, — are  those  whom  the 
latter  resemble  most  in  their  morals,  customs,  and 
dwellings.  But  the  peasantry  of  Normandy  and 
Picardy  have  changed  many  of  their  habits  and 
customs,  while  the  Canadians  have  retained  them. 

Crimes  are  very  rare  among  the  habitans.  Honesty, 
chastity,  piety,  and  superstition, — the  latter  not  more 
con.mon,  however,  than  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,- -are 
prominent  in  the  Canadian  character.  Perhaps  no 
population  on  earth  possess  more  happiness  in  their 
circumstances,  joined  to  so  much  virtue  in  their 
lives.  * 
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STATISTICS  OF    LOWER  CANADA. 


The  statistics  of  Lower  Canada,  according  to  the 
census  taken  during  tlie  year  1831,  under  the  pro- 
vincial act,  are  more  accurate  and  full  tlian  tliose  of 
any  other  colony.  The  following  is  abstracted  from 
the  returns  published  by  the  provincial  parliament :  — 


Montreal. 

Quebec. 

Three 
llivers. 

Gaspi?. 

Total. 

Houses 

48323 

22931 

y379 

1804 

82437 

Do.  building    - 

757 

375 

298 

28 

1458 

Do.  unoccupied 

911 

429 

197 

2 

1542 

Holders  of  real  pro- 

perty     -        -        . 

31747 

17215 

7653 

1276 

57891 

Not  holders  of  do.  - 

16391 

6429 

1930 

458 

25208 

Total  of  souls 

290050 

151985 

56570 

13312 

511917 

Absentees  from    the 

province 

778 

CO 

122 

21 

981 

No.  of  souls   under 

five  years 

44711 

22079 

10145 

1734 

78729 

No.  of  souls  from  five 

years  to  fourteen     - 

51537 

26838 

12390 

1939 

92704 

MALES, 

14a  IS- 

married 

210 

128 

29 

34 

401 

unmarried  - 

12397 

6003 

2536 

761 

21697 

IS  a  21- 

'  married 

473 

248 

85 

101 

907 

unmarried  - 

7166 

3925 

1503 

708 

13302 

21  a30- 

'  married 

9913 

4673 

1683 

305 

16574 

unmarried  - 

9765 

4990 

1817 

706 

17278 

30  a  60  ■ 

■  married 

30621 

15768 

6794 

845 

54028 

unmarried  - 

3909 

1696 

548 

260 

6413 

60  and 

married 

5994 

3498 

1568 

183 

1124.T 

above 

unmarried  - 

1347 

354 

120 

179 

2000 

FEMALES 

under  1 4  years 

56292 

15679 

10709 

979 

83659 

14  a  45- 

married 
unmarried  - 

38337 
26601 

18012 
16008 

7421 
5371 

1171 
433 

64941 
4843 

45  and 

'  married 

11901 

7207 

2652 

575 

22335 

above 

unmarried  - 

3762 

1107 

334 

45 

5278 

Total. 


82437 
1458 
1542 

57891 

25208 

511917 

981 

78729 

92704 

401 
21697 

907 
13302 
16574 
17278 
54028 
6413 
1 1 243 
2000 

83659 
64941 

4843 
22335 

5278 
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Montreal. 

Uucbcc. 

Three 
Hivera. 

Ou\>6. 

ToUL 

Deaf  and  dumb 

2.';4 

114 

53 

7 

408 

Blind            - 

195 

105 

34 

334 

Deranged  in  mind     - 

462 

354 

108 

924 

Persons  in  connection 

with  the  Cliurcii  of 

England 

21952 

7858 

2724 

2086 

34620 

Persons  in  connection 

with  the  Church  of 

Scotland 

10192 

2887 

494 

1496 

15069 

Roman  Catholics 

229293 

119809 

47786 

6684 

403472 

Methodists 

6044 

591 

370 

14 

7019 

Seceders     from     the 

Church  of  Scotland 

7001 

437 

335 

38 

7811 

Baptists 

2180 

91 

190 

2461 

Jews        _         .        . 

85 

3 

19 

107 

Persons  of  other  de- 

nominations 

944 

61 

4388 

184 

5577 

Families  living  by  a- 

gricultnrc 

28229 

12467 

9662 

466 

50824 

Servants  employed  on 

farms 

5175 

1669 

428 

3.50 

7608 

Families     living     by 

trade        -        -      - 

1240 

764 

489 

10 

2503 

Persons     living     on 

charity 

504 

689 

79 

10 

1282 

No.  of  arpents  occu- 

pied 

2529859J 

1685817 

6299024 

136214 

4981793 

No.  of  arpents  tilled 

1231300| 

562778* 

2534474 

18687 

2065913^ 

Minots  ot  wheat,  1830 

2098982i 

911887f 

383544| 

10342 

34047561 

Do.  of  peas,  do. 

801717 

126821 

55300 

920 

984758 

Do.  of  oats,  do. 

1911861 

798 133 J 

426760J 

5520 

3142274J 

Do.  of  barley,  do.     - 

ii75651J 

9274  2;{ 

21417j{ 

4983 

394795 

Do.  of  rye,  tlo. 

17202.5^ 

36744;i 

25441 

318 

254529 

Do.of  Indian  corn.do. 

Sl.lSllJ 

481. a 

25554i 

2,56 

339633J 

Do.  of  potatoes,  do. 

4221802^ 

1695853^ 

9 10295 j 

529465 

7357416 

Do.of  buck-wheat,do. 

688554- 

8013| 

28943| 

237 

106050| 

Horned  cattle 

229747 

104796 

48752 

5411 

389706J 

Horses 

76057 

26213 

13739 

677 

116686 

Sheep        -         -      . 

310523 

152382 

71458 

8980 

543.343 

Pigs 

174447 

74515 

39766 

6409 

295137 

Colleges,    academies, 

and  convents 

21 

15 

2 

38 

Elementary  schools  - 

589 

340 

161 

9 

1099 

No.  of 

schools  in 

colleges,&c. 

males  - 

13406 

8083 

3427 

172 

2.5088 

and  ele- 

"females 

12418 

7326 

3386 

102 

23232 

mentary 

schools 

Taverns 

640 

311 

78 

6 

1035 

Shops    retailing   spi- 

rituous liquors 

483 

251 

112 

11 

857 

Grist  mills 

- 

235 

94 

60 

6 

395 

? 
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Sawmills 

Montreal. 

Quebec. 

Three 
Riven. 

Oaip«. 

ToUI. 

» 

251 

.548 

135 

3 

737 

Oil  mills 

9 

2 

3 

14 

Fulling  mills 

47 

35 

15 

97 

Carding  mills 

46 

29 

15 

90 

Smitheries 

37 

43 

22 

1 

103 

Foiinderies    - 

14 

2 

2 

18 

Distilleries 

56 

4 

10 

70 

Potash  manufactories 

462 

5 

22 

489 

All  other  manufucto- 

ries        ... 

58 

1 

5 

64 

Persons  actually  set- 

tled, born  in  Great 

Britain,   arrived   by 

sea,  since  the  1st  of 

May,  1825 

11775 

9240 

464 

115 

21594 

Persons  actually  set- 

tled, natives  of  Great 

Britain,  arrived,  not 

b}'  se<i,  !>ince  the  1st 

of  May,  1825 

243 

54 

14 

311 

Persons  actually  set- 

tled, arrived  from  fo- 

reign countries,  since 

Mav,  1825        -      - 

1431 

41 

89 

1501 

The  statistical  abstract  from  the  returns  made  in  176.5 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  given  in  the  Historical  Sketch 
of  Canada  in  this  work,  will  exhibit  the  condition  of 
Canada  67  years  ago,  in  contradistinction  to  its  state 
at  the  present  time ;  and  by  adopting  the  most 
correct  returns  and  calculations,  the  natural  increase 
of  Canadians  of  French  race  will  appear  as  fol- 
lows :  — • 


In  1 763,  according  to  General  Murray's  report,  the 
whole  Canadian  population  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  (including  Detroit),  was 

In  1803,  forty  years  afterwards,  the  population  of 
this  race  nearly  quadrupled,  as  the  returns  for  the 
parishes  and  towns  give  -  .  _ 

In  1825,  the  numbers  increased  to       -         -         - 

In  1831,  the  number,  per  census,  (which  is  con- 
sidered under-rated),  and  deducting  the  Irish 
Catholics,  is  -  -  -  -         - 


68,575 


202,140 
384,270 


400,124 
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In  1833,  January  30.,  the  population  of 

French  race,  by  computation,  is  -     417,881 

Persons  not  enumerated,  of  French  race, 
as  vqi/ageitrs,  and  otliers  not  stationary         1 6,280 

Total         -     434,161 

The  latter  computation  is  considered,  in  Canada,  un- 
der the  number,  which  is  there  stated  to  be 
somewhat  over  -  -  >  -     55O,'O0O 

The  revenue  of  Lower  Canada,  rising  from  im- 
ports. King's  domains,  tolls  on  the  Lachine  canal, 
&c.  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1831,  after  paying  the 
proportion  of  37,400/.,  for  duties  on  goods  forwarded 
to  Upper  Canada,  amounts  to  149,468/. 

This  revenue  was  expended  in  paying  the  civil  lists, 
pensions,  internal  communications,  public  schools, 
light-houses,  public  buildings,  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, improving  the  harbour  of  Montreal  and  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  provision  depots 
at  Anticosti,  light-house  at  Montpeles  and  at  Green 
Island ;  a  sum  in  aid  of  building  a  light-liouse  on 
St.  Paul's  Island,  marine  hospital,  emigrants'  hospital, 
other  hospitals,  support  of  indigent  sick,  purchasing 
a  dredging  steam-vessel,  exploring  the  interior,  &c.  &c. 

Details  of  the  present  revenue  and  its  expenditure, 
amount  of  salaries,  &c.  will,  to  avoid  repetition,  be 
found  in  the  general  summary.     See  Book  IX. 

The  trade  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  being  in 
the  customs'  returns  made  up  together,  excepting  the 
trade  between  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
details,  to  avoid  repetition,  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  Book  VIII.,  and  recapitulation  in  the  general  sum- 
mary. Book  IX. 

The  supply  bill,  agreed  to  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  the  year  1833,  has  been  re- 
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jected  by  the  Council.  In  what  manner  the  affairs 
of  the  province  are  to  be  conducted  this  year,  in  con- 
sequence, it  is  impossible  to  tell.  It  becomes,  in 
fact,  more  evident,  by  every  act  which  the  Assembly 
passes,  and  which  the  Legislative  Council  negatives, 
that  until  his  Majesty's  Government  establishes,  upon 
constitutional  principles,  a  decided  plan  for  regulat- 
ing the  passing  of  money  bills,  the  present  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly  never  will 
harmonize. 

The  formation  of  legislative  councils  is  not  gene- 
rally understood :  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  America 
with  the  representation  of  the  province ;  and  it  is 
generally  stated,  nor  can  it  be  refuted,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  composing  the  legislative  councils,  are 
not,  by  education  or  habit,  fit  persons  for  being  the 
lawgivers  of  a  great  province,  nor  have  they  generally 
much  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Governors  are  removable  at  pleasure,  and  they 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  often  been  misled  by  the 
executive  or  legislative  councillors ;  but  the  latter 
hold  their  places  for  life. 

By  examining  the  formation  of  all  the  executive 
legislative  councils  of  British  America  (Nova  Scotia 
excepted),  at  the  present  time,  and  their  position  as 
political  men  in  respect  to  the  Legislative  Assemblies, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  former  will  involve 
the  public  affairs  of  the  colonies  in  a  state  of  embar- 
rassment for  which  there  remains  no  remedy  but  a 
general  reorganization  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
councils  of  every  colony  in  British  America. 
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BOOK  VIII. 

UPPER  CANADA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 


The  history  of  Upper  Canada,  as  a  province,  is  brief 
but  interesting. 

During  its  possession  by  France  little  progress  was 
made  in  cultivating  or  settling  any  portion  of  this 
extensive  and  fertile  region.  The  forts  at  Niagara 
and  Frontenac,  with  a  few  trading  posts,  and  the 
village  at  Detroit,  were  the  only  established  places 
of  residence  previous  to  its  conquest  r  nor  were  any 
effectual  attempts  made  to  inhabit  the  country,  until 
the  American  revolutionary  war. 

On  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne,  and  after- 
wards, on  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  grants  of  land 
v.'ere  offered  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  lower  pro- 
vinces, to  those  who  retained  their  allegiance  to  the 
royal  cause.  A  great  majority  of  these  had  served 
in  the  army ;  many  of  them  had  lost  their  estates  by 
confiscation  ;  most  of  them  were  left  destitute  of 
means,  and  all  without  employment. 
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The  second  battalion  of  the  82d  regiment,  raised 
in  America,  was  discharged;  and,  with  many  other 
officers  and  discharged  soldiers,  British  and  Germans, 
had  lands  granted  them  in  Upper  Canada.  These, 
with  the  loyalists,  formed  the  foundation  which  com- 
menced the  settlement  ^nd  improvement  of  the 
country. 

In  1784',  they  took  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
formed  scattered  settlements  along  tlie  St.  Lawrence 
fromNewLongueil  to  Kingston,  and,  for  some  distance 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  Soon  after,  settle- 
ments of  loyalists  and  others  were  made  at  Niagara, 
and  opposite  Detroit. 

They  were  all  accommodated  with  provisions  and 
clothing  for  two  years,  and  with  implements  of 
husbandry  and  building  tools.  Although  most  of 
them  were  accustomed,  during  the  war,  to  live  in 
camps,  and  not  likely  to  become  patient  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  yet  from  having  been  in  early  life  gene- 
rally accustomed  to  agriculture,  they  soon  resumed 
their  first  habits,  and  laboriously  persevered  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  fertile  forest  lands  on  which  they 
settled.  After  enduring  hardships  and  privations,  it  is 
true,  they  transformed  tiie  wilderness  into  fruitful 
corn-fields  and  meadows. 

The  loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers  were  all  placed 
in  the  same  position  in  respect  to  lands. 

To  a  field  officer,  5000  acres  were  granted ;  to  a 
captain,  3000 ;  to  a  subaltern,  2000  j  and  to  a  private 
soldier,  '^  V;    cres. 

This  arrangement  was  afterwards  modified,  and  the 
largest  grant  limited  to  V2Q0  iu  res. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  in  1789,  the  families  who, 
previous  to  1783,  adhered  to  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
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were  distinguished  by  the  style  of  "  U.  E.  Loyalists," 
whose  posterity  were  to  be  discriminated  by  tiiis  dis- 
tinction from  future  settlers  ;  and  were  to  receive,  in 
addition  to  the  provisions  made  for  the  loyalists  them- 
selves, a  grant,  each,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  of  200  acres.  " 

Upon  condition  of  actual  settlement,  all  other 
applicants  for  lands  were  allowed  200  acres  each,  on 
paying  the  fees  of  office  and  expense  of  surveying. 

An  act  of  parliament,  in  1791,  gave  a  legislative 
government  to  the  colony ;  and  on  the  following 
year,  Major-General  Simcoe  was  appointed  to  the 
administration  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Niagara,  then  named  Newark,  where  the 
House  of  Assembly  met  for  five  sessions,  before  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  York. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Governor  Simcoe's 
administration  was  his  ardent  desire  to  promote  the 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the  province.  He 
was  particularly  anxious  to  bring  back  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  their  former  allegiance.  In 
attempting  to  effect  this  object  he  was  quite  an  en- 
thusiast ;  and  would  say  to  the  Americans,  who  came 
into  the  province  in  quest  of  grants,  the  petitions  for 
which  were  usually  grounded  on  their  alleged  hatred 
to  the  United  States,  and  their  devoted  allegiance  and 
affection  for  the  King  of  England ;  — **  Yes,  yes,  you 
are  tired  of  the  federal  government ;  you  no  longer 
like  so  many  kings ;  you  come  back  to  your  old 
father  j  you  are  quite  right ;  come  along ;  we  love 
such  good  loyalists  as  you  are;  we  will  give  you 
lands." 

Many  of  these  applicants  were  likely  sincere,  but 
others  were  mere  pretenders  and  speculators,  who 
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often  contrived  to  wheedle  from  the  good  governor 
large  tracts,  even  townships. 

General  Simcoe's  plans  ibr  improving  the  colony, 
although  sometimes  visionar}-,  were  always  honest, 
and  generally  judicious.  The  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucault  Liancourt,  who,  during  his  sojourn  in  Ame- 
rica, was  hospitably  received  by  General  Simcoe, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  government  and 
plans. 

He  says,  "  The  governor  is  just,  active,  enlightened, 
brave,  frank,  and  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  of  the  troops,  and  of  all  those  who  join  him 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  He  preserves 
all  the  old  friends  of  his  king,  and  neglects  no  means 
to  procure  him  new  ones.  In  his  private  life  he  is 
simple,  plain,  and  obliging,  and  but  for  his  inveterate 
hatred  against  the  United  States,  which  he  loudly 
professes,  and  which  carries  him  too  far,  he  always 
appears  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and  unites 
all  the  qualities  which  his  station  requires,  to  main- 
tain the  important  possession  of  Canada,  if  it  be 
possible  that  England  can  long  retain  it.** 

In  1797^  General  Simcoe  was  injudiciously  re- 
moved from  Upper  Canada;  a  country  which  he 
\Vould,  it  is  believed,  have  greatly  improved,  and 
governed  with  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  with 
fidelity  to  his  sovereign. 

He  had,  however,  no  sooner  left  the  province,  than 
his  plans  were  laid  aside ;  complaints  were  made 
that  his  engagements  were  grossly  violated  by  his 
successor,  and  others  in  office ;  and  the  granting  of 
lands  in  large  tracts  to  themselves,  their  friends,  and 
dependents,  and  various  other  assumptions,  formed 
the  commencement  of  those  discontents  which  have 
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generally  prevailed  from  that  period  to  the  present 
time. 

The  president  of  the  council,  who  had  an  act  passed, 
to  give  colour  to  misrule,  entitled  "  An  Act  for 
the  better  securing  the  Province  against  the  King's 
Enemies,"  administered  the  government  until  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Hunter,  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
1799.  The  act  alluded  to  was  mischievous  in  its 
operations ;  and  intended  to  prevent  the  plans  enter- 
tained by  General  Simcoe  (filling  the  country  with 
an  industrious  population),  in  order  that  a  few  persons 
might  more  easily  acquire  extensive  property  in 
land.  This  act  was  renewed  every  two  years,  until 
180*,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  a  more  notorious 
statute,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  securing 
this  Province  against  all  seditious  Attempts  or  Designs 
to  disturb  the  Tranquillity  thereof."  If  rulers  were 
only  to  be  guided  by  the  maxim  of  William  Penn, — 
"  Leave  the  people  to  think  they  govern,  and  you 
can  then  safely  govern  them,"  severe  measures 
need  seldom  be  resorted  to  in  our  colonies.  Under 
the  above  act,  prosecutions  and  imprisonments  for 
libels  were  the  consequence.* 

*  Thisand  the  Alien  Act  were  the  most  absurd  acts  that  were  ever 
passed  as  laws  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies.  That  the  periodical 
press  is  often  vehemently  abusive  I  readily  admit,  and  each  prosecu- 
tion renders  it  still  more  so.  No  prosecution  for  libel  has  ever  yet 
produced  any  good.  The  press,  and  the  opinions  of  the  public, 
when  controlled  or  persecuted  by  the  executive  in  free  countries, 
always  burst  forth  afterwards  with  more  violence;  and  if,  under  abso- 
lute and  despotic  governments,  the  public  voice  and  the  press  be 
stifled,  the  persecuted,  in  place  of  succumbing  to  tyranny,  form 
secret  and  desperate  schemes  for  the  subversion  of  the  government 
or  the  destruction  of  despots,  as  in  Russia  and  some  other  countries. 

When  the  periodical  press,  or  the  language  of  public  or  private 
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A  person  who  was  sheriff  of  the  home  district, 
being  superseded  in  office,  it  is  said,  for  not  voting 
at  an  election  agreeably  to  the  governor's  wish,  esta> 


individuals,  exhibits  the  spirit  of  passionate  abuse  and  malice, 
men  of  reflection  and  taste  become  disgusted  with  both,  and  pass 
them  over  without  notice;  particularly  without  any  attempt  to 
crush  them  by  the  power  of  the  law  ur  that  of  arbitrary  force. 

The  periodical  press  of  the  United  States  is  too  frequently 
licentious,  but  it  is  free ;  and,  being  left  to  itself,  its  abuses  pass 
away  harmlessly.  In  France,  where  we  feel  still  more  disgusted 
with  the  language  of  their  periodicals,  prosecutions  are  frequent ; 
and  it  is  generally  impossible  to  find  u  jury  who  will  return  a  verdict 
against  the  writers  or  publishers :  when  they  do,  all  Paris  is  in  a 
ferment,  and  ready  for  revolt. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  prosecution  under  this  act,  the 
case  of  Gourlay  is  notorious.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  I 
was  impressed  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  this  man,  whom 
I  never  saw,  nor  yet  read  any  of  his  writings,  until  after  my 
arrival  in  Canada.  I,  however,  made  myself  acquainted  with  his 
case  first,  and  then  i:ad  his  book;  which,  although  exceedingly 
diffuse,  and  in  many  respects  now  obsolete,  is  the  best  boolc  yet 
written  on  Upper  Canada.  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Gourlay  was  an  honest  enthusiast,  who  proposed  schemes  for  an 
extensive  system  of  emigration,  the  admission  of  aliens,  and 
adopted  a  plan  something  like  Sir  John  Sinclair's,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  statistical  account  of  Canada.  These  exertions,  and  his  noticing 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  excited  the  alarm 
of  some  members  of  the  Council.  He  was  accordingly  arrested, 
tried  for  libel,  and  acquitted  ;  arrested  again,  tried,  and  acquitted. 

He  then  prepared  to  establish  himself  in  the  colony  as  a  land 
agent,  but  was  prevented  by  an  arrest,  followed  by  an  order  to  " 
leave  the  province.  He  refused  to  do  so,  and  was  thrown  into  one 
of  the  cells  of  the  gaol ;  and  the  effect  of  close  confinement,  for 
seven  or  eight  months,  enfeebled  his  constitution,  and  deranged 
his  faculties  when  brought  up  for  trial.  It  was  found  that  he  could 
not  be  tried  for  sedition  ;  and  a  packed  jury  found  him  "  guilty  of 
having  refused  to  quit  the  province." 

This  unfortunate  man  was,  in  consequence,  driven  from  the 
country,  where  he  had  expended  his  means,  and  thrown  in  a  state 
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blished  a  newspaper ;  an  opposition  one  to  the  exe- 
cutive, of  course.  He  was  prosecuted  for  libel, 
acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  elected,  in  consequence  of 
the  popularity  he  gained,  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Here  his  language  was  considered  violent, 
and  the  executive  confined  him  in  one  of  the  cells 
of  the  prison.  This  increased  his  popularity,  and 
he  afterwards  led  the  majority  in  the  house.  On 
the  war  with  America  he  was  deprived  of  his  news- 
paper ;  and  finding  himself,  even  afler  he  fought  as 
a  private  in  the  militia,  in  defence  of  the  province, 
at  the  battle  of  Queenston,  still  persecuted  by  the 
executive,  and  being  reduced  to  want,  he  became 
exasperated,  deserted  to  the  enemy,  carried  with 
him  a  corps  of  militiamen,  and  from  the  American 
government  obtained  a  colonel's  commission.  He 
fell  by  a  musket  shot  during  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie. 

His  latter  course  is  neither  to  be  admired  nor,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  imitated  by  men  oppressed  even  in  a 
much  greater  degree.  That  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  and  its  party  drove  him  to  de- 
speration and  treason  to  his  country,  is  the  opinion 
of  all  the  unprejudiced  men  who  have  noticed  the 
circumstance  to  me. 
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of  poverty  on  the  world,  with  the  energies  of  mind  and  body  en- 
feebled. 

Prosecutions  for  libel  did  not  cease  for  years :  the  editor  of 
the  paper  who  published  (lourlay's  communications  was  also  led 
about  the  country,  and  imprisoned  for  some  months. 

The  office  of  the  "  Colonial  Advocate"  a  weekly  newspaper,  was 
some  years  ago  broken  into,  and  the  press  destroyed,  by  persons 
annoyed,  or  employed  by  those  annoyed  at  the  exposition  of  mis- 
rule ceaselessly  made  by  the  editor ;  who  certainly  wrote  fearlessly, 
and  spared  neither  rank  nor  office.  He  prosecuted  them  afterwards, 
and  obtained  damages. 

A  A   Q. 
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Francis  Gore,  Esq.,  succeeded  General  Hunter  as 
lieutenant-governor  in  180(),  and  remained  adminis- 
trating the  affairs  of  the  province  until  1811,  when 
he  sailed  for  England.  During  his  absence,  the  go- 
vernment was  administered  by  Major-General  Sir 
Isaac  Brock,  as  president ;  and  afterwards,  in  succes- 
sion, by  Major-Generals,  Sir  Roger  Hale,  Sheafe,  De 
Rottenburg,  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  Sir  George 
Murray,  and  Sir  F.  P.  Robinson. 

The  American  war,  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Governor  Gore,  arrested  public  attention ;  and  Sir 
Isaac  Brock's  defence  of  the  province,  an<l  his  heroic 
death,  I  have  already  noticed  in  the  general  history 
of  Canada. 

De  Rottenburg  proclaimed  and  established  martial 
law,  whicii  caused  great  discontent,  until  it  was 
revoked  by  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  and  the  legislature 
entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the  precedent.  T/ie 
Court  of  King's  Bench  gave  a  similar  decision^  "  de- 
claring the  proclaiming  of  martial  law  hy  the  ea^ecutive 
unconstitutionaly  and  subversive  of  law  and  liberty** 

Lieutenant-Governor  Gore  returned  to  the  pro- 
vince in  1815,  and  continued  administering  the  go- 
vernment until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
in  1818,  who  remained  as  lieutenant-governor  for  ten 
years,  not  certainly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  have  been  very  generally  dissatisfied,  not 
only  with  his  government,  but  also  with  the  administra- 
tion of  his  successor,  the  present  governor.  Sir  John 
Colborne. 

In  accounting  for  the  discontents  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  their  causes  of  complaint,  we  must,  to  con- 
clude without  bias,  examine  facts.  In  the  first  place 
the  large  grants,  made  with  the  best  intentions  by 
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Governor  Simcoc,  and  afterwards  by  his  successors, 
who  have  had,  it  is  believed,  the  misfortune  to  be  ill 
advised,  have  impeded  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
prevented  the  formation  of  good  roads,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  province. 

The  leasing  instead  of  selling  the  crown  reserves 
has  partially  had  the  same  effect ;  but  a  far  greater 
evil  results  from  the  reservation  made  of  the  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  lands  in  the  province,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  church,  of  which  not  one  twclflh  of  the 
inhabitants  are  even  professors. 

The  application  of  the  greater  part  of  the  colonial 
revenue,  without  the  consent  of  the  legir.lature,  is 
also  a  practice  to  which  the  inhabitants  will  assuredly 
not  long  submit 

Among  the  other  causes  of  discontent,  we  may  enu- 
merate the  constitution  of  King's  College,  and  the 
Royal  Grammar  School,  which  excludes  all  who  will 
not  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  the 
application  of  the  school  reserves  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

Probably  not  one  in  fifteen  of  the  population  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  therefore  no 
exclusive  system  of  instruction  can  long  exist;  neither 
can  a  large  territory  be  much  longer  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  establishments. 

Other  causes  of  discontent  are :  — 

The  prosecutions  on  account  of  public  opinion. 

The  undue  advantages  possessed  by  the  members 
of  the  council  in  finance,  and  particularly  in  the 
management  of  the  bank. 

The  u!u;qual  plan  of  representing  the  province  in 
the  legislative  assembly. 

The  petitions  of  the  inhabitants  being  disregarded. 
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The  non-payment  of  the  war  losses,  according  to 
arrangement,  without  taxing  the  country. 

The  composition  of  the  legislative  council,  the 
members  of  which  are  stated  to  be  chiefly  pereons 
holding  offices  of  profit  and  trust  under  the  governor, 
during  his  pleasure,  and  consequently  not  likely  to 
act  conscientiously  as  lawgivers ;  pensioners ;  clergy- 
men of  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome  (only) ; 
collectors  of  the  revenue  j  and  others  who  depend  on 
the  local  authorities  ;  all  are  considered  to  hold  their 
seats  for  life,  and  the  chief  justice  is  president.  It  is 
complained  of  that  they  prevent  the  improvement  of 
the  province,  and  dissatisfy  the  public  generally,  by 
negativing  annually  the  most  useful  legislative  acts 
passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  paramount  evil  in  Upper  Canada ;  particu- 
larly when  it  is  also  considered,  that  the  members  of 
the  executive  council,  and  other  high  public  function- 
aries, never  retire  from  office,  as  in  England,  when 
they  lose  the  confidence  and  incur  the  censure,  how- 
ever severe  and  unanimous,  of  the  representatives  of 
the  country. 

The  dependence  of  the  judges  from  holding  office 
duiing  the  will  of  the  crown,  rendering  their  places 
and  their  retiring  pensions  subject  to  the  will  or  views 
of  the  executive  government.  The  appointment  of 
sheriffs  by  the  crown  during  pleasure,  and  not  an- 
nually, as  in  England ;  and  from  deriving,  while  in 
authority,  large  emoluments  in  fees  and  allowances, 
are  not  expected  to  act  independently  in  selecting 
grand  and  petit  jurors. 

That  all  places  under  persons  holding  high  autho- 
rities are  filled  by  their  friends  and  dependents.  The 
absence  of  any  tribunal  for  trying  official  persons  in 
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cases  of  public  delinquency,  impeachment,  high 
crimes,  and  misdemeanors,  as  affording  men  in  power 
protection  for  misrule  and  arbitrary  conduct. 

Such  are  the  principal  causes  of  dissatisfaction  at 
present  creating  discontent  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  if 
we  are  therefore  to  form  conclusions  according  to  all 
colonial  experience,  a  great  change  must  be  effected 
in  the  government  of  this  already  most  important, 
and  destined  to  be  most  powerful  country. 

To  deny  the  legislative  assembly  any  longer  the 
originating  of  money  bills,  and  the  application  of 
the  revenue  they  raise,  is  too  absolute  ibr  any  honest 
English  subject  to  entertain.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  his 
Majesty's  government  will  withhold  those  rights  from 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  on  their  representing 
their  real  grievances  in  a  firm,  but  always  temperate 
and  respectful  spirit. 
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CHAP.  II. 

PARTITION  OF  CANADA.  —  POLICY  OF  THE  MEASURE.  —  CI VII. 
DIVISIONS.  —  DISTRICTS.  —  COUNTIES.  —  TOWNSHIPS.  —  CLERGY 
AND   CROWN   RESERVES. 

The  partition  of  Canada,  in  1791,  was  by  many 
considered  exceedingly  impolitic,  as  the  countries 
through  which  the  St.  Lawrence  flows  seem  naturally 
formed  for  one  general  constitution  and  government, 
having  Montreal  for  its  metropolis. 

The  chief,  if  not  only  inconvenience,  that  has  been 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  Canada 
into  two  provinces,  is  the  difficulty  of  appropriating 
the  share,  pro  ratUt  of  the  impost  duties  levied  in  the 
lower  provinces  on  goods  consumed  in  Upper  Canada  j 
the  trade  of  which  flows  in  and  out  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence. 

I  have  already,  in  alluding  to  the  partition  of  the 
province,  remarked,  that  the  language,  laws,  reli- 
gion, tenures,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Canada  were  adapted  to  a  constitution 
limiting  the  province  to  its  present  boundaries,  and 
requiring  particular  provisions,  such  as  are  granted 
by  the  parliamentary  act  of  1791 ;  and  that  Upper 
Canada,  by  the  same  statute,  received  a  constitution 
agreeably  to  the  ideas  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  long  line  of  American  boundary,  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes  on  the  south  and  west ;  and 
the  river  Ottawa  on  the  north  and  north-east  form, 
also,  strongly  delineated  natural  boundaries,   sepa- 
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rating  Upper  Canada  from  the  United  States  and  ' 
from  the  Lower  Province.     No  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  reuniting  both  provinces  under  one  repre- 
sentative constitution  seems  practicable. 

Upper  Canada  was  divided,  in  1792,  into  the  eastern, 
midland,  home,  and  western  districts,  bounded  by 
the  same  limits  as  those  named  by  Lord  Dorchester, 
in  1778,  Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  and 
Hesse.  Governor  Simcoe  divided  these  into  counties 
and  townships,  which  have,  however,  since  that  time 
undergone  several  modifications  as  to  boundaries  and 
name. 

According  to  the  Imperial  Act  of  1791,  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada  is  bounded  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  great  lakes  on  the  south  and  west, 
and  by  the  Ottawa  and  the  seigniory  of  New  Lon- 
gueil  on  the  north-east  and  east ;  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
territory  on  the  north,  and  indefinitely  on  the  west  by 
the  Indian  countries. 

Neither  the  northern  nor  western  boundaries  are 
well  defined,  but  generally  considered  as  including 
the  countries  watered  by  the  streams  falling  into  the 
Ottawa  from  the  west,  and  into  Lakes  Tomiscaming, 
Huron,  and  Superior,  from  the  north  and  north- 
west, and  comprising  altogether  a  superficial  surface 
of  about  140,000  square  miles,  or  the  vast  number 
of  89,600,000  acres.  Of  this  region,  the  greater 
portion,  if  not  all  north  of  Lake  Tomiscaming,  and  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  may  be  considered  a 
hunting  country,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  unfit  for 
agriculture.  Of  the  extensive  territory  south  of  Lake 
Tomiscaming,  and  bounded  by  the  Ottawa,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  by  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Sinclair, 
Huron,  and  the  Georgian  Bay,   about  22,120,000 
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acres  have  been  laid  out  in  townships  and  reserv- 
ations. About  3,100,000  is  reserved  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  same  quantity  for  the  crown. 

The  surveyed  townships,  316  in  number,  comprise 
about  or  nearly  18,960,000  acres,  of  which  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  have  reservations  equal  to 
2,588,000  acres*,  and  the  crown,  2,588,000  acres, 
A  great  part  of  the  latter  has  been  sold  to  the  Canada 
Company.  About  7*850,000  acres  have  been  granted 
to  settlers  in  free  and  common  soccage ;  and  about 
4,934,000,  not,  however,  the  best  lands,  still  remain 
for  the  government  to  grant  within  the  surveyed  town- 
ships. 

The  Huron  tract,  granted  to  the  Canada  Company, 
comprises  more  than  1,000,000  acres.  The  Indian  re- 
serves, about  2,263,000  acres,  nearly  all  waste.  The 
clergy  reserves  for  the  Six  Nations,  about  132,000 ; 
and  about  860,000  more  are  reserved  by  and  for  the 
crown. 

The  present  civil  divisions  of  Upper  Canada  are 
eleven  districts,  divided  into  twenty-seven  counties, 
eight  ridings,  and  into  townships  and  grants,  viz. :  ■  _ 

*  In  alluding  to  the  provision  made  for  the  Church  of  England, 
I  do  so  on  the  sacred  principle  of  truth ;  and,  with  the  sincere 
desire  that  the  Church  of  England  may,  in  its  Christian  spirit, 
flourish  in  the  colonies.  But  I  am  convinced  that  giving  more 
support,  or  more  power,  to  one  religion  than  to  PT^other,  in  a 
country  where  persons  of  a  di£Perent  persuasion  predominate,  will 
end  in  the  downfall  of  the  church  it  was  intended  to  maintain.  For 
example,  the  following  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Upper  Canada,  in  1830:-><'  Resolved,  That  there  is,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  province,  a  strong  and  settled  aversion 
to  a  dominant  church  connected  with  the  government,  and  con- 
nected with  that  government  in  a  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  clergy 
resei'ves,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  peculiar  privileges,  to  the  exclu- 
sion and  prejudice  of  various  denominations  of  Christians  in  this 
province." 
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The  Eastern,  containing  the  counties  of  Glengarry , 
Stormontt  and  Dundas. 

Ottawa,  containing  Prescoit  and  Russell, 

Johnstown,  containing  Grenvllle  and  Leeds. 

Bathurst,  containing  Carkton  and  Lanark. 

Midland,  containing  Frpntenac^  Lenox  and  Ad- 
dingtont  Hastings^  and  Prince  Edward. 

Newcastle,  containing  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham. 

Home,  containing  Simcoe  and  York;  the  latter 
divided  into  four  Ridings. 

Gore,  containing  Halton  and  Wentworth. 

Niagara,  covitsivamg  Haldimand^Liid.  Lincoln  ;  the 
latter  divided  into  four  Ridings. 

London,  containing  Norfolk,  Oxford,  and  Mid" 
dieses. 

Western,  containing  i^en/ and  £j.$e.r.  ^  ^ 
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CHAP.  III. 


COKSTITUTION. —  ADMINISTRATION  OF   JUSTICE. —  REVENUES. — 

MILITIA. 

The  constitution  of  Upper  Canada  is  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  already  described ;  and  the 
laws  and  appointments  to  office  only  differ  in  a  few 
instances,  to  correspond  with  local  circumstances. 
The  chief  difference  is,  that  there  is  a  legislative 
council  in  Upper  Canada,  and  only  an  executive 
council  in  Nova  Scotii,  which  forms  a  legislative 
house  during  the  meeting  of  the  assembly. 

The  lieutenant-governor  is  a  major-general  in  the 
army,  and  the  executive  council  consists  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  the  Archdeacon  of  York,  and 
four  others. 

The  legislative  council  consists  at  present  of  thirty- 
two  members,  appointed  for  life,  including  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  York.*  The  chief  justice  is  Speaker 
of  the  Council. 

*  This  venerable  personage,  if  resolutions,  petitions,  and  the 
periodical  press  be  evidence,  holds  at  the  same  time,  besides 
the  archdeaconry,  and  seats  in  the  legislative  and  executive  coun- 
cils, the  rectory  of  York ;  the  offices  cf  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  missionary  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Corporation  for  the 
management  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  arising  from  one 
seventh  of  all  the  lands  laid  out  in  townships,  justice  of  the  peace, 
president  for  life  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  member  of 
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The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty-two  mem- 
bers, elected  to  serve  for  four  years,  and  to  represent 
the  counties  and  towns ;  namely,  the  towns  of  Kings- 
ton, York,  Brockville,  and  Niagara,  one  member 
each ;  the  united  counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell, 
one ;  Glengarry,  two ;  Stormont,  two ;  Dundas,  two ; 
Grenville,  two ;  Leeds,  two ;  Lanark,  two ;  Carleton, 
two ;  Frontenac,  two ;  Lennox  and  Addington,  two ; 
Prince  Edward,  two ;  Hastings,  two ;  Northumber- 
land, two ;  York,  four  ;  Simcoe,  one  ;  Halton,  two  ; 
Haldimand,  one ;  Durham,  two ;  Wentworth,  two  ; 
Lincoln,  four ;  Middlesex,  two ;  Kent,  one ;  and 
Essex,  two  members. 

In  the  Court  of  JCing's  Bench,  one  chief  justice 
and  two  puisne  judges  preside;  and  in  each  of  the 
eleven  districts,  into  which  the  province  is  divided, 
there  is  a  district  judge. 

There  are  few  countries  where  litigation  or  justice 
is  more  expensive.  The  cost  of  civil  suits  amounted, 
in  1830,  to  40,000/.,  as  stated  in  the  house  of  as- 
sembly. It  is  said  now  to  be  much  more.  The  law 
fees  are  much  greater  than  in  the  other  North  Ame- 
rican colonies. 

Appeals  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  are  made 
by  writ  of  error,  to  the  governor  and  executive 
council  (in  causes  amounting  to  100/.  or  more),  from 
which  appeals  lie  to  the  King  in  council. 

the  College  Council,  &c.  &c.,  deriving  salaries-  or  allowances  from 
most  of  those  appointments.  > 

Among  the  principal  complaints  ade  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  England  by  the  people  ,l  Canada  is,  that  of  the  public 
offices,  and,  in  fact,  all  places  ( f  profit  and  trust  under  persons 
in  power  being  filled  by  their  frit  ids  and  dependents,  even  to  the 
management  and  control  of  the  bank. 
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During  the  sittings  of  the  Courts  of  Assize  and 
Nisi  Prius  in  the  districts,  the  attorney-general  and 
solicitor-general  attend  respective  circuits  ;  and  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  is  also  on  each 
circuit. 

The  justices  of  the  districts  hold  quarterly  courts 
of  session  ;  and  courts  of  request  are  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  small  debts. 

There  is  a  Court  of  Probate  for  the  province,  and 
surrogates'  courts,  mth  probate  jurisdiction,  in  the 
districts. 

There  is  also  a  board  of  land  commissioners,  who 
enquire  into  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  &c,  of 
lands  granted  by  the  crown. 

The  administration  of  justice  and  tlie  enormous 
expense  of  law  proceedings  are  much  complained 
of  by  the  inhabitants,  and  extolled  by  those  con- 
nected with  the  dominant  party.  i  r 

The  criminal  and  civil  laws  of  England  were 
established  as  the  basis,  and,  with  some  modifications, 
adopted,  as  the  practice  and  decision  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, to  which  are  added  the  provincial  statutes. 
How  far  they  have  been  adhered  to  or  departed 
from,  is  not  within  my  limits,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
examine ;  but  if  the  reports  of  numerous  proceed- 
ings be  true,  especially  in  causes  of  libel,  and  pre- 
sumed alien  cases,  malevolence  and  the  love  of 
power  appear  paramount  to  the  just  distribution  of 
justice,  or  impartial  regard  for  the  laws.* 

*  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Cohitial  Ad- 
vocate, who  has  been  frequendy  elected  by  tlie  most  populous 
constituency  in  the  province,  and  having  been  afterwards  thrice 
expelled  by  the  house  of  assembly  (the  last  time,  during  his 
absence  in  England,  by  a  majority  of  one),  was  sent  home  with 
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The  principal  public  officers,  besides  those  of  the 
law  department,  are  the  receiver-general,  or  treasurer 
of  the  province ;  inspector-general  j  surveyor-gene- 
ral J  surveyor-general  of  woods,  and  agent  of  crown 
lands;  secretary  and  registrar,  and  auditor-general 
of  lands. 

All  male  British  subjects  from  sixteen  years  old  to 

petitions,  signed  by  upivards  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Counter-petitioijs  were  also  sent  home. 
Lord  Goderich  gave  both  sides  of  the  question  full  and  impartial 
consideration  ;  and  sent  a  despatch,  detailing  very  fully  his  views, 
and  his  desire  that  the  governor  would  adopt  such  plans,  and 
pursue  such  matters,  as  would  promote  the  prosperity  of,  and 
establish  harmony  in,  the  province. 

That  the  editorial  articles,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  Colonial 
Advocate  has  exhibited,  in  its  attacks  on  those  opposed  to  its  prin- 
ciples, as  much  vehemence  as  any  periodical  of  consequence  in 
Great  Britain  or  America,  is  certainly  true;  but  the  language  and  the 
remarks  made  by  the  attorney-general  and  the  solicitor-general  of 
Upper  Canada,  in  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  legislature  of 
the  province,  on  Lord  Goderich's  despatch,  are  not  only  personally 
disrespectful  to  his  lordship,  but  undeservedly  contemptuous,  when 
speaking  of  him  as  a  minister  of  the  crown ;  and  especially  inde- 
corous in  a  legislative  assembly. 

In  the  Legislative  Council  his  lordship's  despatch  was  treated 
with  still  greater  contempt.  In  the  Assembly  the  officers  of  the 
government  who  voted  to  send  it  back  from  whence  it  came, 
were  over-ruled ;  the  majority  contenting  themselves  with  denying 
it  a  place  on  their  journals.  But  in  the  Legislative  Council 'they 
tied  the  despatch  and  accompanying  documents  together,  and  sent 
them  back  to  the  Governor,  accompanied  with  an  address  highly 
disrespectful  to  his  Majesty's  government,  and  calculated  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  royal  authority.  This  address  was  published 
throughout  Upper  Canada ;  and  they  requested  a  copy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  In  the  mean  time,  ad- 
dresses of  thanks  to  Viscount  Goderich,  from  the  landowners  of  the 
colony,  are  in  the  progress  of  being  generally  signed  in  every  part 
of  the  province. ' 
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sixty  are  subject  to  militia  duty  ;  those  enrolled  are 
therefore  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  ; 
but  the  actual  force,  however^  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  by  emigrations,  is  not  known,  but 
now  (1833)  may  be  estimated  at  about  40,000,  en- 
rolled in  sixty  battalions. 

V  Statute  labour  which  may  be  necessary  in  new 
counties,  is  performed  either  by  the  settlers  or  by 
substitutes,  according  to  their  property,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  nor  for  less  than  'two  days.  The  leading 
roads  are  probably  as  good  as  in  the  other  provinces  ; 
but,  the  system  of  statute  labour  is  not  calculated  to 
make  good  roads.  It  would  be  infinitely  better  to 
assess  the  inhabitants  a  sum  equal  to,  or  under,  the 
value  of  their  statute  labour,  and  the  roads  to  be 
formed,  and  repaired,  as  in  England,  by  men  who 
learn  the  business  as  a  profession. 

The  actual  revenue  of  the  province  is  unknown,  as 
the  legislature  has  only,  at  present,  control  over  a 
very  small  part  of  it.  It  is  derived  from  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  duties  collected  at  Quebec,  on  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries ;  duties 
on  goods  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  province 
from  the  United  States;  sales  of  timber;  rents  of 
crown  and  clergy  reserves ;  bank  dividends ;  fines 
and  forfeitures  ;  crown  fees  ;  uncultivated  lands  sold 
for  arrears  of  taxes;  licences  to  pedlers,  innkeepers, 
and  venders  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  all  monies  arising 
from  the  sale  of  crown  I'ands,  and  of  forfeited  estates ; 
and  the  instalments  paid  in  the  province  by  the  Ca- 
nada Company ;  together  with  the  district  assessment 
of  one  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation,  on  a 
moderate  scale,  of  houses  in  occupation,  mills,  lands 
in  occupation  or  granted,  horses,  oxen,  cows,  &c. 
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The  whole  revenue,  direct  and  indirect,  including 
fees,  may  be  considered  at  least  140,000/.,  although  the 
apparent  revenue  is  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  this 
amount. 

The  expenditure  of  the  revenue  is  understood  to 
be  distributed  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  pub- 
lic officers,  allowances  to  the  bishop,  archdeacon  and 
episcopal  clergy  ;  to  the  Catiiolic  bishop  and  clergy  ; 
to  such  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  as  are  in  con- 
nection with  the  church  of  Scotland ;  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  which  debt  is  between  400,000/.  and 
500,000/. ;  to  appropriations  for  schools,  public 
works,  &c. 

The  provincial  debt  has  been  greatly  increased 
during  this  year  (1833):  first,  by  a  loan  of  about 
69,000/.  to  reimburse  the  war  losses  ;  and  secondly, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  of  rendering 
the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal, 
navigable  for  steam-boats.  A  work  certainly  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Canada. 
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;  CHAP.  IV. 

..Li  ".    ;;,!::'  ■   -  -.h' 

CONIIOURATIOy,  —  SOIL     AND    CLIMATE,  —  WILD     AMIMALI,  — 
BIROS,  —  FISHES,  BTC,  OF    UPPER   CANADA. 

The  configuration  of  Upper  Canada  I  have  deli- 
neated partly  in  the  general  description  of  Britisii 
America,  and  partly  in  the  geographical  outline  and 
aspect  of  Canada.* 

,  The  whole  province  may  be  considered,  with  few 
exceptions,  as  sufficiently  level  in  all  parts  for  agri- 
culture. Its  soil  generally  fertile,  and,  exclusive  of 
the  large  lakes  and  rivers,  abundantly  watered  with 
small  lakes  and  streams. 

The  principal  height  of  land  rises  between  the 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Its  elevation,  how- 
ever, is  neither  abrupt  nor  great. 

This  height,  or  rather  table  land,  extends  w<::iiterly 
between  the  streams  descending  into  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  and  those  falling  into  Lake  Huron. 

There  is  no  other  remarkable  elevation,  except 
its  principal  ramification,  which  commences  above 
Kingston,  and  sweeps  round  Lake  Ontario.  To  the 
north-west  of  Bathurst,  and  north  of  Lake  Huron,  a 
mountainous  country  prevails. 

In  the  districts  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  excep- 
tions to  rich  soil  are  some  portions  of  heavy  clay 
land,  and  marshy  or  swampy  tracts.  None  of  these 
are  extensive. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  book  ii.,  and  Vol.  II.  book  vii.  chap.  xiv. 
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The  country  between  Lake  Ontario  and  I^ake 
Simcoe  is  in  some  places  less  fertile,  in  others  more 
loamy,  and  generally  less  obstructed  by  rocks  or 
stones. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  territory  lying 
between  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  the  River 
Detroit,  is  luxuriant  fertility. 

Limestone,  gypsum,  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality,  salt 
springs,  clay  for  brick  and  potters*  use  }  marble,  free- 
stone, granite,  timber  of  great  dimensions,  and  adapted 
for  all  purposes,  are  abundant ;  which,  with  a  soil 
and  climate  that  will  produce  wheat,  maize,  and  all 
other  grains  and  vegetables  grown  in  Europe,  deli- 
cious iruits,  even  vines,  nectarines,  and  peaches; 
grazing  lands,  plenty  of  wild  fowl,  and  fish  in  the 
numerous  rivers  and  lakes;  fresh  water  and  mill 
streams,  and  a  climate  generally  salubrious,  are  the 
prominent  natural  advantages. 

Its  natural  inconveniences  are,  chiefly,  its  being 
more  difficult  of  access  from  the  ocean,  and  somewhat 
farther  from  markets,  than  the  other  colonies.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  these  be  real  disadvantages ;  for 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  consequently  more 
closely  applied  to  agriculture,  the  only  substantial  and 
lasting  source  of  individual  prosperity  and  independ- 
ence, than  the  population  of  a  maritime  colony. 

There  are  springs  of  petroleum  near  the  Moravian 
village,  and  springs  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  thrown  out  sometimes  in 
small  lumps.  Medicinal  springs,  like  those  of  Bal- 
ston,  are  also  found  at  Scarborough,  near  York. 
The  water  of  the  lakes  and  River  St.  Lawrence  is 
wholesome,  but  in  summer  too  warm  to  be  agree- 
able.    It  is  impregnated,  in  a  slight  degree,  with  lime, 
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thoughtheresident  inhabitants  do  not  perceive  it.  The 
best  spring  water  is  where  the  country  is  undulated. 

With  the  exception  of  the  alluvions,  the  lighter  soils 
prevail  near  the  lakes :  the  richer  and  heavier  some 
distance  back  in  the  country. 

In  summer,  Fahrenheit  ranges  from  7^*  to  100% 
while  it  blows  in  the  prevailing  directions  from  south 
to  west ;  but  on  shifting  to  the  north,  the  mercury 
soon  after  sinks  to  50",  and  sometimes  lower.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  dry. 

In  winter  a  day  scarcely  occurs,  except  it  rains, 
and  that  seldom,  in  which  people  do  not  work  in  the 
woods.  A  very  mild  winter  is  always  considered  a 
disadvantage  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  climate,  already  described  as  milder  in  summer, 
and  its  severity  of  much  shorter  duration  in  winter, 
than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  is  also  considered,  in 
some  respects,  less  salubrious.* 

The  climate,  however,  generally  speaking,  is 
healthy ;  and  the  exceptions  are,  like  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  in  England,  low  wet  tracts,  and  still 
water,  in  which  vegetable  substances  in  progress  of 
decomposition  are  deposited.  These  are  found  in 
low  lands  and  marshes,  where  agues  and  lake  fevers 
are  common  in  summer  and  autumn.  As  the  country 
is  opened,  and  these  places  drained,  periodical  dis- 
eases will  likely  disappear,  as  they  seldom  prevail 
on  the  dri/  lands.  The  author  of  a  very  useful 
little  book,  lately  published,  who  says  he  has  long 
resided  in  Upper  Canada,  says,  "  the  notoriously 
unhealthy  parts  chiefly  occur  between  the  Rideau 
Lake  and  Lake  Ontario  ;  between  the  Bay  of  Quints 

*  See  article  Climate,  Vol.  I.  book  ii. 
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and  the  lake,  and  at  some  marshy  tracts  at  each  end 
of  Lake  Erie." 

Fevers  and  agues  are  also  prevalent  around  Lake 
St  Clair.  Occasionally,  like  the  influenza  this  year  in 
England,  and  other  epidemics,  aguish  fevers  break  out 
generally  in  the  province.  In  the  remarkably  hot 
summer  of  1828,  the  lakes  appeared,  like  fresh  water 
kept  long  on  shipboard,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  ; 
and  in  course  of  the  disengagement  which  restores 
their  usual  limpid  purity,  threw  up  a  noxious  slime. 
Fever  and  ague,  in  almost  every  part  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, followed. 

Intemperance  and  careless  exposure  of  the  per- 
son while  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  or  in,  and  after 
over-exertion,  certainly  dispose  the  constitution  to 
agues.  This  was  manifest  among  the  workmen 
along  the  Rideau  Canal.  Drinking  cold  water,  when 
the  weather  is  very  hot,  is  also  dangerous.  A  little 
brandy  or  other  spirit  should  be  moderately  mixed 
with  water,  when  taken  on  being  thirsty. 

Quinine  is  the  general  specific.  A  little  sulphur, 
mixed  with  a  glass  of  spirits,  wholesome  diet,  proper 
attention  to  clothing  and  cleanliness,  will  also  effect 
a  cure. 

Consumptions  are  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  in 
England,  or  the  northern  states. 

The  winds,  rains,  snow-falls  in  winter,  and  lake 
hurricanes,  I  have  already  described,  when  treating 
generally  of  the  climate  of  North  America.  * 


.i 


*  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  most  others  who  have  lately  travelled  in 
Upper  Canada,  concur  in  my  opinion  of  the  climate.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  says,  "true,  —  aguish  attacks  prevail  here  (Upper  Canada), 
and  in  the  United  States,  even  as  they  have  done  in  our  own 
boasted  climate,  within   the  recollection  of  thousands  still  alive : 
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The  wild  animals  have  also  been  already  described. 
The  most  common  are,  wolves,  bears,  and  loup-cer- 
vierSf  which  annoy  the  inhabitants  of  new  settlements 
by  destroying  shsep  and  pigs.  Common  deer  abound ; 
they  are  gentle,  ar.d  easily  domesticated.  Otters  are 
in  many  parts  numerous.  Beavers  are  scarce.  Foxes, 
martens,  porcupines,  racoons,  weasel,  wood-chuck, 
are  also  met  with.  Hares  are  plentiful.  Wild  beasts 
must,  however,  diminish  rapidly  in  a  country  which 
will  soon  be  intersected  in  every  direction  by  roads. 

Wild  turkeys,  which  do  not  differ  in  appearance 
from  domestic  turkeys,  except  being  larger,  fre- 
quent the  western  parts ;  and  wild  geese,  ducks, 
pigeons,  and  most  of  the  other  birds  already  rr.  ra- 
tioned as  common  to  America,  are  plentiful  in  ^' 
course  of  their  migrations.  Snipes,  wood-larks,  ywi 
partridges  are  also  abundant 


but  the  poor  and  hard  worked  emigrant  has  too  often  his  own 
folly  and  imprudence  to  thank  for  his  sufferings.  Reckless  and 
fool-hardy,  he  exposes  his  person  to  various  vapours  from  the 
swampy  borders  of  a  lake,  or  to  sudden  chill  when  predisposed  to 
fever  or  fatigue,  0  ■  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  Others, 
again,  fall  victims  .0  intemperance,  and  the  blame  rests  most  un- 
justly with  the  climate.  That  a  certain  degree  of  miasma  exists 
is  nevertheless  certain,  because  even  infants  carefully  attended  to 
are  personally  subject  to  aguish  attacks." 

.  The  Backwoodsman  says,  *'  The  only  disease  we  are  annoyed 
with  here,  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  at  home,  is  the  inter- 
mittent fever,  —  and  that,  although  most  abominably  annoying,  is 
not  by  any  means  dangerous :  indeed  the  most  annoying  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  is,  thit  instead  of  being  sympathised 
with,  you  are  only  laughed  at.  Otherwise,  the  tiiritate  is  infinitely 
more  healthy  than  that  of  Englaml.  Indeed,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  healthy  country  under  the  sun,  considering  tliat 
whiskey  can  be  procured  for  about  one  shilling  sterling  per  gallon." 
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Among  the  lake  fishes,  the  sturgeon  is  good  eating, 
weighs  from  70  to  100  lbs.,  affords  isinglass,  and 
differs  from  the  sturgeon  of  the  sea  by  wanting  the 
shelly  scales  on  the  back.  The  masquenong6  is  deli- 
cious, and  sometimes  weighs  50  lbs.  The  white  fish, 
caught  in  abundance,  resembling  the  shad  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  very  large  alewives.  It  is  ex- 
cellent eating,  but  inferior  to  the  masquenong6. 
The  lake  herrings  are  plentiful,  but  flabby  and  in- 
different. 

Trout  are  of  all  sizes,  weighing  from  half  a  pound  to 
sometimes  50  to  70  lbs.  The  large  kind,  called  lake 
salmon,  resemble  those  of  the  sea,  but  the  flesh  much 
paler,  and  not  so  richly  flavoured. 

Pike  and  pickerel  are  much  the  same  in  flavour  as 
in  England. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  bass ;  the  black 
is  the  best  The  other  fishes  which  are  found  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Upper  Canada,  are  principally 
perch,  eel  pout,  cat^sfi,  mullet,  dace,  chub,  carp, 
sucker,  dog-fish  (small),  bill 'fish  (the  tyrant  of  the 
lakes,  with  a  bill  about  a  foot  long),  lamprey,  silver 
eel,  sun-fish.* 

Fish  are  caught  with  seines,  hooks,  and  by  spear- 
ing. Forest  sports  are  much  neglected :  even  men 
who  were  poachers  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
scarcely  move  off  their  farms  to  shoot  deer,  or  other 


*  In  the  account  of  the  expedition  for  exploring  the  country 
between  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay,  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1831,  the 
following  passage  appears  :  —  "  When  we  embarked  at  the  point  of 
Baie  des  Roches,  (north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,)  we  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  we  were  pursued  by  a  monstrous  fish  of  prey, 
in  consequence  of  which  wc  put  ashore  again.    Tliis  animal  was 
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¥^ild  animals.*  There  is  excellent  shooting,  and 
some  people  indulge  in  deer'Stalking,  or  watching 
for  deer,  waiting  for  the  return  of  bears  to  shoot 
them,  and  occasionally  killing  water-fowl  and  forest 
birds. 

The  forest  trees  are  of  great  magnitude  and  variety, 
and  afford  excellent  timber  for  all  purposes,  and 
abundant  fuel ;  great  advantages  to  the  inhabitants. 
Wild  fruits  are  very  plentiful.  Medicinal  plants 
abound ;  and  gay  and  beautiful  indigenous  flowers 
adorn  those  places  which  are  not  densely  covered 
with  large  trees.t 


four  hours  about  us,  and  apparently  watching  us.*  It  came  some- 
times within  twenty  feet  of  the  rock  on  which  we  were.  It' was  at 
least  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  shaped  exactly  like 
a  pike :  its  jaws  were  from  five  feet  to  six  feet  long,  with  a  row  of 
large  teeth  on  each  side,  of  a  yellowish  colour.  It  kept  itself 
sometimes  for  nearly  a  minute  on  the  surface  of  the  water."  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  fish  of  the  above  description  has  ever  been  seen 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  in  the  Lakes  of  Canada. 

*  A  man  who  had  been  a  noted  poacher  in  Scotland,  was  asked  in 
Upper  Canada  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  what  he  principally  shot,  re- 
plied, "  Indeed,  sir,  if  you  believe  me,  I  scarcely  ever  think  about 
it,  for  t/iere  's  ntiehody  here  seeks  to  hinder  us."  A  herd  of  deer 
had  bounded  past  him  two  days  before,  yet  Walter  felt  no  inclin- 
ation to  leave  the  plough,  although  his  rifle  stood  loaded  in  the 
shanty. 

f  See  description  of  the  forests,  Vol.  I.  book  ii. 
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CHAP.  V. 

DESCRIPTIVE    SKETCHES    OF    UPPER    CANADA.  —  ROUTES     FROM 
MONTREAL     BT    THE    OTTAWA,  AND    BY   THE     ST.  LAWRENCE. 
'     —  HAWKESBURT. 


The  usual  route  from  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada  is 
by  the  River  St.  Lawrence ;  if  in  summer,  partly  by 
steamers,  and  partly  by  land  in  stages,  or  other  modes 
of  travelling. 

Another  route  by  the  Ottawa  and  the  Rideau 
Canal,  or  by  roads,  leads  to  the  townships  lying  in 
the  rear  of  those  first  quoted,  along  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  route  up  the  Ottawa  has  been  already  briefly 
described,  where  I  have  treated  of  Lower  Canada. 
Settlements,  still  rather  thinly  inhabited,  owing,  prin- 
cipally, to  the  lands  having  been  granted  to  absentees, 
appear  rising  on  the  Upper  Canada  banks  of  the 
river.  Twelve  miles  above  Point  Fortune,  we  arrive 
at  the  flourishing  village  of  Hawkesbury,  in  the  first 
township  of  Upper  Canada,  near  where  the  steam 
navigation  begins,  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the 
Grenville  Canal. 

In  this  township  are  several  sawmills,  timber  esta- 
blishments, gristmills,  distilleries,  and  many  excellent 
farms. 

The  country  along  the  Ottawa,  from  the  seigniory 
of  Longueil,  in  Lower  Canada,  to  Bytown,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  comprehends  the  dis- 
trict of  Ottawa,  divided  into  the  counties  of  Prescott 
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and  Russell,  and  subdivided  into  twelve  townships. 
Between  these  and  the  St.  Lawrence  lies  the  eastern 
district  j  and  north-west  of  the  Rideau,  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  district  of  Johnston,  the  district  of  Bathurst, 
containing  the  counties  of  Carleton  and  Lanark, 
divided  into  nineteen  townships,  which  contain  the 
most  northerly  settlements  in  Upper  Canada,  ex- 
tends along  the  Ottawa  to  Lake  Allumet,  in  about 
latitude  45"  50  N. 

The  front  of  this  district  exhibits  some  of  the  most 
sublime  views  in  Canada.  Mountains,  woods,  cata- 
racts, valleys,  lakes,  and  a  magnificent  river. 

The  principal  place  above  Bytown  is  the  township 
of  MacNab,  where  a  Highland  chieftain  of  that  name 
has  fixed  his  residence,  on  the  romantic  banks  of  Lake 
des  Chats.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  families  of 
his  own  clan.  Here  we  may  find  genuine  Celtic 
manners,  and  true  Highland  hospitality.  Chief 
MacNab  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  before 
he  planted  his  followers  in  a  condition  which  re- 
quires nothing  but  common  industiy  to  secure  their 
prosperity. 

Bytown,  founded  by  Colonel  By  of  the  engineer 
department,  in  1826,  is  advantageously  situated  on 
elevated  ground,  around  a  bend  and  extension  of  the 
Ottawa,  called  Entrance  Bay,  from  which,  through  the 
town,  Rideau  Canal  enters  the  province.  This  thriving 
town  has  already  near  160  dwelling-houses,  a  church, 
a  large  hospital,  and  three  barracks  built  of  stone. 

The  view  from  the  heights  of  Bytown  compre- 
hends scenery  of  the  greatest  picturesque  variety 
and  grandeur.  A  splendid  river,  rolling  impetu- 
ously over  the  falls  of  the  Great  Chaudier  j  islands, 
woods,  mountains,  precipices,  and  rocks,  with  the 
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Union  Bridge  extending  over  a  tremendous  cataract'; 
the  cultivated  farms ;  the  lively  settlement,  and  the 
church  of  Hull  opposite  j  immense  rafts  of  timber 
floating  along  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Ottawa ;  bat- 
teaux,  Indian  canoes  on  the  water,  and  the  progress 
^"^  griculture  and  clearing  and  burning  of  the  forest 
or  2  land,  impart  a  ;<ii  ^nal  and  peculiar  animation 
to  the  wild  sublimities  of  nature. 

The  extensive  territory  lying  between  the  River 
Ottawa  from  Longueil  to  Kingston,  and  from  Kings-  , 
ton  to  Detroit,  has  been  divided  into  townships ;  the 
position  of  which,  and  their  respective  distances 
from  seaports  and  from  navigable  lakes  and  rivers, 
will  appear  more  distinctly  by  a  reference  to  the  ge- 
neral map  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  than  by 
written  description. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  nearly  all  the 
thriving  townships  in  the  rear  of  those  fronting  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  exhi- 
bited the  almost  impenetrable  wildness  of  primeval 
forests.  To  obviate  partially  the  obstructions  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  facilities  afforded  an  enemy  to 
intercept  the  communication  between  Montreal  and 
upper  country,  a  military  road  was  opened  from  the 
point  of  Nepean,  on  the  Ottawa,  to  Kingston.  Nu- 
merous other  roads  were  also  opened,  and  the  lands 
through  which  they  passed  becoming  accessible,  we/e 
settled  upon  by  emigrants  and  disbanded  soldiers. 

The  settlements  of  Lanark,  Perth,  and  Richmond 
then  appeared  j  and  others  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince have  sprung  into  existence,  as  the  resources  of 
the  country  developed  the  certain  fruitful  means  of 
subsistence  and  independence,  to  those  who  should 
inhabit  its  wilds  and  subdue  its  forests. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


ROUTE  BT  THE  ST.  LAWRBKCB  FROM  MONTREAL  TO  KINGSTOK.  — 

LACHINE.  —    LAKE  ST.   LOUIS.  CAONAWAGHA.  —  SCENERY, 

CASCADES,  ETC.  —  COTRAU   DU    LAC  GLENGARRY.  —   LAKE 

ST.  FRANCIS.  —  ST.  REGIS,  CORNWALL.  —  AMERICAN   BANKS  OF 

THE   ST.  LAWRENCE.  FRESCOT.  —  BROCKVILLB. OGOENS- 

BURG.  —   BAY  OF   THE   THOUSAND   ISLANDS,  ETC. 


We  may  either  travel,  after  crossing  from  Lachine 
to  either  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  roads 
leading  through  the  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  or  proceed,  if  in  summer,  partly  by  water,  and, 
where  rapids  occur,  by  land.  In  winter,  travellers 
are  conveyed  in  sledges,  drawn  by  one  or  more 
horses. 

On  leaving  Lachine,  by  a  steam-boat,  we  pass  the 
Indian  hamlet  of  Cagnawagha,  and  the  cascade  of 
St.  Louis.  The  lake  of  the  same  name  immediately 
after  expands  to  a  width  of  several  miles.  The  scenery, 
which  unfolds  its  picturesque  features  as  we  pass 
along,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  swelling  high 
outline  of  Montreal  receding  behind  us ;  the  roman- 
tic embouchure  of  the  Ottawa,  the  sweet  little  village 
and  decent  church  of  St.  Ann,  and  the  richly  wooded 
island  Perault,  rising  on  the  north ;  a  low  but  rich 
country,  through  whicn  the  Chateauqui  flows,  extend- 
ing along  tlie  south  ;  and  the  head  of  the  lake  near 
the  Cascade^'-  ising  before  us  in  the  distance,  form 
an  extensivi  ad  beautiful  panorama.  Lake  St.  Louis 
is  about  twelve  miles  long  by  about  six  broad. 
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At  the  turbulent  rapids  of  the  Cascades,  to  avoid 
which  there  id  a  short  canal,  500  feet  long,  travellers 
land  from  the  steam-boats,  and  usually  proceed  by  a 
stage*coach  16  miles  to  the  village  of  C6teau  du  Lac. 
The  post  road  leads  along  the  north  banks  of  the  river; 
and  a  succession  of  dangerous  rapids  occur  in  this 
distance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cascades  and 
Les  Cedres,  The  latter  take  their  appellation  from 
the  cedar  trees  growing  on  some  of  the  islands,  close 
to  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

At  C6teau  du  Lac,  above  the  split  rock,  36  miles,  or 
Du  Buisson  rapid,  at  the  lowf  .jnd  of  Lake  St.  Fran- 
cis, where  there  are  locks,  it  is  usual  to  embark  in 
a  steam-boat  for  the  thriving  village  of  Cornwall, 
where  the  dangerous  rapid,  or  succession  of  rapids, 
called  the  Long  Sautt  again  interrupt  the  navigation. 
There  is  a  custom-house  at  C6teau  du  Lac. 

Lake  St.  Francis  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long, 
and  about  five  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  sufficiently 
deep,  and  its  waters  remarkably  clear.    •   ' 

The  first  township  in  Upper  Canada  is  Glengarry, 
and  we  soon  discover  that  we  are  not  among  the 
Canadian  haUtans.  The  inhabitants  of  Glengarry 
are  principally  Scotch  Highlanders,  or  their  descend- 
ants; and  a  more  hospitable  warm-hearted  people 
we  seldom  meet  with  ;  yet,  although  they  have  sur- 
mounted all  the  peculiar  difiiculties  of  new  settle- 
ments, there  is  nothing  of  that  snug  comfort  that  we 
observe  among  the  peasantry  of  Lower  Canada.  In 
Glengarry,  the  houses  are  often  too  large,  and  only 
half  finished  ;  or  we  still  find  many  of  the  inhabitants 
living  in  log  houses.  This  arises  from  want  of  ma- 
nagement, and  the  force  of  habit. 

A  little  below  Cornwall  the  boundary  of  the  United 
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States  meets,  and  follows  the  St.  Lawrence.  Close 
to  this  place  is  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  the 
last  point  on  the  south  shore  in  Lower  Canada.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  lands  are  reserved  for 
them  by  the  British  government. 

From  Cornwall,  stages  run  along  the  north  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  forty-eight  miles,  to  Prescot. 
Both  sides  of  the  river  are  equally  fertile ;  but  from 
St.  Regis  upwards,  the  Americans  appear  to  have 
made  greater  improvements  than  the  British  settlers. 

From  Prescot,  nearly  opposite  to  which  stands  the 
American  town  of  Ogdensburg,  steam-boats  run  to 
Kingston,  passing  between  the  thriving  British  town 
of  Brockville,  and  the  American  town  of  Morris- 
town,  and  then,  through  the  channels  of  the  part 
called  "  the  Thousand  Islands,"*  the  charming  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  which  has  been  so  frequently 
admired. 

The  country  and  the  river  from  Montreal  to  Kings- 
ton is  richly  picturesque.  The  soils  vary  from  heavy 
clay  to  lighter  loam,  and  produce  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  well  built. ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  farms  ex- 
tensive, and  much  improved  during  late  years.  The 
roads  are  much  better  than  formerly,  although  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  during  spring  and  rainy  weather. 

The  Americans  possess  the  deepest  channel,  and, 
in  fact,  claim  the  right  of  navigation  to  the  sea. 

It  is  by  some  considered  that  we  might  find  it 
advantageous  to  give  the  Americans  permission  to 
send  down  their  produce,  not  only  by  the  St.  Law- 

*  This  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  often  called  the  "  Lake  of  the 
Thousand  Islands."    The  number,  however,  exceeds  ISOO. 
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rcncc  but  by  the  Rideau  Canal,  but  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  substantiate  a  right  to  navigate  the 
former. 

As  we  pass  along  from  the  Cascades  to  Kingston, 
a  distance  of  about  17^  miles,  picturesque  islands, 
some  beautifully  wooded,  others  cleared  and  tilled ; 
villages ;  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  farms, 
the  clearings  inclosed  by  rail  fences,  and  tolerably 
well  cultivated ;  farm-houses,  barns,  orchards ;  here 
and  there  a  church  or  chapel ;  horses,  horned  cattle, 
and  sheep,  constantly  unfold  thdnselves,  in  front  of 
magnificent  forests.  Wild  fowl,  occasionally  deer; 
large  rafb  of  timber,  sometimes  broken  up  by  the 
violence  of  the  current  or  sudden  squalls  of  wind, 
floating  violently  down  the  rapids,  or  scattered  over 
the  lakes ;  batteaux  or  Durham  boats  passing  labo- 
riously up,  or  descending  rapidly,  add  great  ani- 
mation to  the  scenery. 
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KINGSTON  NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENT.  —  DOCK-YARD. —  SHIPS  OF 
WAR.  •—  SACKETt's  harbour.  —  LAKE  ONTARIO. —  STEAM 
SHIPS.  —  NEW  SETTLEMENTS.  —  MARMORA  IRON  WORKS.  — 
BAY  OF   QUINt£. 

Kingston,  built  in  1783,  is  very  conveniently  situated, 
in  lat.  4>4)°  8'  N.  long.  76*  40',  near  the  spot  where  old 
fort  Frontenac  formerly  stood,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cataraqui,  which  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Ontario,  its  appearance  is  pleasing, 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  agreeably  picturesque. 
It  has  agovernment-house,  a  court-house,  gaol,  church, 
kirk.  Catholic  chapel,  and  meeting-house,  barracks, 
powder  magazines,  market-house,  bank,  and  hospital. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  the  rest  of 
wood.  The  streets  intersect  at  right  angles.  A 
bridge,  600  yards  long,  extends  above  .the  town  to 
Point  Frederick.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
from  5000  to  6OOO  :  truth  probably  «*  lies  between." 
The  harbour  is  excellent ;  ships  of  the  line  can  lie 
close  to  the  shore  ;  and  a  stone  fort  and  block-house 
command  the  entrance.  The  St.  Lawrence,  112  guns, 
and  Psyche  frigate,  and  two  or  three  other  ships  of 
war,  with  several  gun-boats,  lay  since  the  war  in  the 
harbour  rotting,  and  in  nearly  a  sinking  state,  until 
last  year,  when  they  were  sold,  on  condemnation,  for 
trifling  sums.  The  dock-yard  on  the  west  side  of 
Navy  Bay,  opposite  Kingston,  is  furnished  with  every 
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article  of  naval  stores  required  to  equip  ships  of  war. 
Here  are  two  seventy-four  gun-ships,  a  frigate,  a 
sloop  of  war,  and  eleven  gun-boats,  which  have  re- 
posed on  the  stocks,  and  under  cover,  since  the  war. 
They  are  not  planked,  and  men  are  employed  to  re- 
place any  pfece  of  timber  that  may  be  decaying.  It  is 
said  they  might  be  sent  to  sea,  completely  equipped, 
in  little  more  than  a  month.  There  are  large  store- 
houses, naval  barracks.  Iwelling-housi  s,  &c.,  at  Navy 
Bay. 

The  immense  sums  which  were  expended  during 
the  last  war  in  Upper  Cunada  '.iose,  in  >.  greut  mea- 
sure, from  the  unaccountable  ignorance  )f  those  who 
had  the  direction  of  sending  the  materials  to  Tanada. 
Besides  the  vast  expenditur  ',>f  the  comiii'isariat 
department,  which  for  a  lo.ifg  time  issued  about 
1200/.  daily,  the  preparations  for  naval  warfare  were 
managed  in  the  most  extravagant  manner. 

The  wood-work  of  the  Psyciie  frigate  was  sent 
out  from  England  to  a  counlry  where  it  could  be 
provided  on  the  spot,  in  one  tenth  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  and  at 
one  twentieth  part  of  tlie  expense.  Even  wedges 
were  sent  out ;  and,  to  exemplify  more  completely  the 
information  possesf?«  d  -it  that  time  by  the  Admiralty, 
full  supplies  of  water-casks  were  sent  to  Canada  for 
the  use  of  the  ships  of  war  on  Lake  Ontario,  where 
it  was  only  necessary  to  throw  a  bucket  overboard, 
to  draw  up  water  of  the  very  best  quality  ! 

Kingston  Harbour,  being  the  principal  entrepot 
between  Montreal  and  tlie  Great  Lakes,  is  crowded, 
during  summer,  with  vessels  of  fi'om  50  to  200  tons, 
Durham  boats,  bateauo't  and  scows ;  and  its  position 
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must  always  secure  to  it  a  great  share  of  the  inland 
trade.  Several  steam-boats  ply  between  it  and  various 
places  around  Lake  Ontario. 

Its  rival,  Sackett's  Harbour,  where  the  Americans 
have  a  naval  yard  and  depot,  is  far  from  being  so 
safe  or  convenient,  as  the  sea  rolls  heavily  into  it 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  lake.  Here  the  Ame- 
ricans have  on  the  stocks  an  immense  ship  intended 
to  carry  120  guns,  which  was  put  together,  apparently 
in  a  substantial  manner,  in  forty  days  from  the  day 
the  first  tree  used  in  her  construction  was  cut  down. 
The  peace,  however,  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  launch 
her,  as  it  was  agreed  that  no  armed  force  should  be 
kept  on  the  lakes ;  and  six  or  seven  American  ships 
are  now  lying  half  sunk  in  the  harbour,  "  progress- , 
ing,"  as  the  Americans  say,  "  to  dissolution." 

Lake  Ontario  opens  into  full  view  immediately 
above  Kingston,  and  unfolds,  not  the  appearance  we 
associate  with  a  freshwater  lake,  out  of  which  a 
great  stream  issues,  but  a  vast  rolling  ocean,  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  many  rivers.  It  is  about  180 
miles  long,  forty  to  fifty  broad,  fifty  to  nearly  500 
feet  deep,  and  222  feet  above  the  tide  level  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  navigated  by  sloops,  schooners,  and 
steam-boats ;  and  the  sea  is  frequently  so  rough,  that 
steam-boats  of  common  size  were  at  first  not  consi- 
dered fit  to  traverse  its  waters  with  comfort  or  safety. 
The  length  of  the  Frontenac  steam-ship,  which  used 
to  run  between  Kingston,  York,  and  Niagara,  was 
172  feet,  breadth  thirty-two  feet,  and  her  burden 
740  tons. 

An  American  writer,  describing  Lake  Ontario, 
makes  the  following  observations,  which  to  me  appear 
correct,  and  I  quote  them  as  the  opinion  of  a  citizen 
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of  a  country,  the  government  of  which  possesses 
half  the  shores  of  this  inland  ocean  :  — 

"  This  lake  is  surpassed  in  magnitude,  but  not  in 
importance  and  beauty. 

"  It  is  the  grand  reservoir  of  all  the  western  lakes, 
as  well  as  those  of  Upper  Canada  and  New  York, 
and  where,  mingled  in  one  vast  basin  of  500  feet 
deep,  they  are  poured  in  a  stately  stream  past  the 
ancient  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  into  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

**  Situate  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
extreme  western  waters,  it  has  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming, on  the  completion  of  the  Welland  and 
Rideau  Canals,  the  dep6t  of  articles  for  consumption 
thousands  of  miles  in  both  directions. 

"  It  is  now  no  longer  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the 
path  of  the  fur  trader,  nor  to  be  remembered  only  as 
the  upper  country  of  an  old  French  settlement, 
among  whose  sparse  population,  the  Jesuits  a  century 
and  a  half  since  propagated  the  faith  of  their  order; 
but  as  a  point  of  intense  observation  to  statesmen, 
and  a  focus  for  concentrating  the  produce,  trade, 
and  wealth  of  a  more  extended,  fertile,  and  flourish- 
ing country  than  is  found  in  all  Europe ;  where,  in 
comparison,  lakes  sink  into  ponds  and  seas  into  lakes. 

"  A  circuit  of  fifty  miles  only  around  it  affords  an 
interesting  subject  of  contemplation. 

"  This  tract  lies  in  tables  which  incline  a  little  to  the 
lake,  and  rise  in  terraces  each  a  few  feet  above  the 
otiier,  disclosing,  at  exposed  edges,  laminoe  of  lime, 
slate,  and  freestone.  They  resemble  amphitheatres 
of  widely  extended  fields  and  forests  dotted  with 
villages,  whose  spires  above  the  foliage  denote  the 
progress  of  rural  improvement. 
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**  On  the  north  side  is  the  great  Canadian  highway 
around  its  margin,  with  numerous  roads  to  interior 
settlements ;  on  the  south,  the  great  ridge  or  natural 
highway  extending  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  upon 
one  level,  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  trend  of 
the  lake,  and  smooth  as  the  Appian  way. 

"  On  this  the  traveller  rolls  through  the  broad 
clearings,  bordered  with  tall  beech,  maple,  and 
whitewood  ;  and  adorned  with  cultivated  fields. 

"  Over  these  vast  tracts,  without  hill,  morass,  rock, 
or  waste  land,  he  may  travel  a  hundred  miles  with 
the  circle  of  his  horizon  unbroken  ;  and,  if  disposed  to 
contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature,  will  delight  in  the 
serenity  of  the  azure  sky,  encircled  with  orange  tints, 
blended  far  off  in  the  polished  surface  of  the  lake. 

"  The  climate  promotes  health  and  vegetation,  is 
exempt  from  malaria  and  blast,  and  temperate,  not 
subject  to  frequent  or  long-continued  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold :  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  usually  less  than  in  like  parallels  farther  east, 
while  the  daily  and  hourly  variations  are  greater. 

"  The  winter  is  mild  and,  pleasant,  the  snow  falls 
about  Christmas  before  much  frost,  and  usually  lies 
until  near  the  first  of  March ;  and  settling  upon  a 
lively  sod,  shields  it  fiom  blasts,  and  leaves  it  verdant 
in  spring. 

The  lake  improves  the  climate ;  its  deep  water  re- 
tains caloric,  and  thus  creates  a  constant  land  and 
sea  breeze,  that  moderates  the  atmosphere.  ^  This 
breeze,  which  in  regular  weather  is  as  uniform  as 
upon  the  Atlantic,  is  very  grateful  to  lake  mariners  ; 
who,  after  a  day's  calm,  gladly  sweep  under  the  land 
lee,  and  trim  to  its  influence. 

"  In  the  district  lying  in  a  range  of  fifty  miles  along 
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the  Genesee  valley,  the  fertile  season  exhibits  a 
luxuriance  of  delicious  fruits :  among  these  peaches, 
apricots,  nectarines,  and  exotic  grapes  are  equal  in 
size,  beauty,  and  flavour  to  any  upon  Long  Island, 
and  are  indeed  more  esteemed  by  those  who  can 
best  judge  of  both ;  peaches,  particularly,  attain  a 
larger  size  and  more  luscious  flavour.  Nearly  all 
the  varieties  found  in  latitudes  two  or  three  degrees 
farther  south,  as  well  as  the  more  southern  esculent 
roots,  climbing  plants,  and  garden  flowers,  flourish  as 
if  indigenous. 

"The  climate  improves  also  as  the  forests  disappear; 
and  the  taste  for  horticulture  keeps  pace  with  the 
opportunity  for  its  indulgence.  The  florist  already 
approaches  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  often  detects 
a  truant  rose  flaunting  in  its  stubble.  Several  tasteful 
gardens  have  recently  been  laid  out,  with  the  more 
common  ornamental  appendages  of  gravel  walks, 
edgings,  grass  lawns,  evergreens,  border  flowers, 
rockwork,  aquaria,  and  green-houses ;  but  the  more 
costly  conservatories  and  hot-houses  have  not  yet 
been  introduced. 

"  Some  thrifty  nurseries  of  common  fruit-st-alks  are 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  from  which 
they  are  widely  distributed  into  the  interior  and  the 
provinces  of  Canada. 

"  The  natural  soil  is  very  fertile ;  and,  except  on 
patches  here  and  there,  on  gardens,  and  in  some  of 
the  nicer  branches  of  husbandry,  the  use  of  compost 
and  manure  is  wholly  neglected.  It .  frequently 
happens  that  to  produce  the  best  crop  of  wheat, 
the  soil  requires  first  to  be  reduced  by  some  harsh 
culture. 

"Thatportion  of  the  province  between  lakes  Ontario, 
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Erie,  and  Huron,  a  triangle  of  several  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent,  of  extremely  productive  soil,  might, 
under  proper  improvement  and  culture,  become  the 
wheat  granary  of  the  Britisli.  .It  is  well  supplied 
with  water  power  and  watf '  communications,  and 
needs  only  a  little  well-directed  industry  to  develope 
its  resources  and  political  importance.  In  that  section 
there  are  now  several  flour-mills  and  other  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  with  a  spirit  prevailing  among  its 
people  nearly  allied  to  New  England  enterprise. 

"  The  line  of  navigation  for  vessels  of  a  hundred 
tons  and  upwards  from  the  lake  to  the  Atlantic, 
now  broken  by  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  will 
soon  become  entire  by  the  intervention  of  the  Rideau 
Canal. 

"  Extended  from  Ontario  to  Erie  by  the  Welland 
Canal,  now  nearly  complete,  a  passage  will  be  open 
for  small  square-rigged  vessels  from  the  ocean  to  Lake 
Superior.  This  is  the  class  of  vessels  usually  em- 
ployed upon  the  Atlantic  in  the  West  India  trade, 
and  which  may  at  no  distant  period  be  so  employed 
upon  our  northern  sea-board. 

*'  Of  this,  however,  there  is  little  probability,  canal 
navigation  being  so  much  more  safe  and  certain. 
Owners  will  hardly  expose  produce  to  a  coasting 
voyage,  around  to  the  parallel  of  New  York,  while 
the  Erie  Canal  will  take  it  thither  within  a  day  of 
their  calculations,  whence  it  may  be  shipped  on 
a  voyage  short  and  well  understood,  by  persons  long 
experienced  in  the  trade.  Indeed,  canal  navigation 
is  always  preferred,  although  often  at  a  higher  freight 
than  that  of  the  lakes,  the  insurable  risk  of  which  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  ocean,  including  additional 
perils  from  want  of  sea  room  and  frequent  harbours. 
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But  to  the  British,  who  have  no  ports  upon  the 
Atlantic  so  convenient  for  the  outlet  of  their  pro- 
vincial trade,  as  those  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  this 
kind  of  navigation  is  the  only  alternative. 

**  The  lake  is  not  less  beautiful  than  important ; 
presenting  a  scenery  which,  though  not  sublime  like 
that  of  Lake  George  and  Champlain,  is  highly  pic- 
turesque. The  surrounding  broad  tables  of  fertile 
country,  rising  from  its  margin  with  a  sufficient 
inclination  to  display  even  their  distant  luxuriance ; 
the  scattered  islands  at  the  eastern  extremity  for 
sheltering  the  voyageur  at  his  entrance  upon  the 
rapids,  famed  in  the  Canadian  boat-song,  raising 
their  distant  points  into  the  horizon  and  tastefully 
fringing  it  with  party-coloured  hues ;  the  peninsula 
of  Prince  Edward,  itself  a  group  of  peninsulas  nearly 
severed  from  the  main  by  the  Bay  of  Quint6,  spreading 
its  fine  arms  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  are  objects 
which,  collected  by  the  artist,  would  of  themselves 
form  a  picture  sufficiently  ornamented  for  the  taste 
of  an  amateur. 

"This  interesting  Mediterranean  sea,  likeits  counter- 
part across  the  Atlantic,  must  soon  become  encircled 
with  flourishing  cities,  reciprocrating  the  benefits  of 
trade  and  social  intercourse,  and  present  to  the  world 
an  important  section  of  its  planisphere." 

The  British  shore,  from  Kingston  to  Burlington 
Bay,  was,  fifty  years  ago,  a  mere  wilderness.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  and  the  necessities  of  mankind 
have,  however,  planted  settlers  in,  and  opened  roads 
to,  every  township  along  the  lake,  and  in  most  of 
those  lying  between  it  and  the  chain  of  lakes  con- 
nected with  the  Trent,  and  also  in  those  townships 
between  York  and  Lake  Simcoe.    An  iron  foundery 
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Avas  established  some  years  ago,  at  Marmora,  a  branch 
of  the  River  Trent  j  but  after  great  outlays,  and 
although  the  ore  is  abundant,  and  of  the  very  best 
quality,  circumstances  with  which  I  am  unacquainted 
have  hitherto  prevented  its  profitable  operation.  The 
whole  establishment  was  sold  in  1830,  and  a  bill 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  for  incorporating  a 
company  whose  funds  may  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  works. 

A  little  above  Kingston,  a  long  inlet  with  excel- 
lent harbours,  called  the  Bay  of  Quint6,  winds 
beautifully  for  forty  or  fifly  miles  through  the  coun- 
try, and  receives  the  waters  of  several  riveisij  some 
of  which,  particularly  the  Trent,  issue  from  chains 
of  numerous  lakes.  Excellent  red  cedar  abounds 
here;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  peninsula  called  Prince 
Edward,  lying  between  it  and  Lake  Ontario.  This 
peninsula  ought  to  be  the  very  paradise  of  loyalty, 
if  we  may  draw  an  inference  from  the  names  of  va- 
rious parts  of  it ;  for  we  have  Adolphusburg,  Mary- 
burg,  Anieliaburg,  and  Sophiaburg.  In  Maryburg 
there  is  a  lake,  occupying  700  acres,  on  the  top  of  an 
eminence  rising  abruptly  200  feet  above  the  surface 
of  Lake  Ontario.  No  stream  runs  into,  but  two 
flow  out  of  it. 

A  tolerable  road  leads  from  the  Bay  of  Quint6 
^iong  the  lake  to  York.  It  passes  through  a  well 
settled  country;  in  the  rear  of  which  lies  Rice 
Lake,  close  to  which  is  Monaghan,  the  experimental 
settlement  of  Irish  emigrants,  formed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Robinson. 
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YORK. —  MILITARY  ROAD  TO  LAKE  SIMCOE.  —  LEADING  ROADS. 
—  BURLINGTON  BAY.  —  VILLAGES.  —  NIAGARA  FRONTIER.  — 
WELLAND  CANAL,   ETC. 

York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  is  conveniently 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  latitude 
43°  32'  N.,  and  longitude  79°  20'  W.  Its  harbour  is 
rather  sliallow  at  the  entrance,  and  not  easily  de- 
fended, but  safe  and  capacious.  The  town  was  twice 
taken  by  the  Americans  during  last  war.  A  party  of 
their  sailors  set  fire  to  the  parliament-house.  When 
taken  the  second  time,  the  barracks  and  government 
stores  were  burnt.  Tiie  harbour,  nearly  circular,  is 
formed  by  a  narrow  peniiisula,  or  sand-bank,  partly 
covered  with  grass,  and  partly  occupied  by  lagoons. 
Its  extremity,  called  Gibraltar  Point,  has  a  light- 
house and  fort  on  the  opposite  shore.  In  1793,  there 
was  not  a  habitation  where  York  now  stands.  At 
present,  it  contains  a  government-house,  parliament- 
house,  court-house,  gaol,  barracks,  government  stores, 
an  episcopal  church,  college,  Scotch  kirk,  chapels, 
about  eight  hundred  dwelling-houses,  and  about  7000 
inhabitants.  It  has  also  a  bank,  grammar  school, 
hospital,  printing-offices,  and  six  weekly  newspapers, 
and  one  semi-weekly.  A  good  military  road,  called 
Yonge-street,  leads  from  it,  thirty-seven  miles,  through 
Gwillimbury  to  Cook's  Bay,  Lake  Simcoe,  along  which 
the  lands  are  fertile  and  well-settled. 
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The  lands  round  Lake  Simcoe  are  also  excellent ; 
and  some  spot  near  it  has  been  considered  preferable 
to  York  for  the  seat  of  government. 

Lake  Simcoe  is  forty  miles  long,  twelve  broad,  and 
throws  off  its  surplus  waters  by  the  River  Severn, 
into  Gloucester  Bay,  Lake  Huron.  Roads  also  lead 
from  York  to  the  River  Nottawasaga,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Huron ;  to  Burlington  Bay,  and  to  all  parts  of 
tlie  province.  Settlements  are  forming  along  all  these 
roads.  A  canal  from  Simcoe  to  York  would  connect 
it  with  Lake  Huron ;  but  the  lockage  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  expense. 

Burlington  Bay  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  Upper  Canada — a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  with  a  natural  breakwater  to  shelter  it  in  front, 
and  a  richly-wooded  range  of  high  lands  form  an 
amphitheatre  in  the  rear.  A  canal  has  been  lately 
cut,  to  form  a  better  and  safer  passage  between  the 
bay  and  lake.  • 

At  the  head  of  this  bay  stand  the  beautiful  thriving 
villages  of  Ancaster  and  Dundas,  close  to  which  is 
Coote*s  Paradise*,  an  extensive  swamp,  between 
which  and  Burlington  Bay  vast  numbers  of  water- 
fowl are  frequently  on  the  wing. 

Good  roads  have  been  opened  from  Dundas  to 
Amherstburg,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie.  Others  have 
been  opened  to  the  Canada  Company's  town  of 
Guelph  t,  which,  with  two  others  from  Dundas,  are 

*  This  place  owes  its  name  to  the  circumstance  of  a  Major 
Coote  having  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  spot,  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  wildfowl,  and  humorously  calling  it  his  Paradise. 

f  Founded  by  John  Gait,  Esq.,  to  whom  the  merit  of  establish- 
ing  the  company's  settlements  is  most  justly  due ;  and  to  whose 
judgment  and  diligence,  in  overcoming  Uie  difficulties  particularly 
incident  to  so  remote  a  district,  that  company  owes  its  prosperous 
condition. 
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continued  to  and  through  their  Huron  tract  to  Code- 
rich.  A  good  road  leads  over  a  fine  fertile  country 
from  Ancaster  to  Niagara,  and  another  from  Ancas- 
ter  crosses  the  Ouse,  and  joins  the  main  road  leading 
from  Niagara  along  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit.  The 
whole  of  the  country  lying  west  of  Niagara  is  un- 
commonly fertile,  and  the  climate  will  ripen  in  per- 
fection apples,  pears,  prunes,  nectarines,  melons, 
and  various  other  fruits.  Grapes  may  also  be  raised 
in  great  abundance.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara, 
close  to  the  little  town  of  the  same  name,  we  have  a 
fort  of  feeble  pretensions,  called  Fort  George,  oppo* 
site,  and  within  gunshot  of  which,  the  Americans 
have  a  stone  fort  called  Fort  Niagara.  Queenston 
is  a  small  place,  the  consequence  of  which  has 
greatly  diminished  since  the  North-west  fur  trade 
has  been  directed  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  since  the 
opening  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  re-land  goods  for  the  upper  country. 
Immediately  above  Queenston  stands  Brock's  monu- 
ment, on  the  heights  where  the  battle  was  fought  in 
which  that  hero  was  killed.*  His  body  was  removed 
to  it  from  Fort  George  in  1824.    Tlie  view  from 

*  The  Niagara  district,  and  the  country  near  the  Detroit,  were 
the  scenes  of  most  bloody  strife  during  the  war.  There  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  much  animosity  remaining  among  the  people 
along  either  frontier ;  and  mutual  intercourse,  interchange  of  com- 
modities, and  intermarriages,  are  so  frequent,  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  border  inhabitants  of  each  country  would,  in  the  event  of  an- 
other war,  engage  in  hostilities  against  each  other.  Remarks 
similar  to  that  made  by  an  Americ  'n  guide  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  have 
frequently  been  made  to  me.  Whei.  '  Tr.  Fergusson  said  he  trusted 
that  such  an  event  as  a  war  was  far  off,  the  guide  answered :  — 
"  Well,  Sir,  I  guess,  if  we  don't  fight  fci-  a  year  or  two,  we  wo'n't 
fight  at  all ;  for  we  are  marrying  so  fast.  Sir,  that  a  man  wo'n't  be 
sure  but  he  might  shoot  his  father-in-law  or  brother-in-law." 
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the  top  of  this  fine  column  is  probably  the  most 
beautiful  in  Upper  Canada.*  Near  this  is  the  village 
of  St.  Catherine's,  where  there  are  valuable  salt 
springs,  from  which  excellent  salt  is  made. 

As  the  Falls  of  Niagara  interrupt  the  inland  navi- 
gation of  Canada,  which  otherwise  might  be  conti- 
nued without  obstruction  from  Ontario  to  the  Falls 
or  Rapids  of  St.  Mary's,  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior  (which  might  also  be  obviated  at  little  ex- 
pense, and  tlu'ow  open  an  inland  ocean  extending 
500  miles  farther  west),  the  bold  project  of  ascend- 
ing by  a  canal  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  was 
proposed. 

A  company  was  accordingly  incorporated  in  1824, 
under  the  title  of  the  Welland  Canal  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  vessels  of  about  120  tons  to  pass  between 
Lakes  Ontario  anu  Erie ;  and  five  years  after  the 
work  was  commenced,  three  schooners  entered  the 
canal  from  Lake  Ontario,  at  Twelve  Mile  Creek, 
passed  tlirough  the  village  of  St.  Catherine's,  then 
ascended  the  height  west  of  Queenston,  by  locks, 
and  then,  following  the  canal  to  the  River  Welland, 
descended  the  Niagara,  and  proceeded  to  Black  Rock 
Harbour,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

♦  Should  posterity  ever  examine  the  huge  foundation  stone  of 
this  monument,  they  may  be  puzzled  to  account  for  its  shape. 
Among  other  articles  deposited  in  the  trunk  formed  in  it  was  a 
bottle,  containing  the  first  number  of  the  Colonial  Advocate  News- 
paper, the  editor  being  sent  for  on  the  occasion,  by  those  em- 
ployed to  erect  the  column.  The  governor,  on  hearing  of  the 
circumstance  some  '^ime  after,  was  vexed  beyond  measure ;  and, 
when  thirty  feet  in  >.  'ght  of  the  monument  was  built,  he  ordered 
the  obnoxious  record  to  be  exhumed.  This  iiigh-minded  deed  was 
executed  with  considerable  difficulty,  by  digging,  and  by  cutting 
laterally,  mto  the  stone,  until  the  bottle  was  abstracted. 
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CATARACT   OF   NIAGARA. 


Many  celebrated  travellers  who  have  visited  Niagara* 
have  attempted  to  describe  the  Falls,  yet  none  have 
succeeded,  for  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  ever 
to  portray  the  tremendous  grandeur  of  this  sublime 
phenomenon.  Volney's  description  is  the  most  phi- 
losophical. Captain  Basil  Hall's  delineations  the  best 
detailed  :  Chateaubriand  and  others  have  either  re- 
velled in  the  regions  of  poetry,  or  raved  in  tlie  giddy 
confusion  that  overwhelms  the  senses  amidst  the  vast 
sublimities  of  Niagara. 

Further  attempts  at  description  might  therefore 
be  deemed  unnecessary,  if  some  account  of  Niagara 
would  not  be  considered  a  desideratum  in  a  work 
treating  of  America. 

As  cataracts  owe  their  formation  to  the  configu- 
ration of  the  countries  in  which  they  occur,  we  may 
observe,  that  all  the  territory  between  the  Ohio  and 
Lake  Erie  is  one  vast  plain,  the  level  of  which  is 
higher  than  most  parts  of  the  continent. 

This  plain  extends  west  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  eastward  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  but  after 
passing  Lake  Erie  for  some  distance  to  the  north,  the 
surface  rapidly  descends  about  340  feet  into  another 
plain,  in  the  level  of  which  lies  Lake  Ontario. 

•  The  Indian  word  Niagara,  pronounced  Ni-hau-garah. 
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The  surface  of  Lake  Erie  is  330  feet  above  that  of 
Ontario  j  so  that,  if  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  should 
rise  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular,  the  adjacent 
flat  country  of  Canada  and  New  York  would  be 
overflowed. 

On  approaching  the  river  Niagara  from  Lake 
Erie,  we  have  in  view,  on  each  side,  a  level  country. 
Nothing  like  mountain  appears,  except  a  few  low 
distant  summits  over  Presqu'ile.  Followmg  the 
Niagara  downwards,  the  river  is  at  first  level  with 
its  banks,  and  flows  smoothly  along  for  some  miles 
among  islets,  until  Grand  Island  *  divides  it  for  about 
ten  miles,  forming  Black  Rock  Harbour  on  the  Ame- 
rican side,  and  leading  down  on  the  British  to  Chip- 
pawa ;  near  which  both  streams  unite,  at  Navy  Island. 
The  river  is  here  about  two  miles  broad,  but  a  little 
below  it  contracts  suddenly  to  less  than  a  mile,  and 
then  its  current  rapidly  increases  from  three  to  seven 
or  eight  miles.  Farther  down  than  this,  the  Canadian 
boatmen,  with  all  their  intrepidity,  dare  not  venture. 
We  now  hear  a  distant  noise  resembling  the  peculiar 
sound  of  the  ocean,  when,  as  the  precursor  of  a  storm, 
the  sea  rolls  in  upon  the  shores  in  fine  weather. 
This  noise  is  more  or  less  loud  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind ;  but  loudest  when  all  else  is 
calm.  A  mile  farther  down,  the  river  bends  to  the 
east,  and  we  then  perceive  it  at  some  distance, 
divided  by  Goat  Island  ;  leaving,  however,  by  far  the 
greater   body  of  water   on   the   British  side,   and 


*  This  island  belongs  to  the  Erie  Canal  Company.  It  contains 
11,200  acres,  and  on  it  did  Major  Noah  of  New  York  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Ararat,  and  raise  an  altar  ;  but  the  city 
has  never  been  built,  nor  is  there  much  likelihood  of  the  Hebrews 
ever  resorting  to  it. 
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rushing  and  foaming  furiously  among  shoals  and 
rocks.  Beyond  the  rapids  a  cloud  of  vapour  is  seen 
rising  from  an  immense  chasm ;  no  further  trace  of 
the  river  appears ;  no  fall  is  yet  presented ;  but  the 
sound  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  the  banks  rise 
from  the  water,  first  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  soon  to 
twenty,  thirty,  and  fifly  feet. 

The  banks  appear  to  rise,  but  it  is  the  declivity  of 
the  rapid,  being  about  fiily  feet  in  half  a  mile,  leaving 
heights  and  precipices  on  each  side ;  and  the  acceler- 
ation of  the  current  continues  to  gain  force,  until 
we  reach  the  fall  j  where  the  whole  vast  volume  of 
waters,  incased  between  two  lofty  rugged  banks, 
is  hurled,  with  all  the  impetuous  violence  of  its  extra- 
ordinary and  peculiar  power,  over  a  perpendicular 
height  of  160  feet,  into  a  vast  and  terrific  gulf.  On 
reaching  the  side  of  the  falls,  the  senses  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  magnificent  grandeur  of  this  most 
gigantic,  awful,  and  sublime  of  all  cataracts. 

From  a  jutting  shelf,  called  the  Table  Hock,  which 
is  level  with  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  the  falls  are 
usually  viewed  by  travellers  j  but  all  agree  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle  is  more  striking  at  the  bot- 
tom, below  the  falls,  on  the  British  side.  The  de- 
scent is  partly  down  the  less  steep  part  of  the  bank, 
and  partly  by  a  spiral  ladder,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  a  kind  of  path  leads  among  rocks  and  under 
the  precipitous  banks  to  the  crescent  or  great  horse- 
shoe fall. 

The  scene  before  which  the  spectator  then  stands, 
no  one  catj  jUstly  describe.  If  asked  if  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  our  anticipations,  no  answer  can  ever 
be  better,  than  the  reply  quoted  by  Captain  Hall,  — 
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"  No,  unless  you  expect  to  \'itness  the  sea  coming 
down  from  the  moon."  Here  we  have  the  grand 
outlet  of  those  great  lakes  which  contain  nearly  half 
of  all  the  fresh  waters  on  our  globe  thundering  over 
a  terrific  precipice,  leaving,  for  a  short  distance,  a 
smooth  green  surface,  but  quickly  raging  in  impe- 
tuous,  broken,  foaming  grandeur,  as  it  hurls  into  the 
vast  unfathomable  abyss  below. 

On  the  breaking  of  ice  on  Lake  Erie,  it  often 
comes  down  in  great  quantities  to  the  falls,  over 
which  it  is  carried  with  extraordinary  violence  and 
sublimity. 

Tlie  precipice  over  which  the  cataract  rolls  pro- 
jects about  50  feet  over  its  base,  and  the  fall  forms  a 
great  curtain,  within  vhich  we  may  safely  enter 
thirty  or  forty  yards.  Fish  of  different  kinds  find 
their  way  here ;  and  eels  actually  creep  along  the 
rocks  under  our  feet. 

Goat  Island  separates  the  cataract  into  two,  330 
yards  asunder.  The  ]3ritish  or  Horse  Shoe  fail  is 
much  larger,  though  not  quite  so  high  as  that  on  the 
American  side  of  the  island.  The  latter  is  lliO 
feet  wide,  and  162  feet  high ;  the  former  2100  feet 
broad,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  declivity  of 
the  rapid,  eleven  feet  less  in  height.  Both  falls  unite 
before  they  are  lost  below  in  the  turbulent  confusion 
in  which  they  are  enveloped.  The  British  fall  was 
formerly  of  a  crescent  shape,  and  gradually  assumed, 
by  the  incessant  action  of  the  waters,  an  angular  form. 
In  December,  1828,  a  part  of  the  ledge,  extending 
from  the  angle  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Table  Rock, 
and  occupying  a  surface  of  about  5000  yards,  fell 
down    with    a   tremendous   crash  j   the   concussion 
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causing  a  shock  felt  within  a  circuit  of  two  or  three 
miles.  The  form  of  the  fall  is  consequently  altered, 
and  has  now  less  of  the  angular,  and  more  of  the 
crescent  shape,  which  renders  it  fully  as  romantic  as 
before. 

Goat  Island,  at  the  edge  of  the  cataracts,  is  960 
feet  broad.  A  daring  speculator  has  thrown  an  inge- 
niously constructed  and  perfectly  safe  wooden  bridge 
across  the  American,  or  Fort  Schloser,  fall,  a  few 
yards  above  the  very  crest  of  the  cataract.  A  small 
sum  is  required  on  passing  over  this  bridge;  and 
towards  the  British  frontier,  a  platform  has  been  ex- 
tended so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  look  immediately 
over  the  awful  abyss.  Mills,  forges,  trip  hammers, 
&c.,  are  erected  at  the  village  of  Manchester,  close 
to  the  rapids,  which  turn  the  wheels  of  the  mills  and 
forges. 

There  are  two  excellent  hotels  near  the  falls  ;  the 
windows  of  each  command  a  view  of  the  cataract, 
but  not  the  best.  In  1828,  either  one  or  both  of  the 
keepers  of  these  hotels  "got  up"  a  novelty  to  attract 
visiters,  by  purchasing  an  old  schooner  to  sail  down 
the  rapids  and  falls.  Some  bears  and  other  animals 
were  put  on  board  her,  and  the  vessel  was  towed  by 
a  steamer  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rapid  j  but  soon 
after,  the  schooner  turned  across  the  stream,  and, 
striking  against  the  rocks,  was  dismasted,  and  swept 
ungracefully  down  the  cataract.  One  bear  previ- 
ously jumped  oiit  and  swam  ashore.  It  was  lately 
announced,  to  draw  an  assemblage  to  the  houses  of 
these  worthy  representatives  of  Boniface,  that  a  man 
was  to  leap  over  the  falls ;  and  "  that  a  mass  of  pro- 
jecting rock  which  would  weigh  about  ten  millions 
of  tons,  would  be  hurled  down.**      The  sheriff  of 
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Niagara  has  very  properly  interfered,  and  prevented 
the  latter  being  attempted.* 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  large  hotels  has  dis- 
posed of  his  property.  The  building  of  a  city  at 
the  falls  has  been  projected.  The  situation  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  in  America ;  and 
the  town,  if  built,  will  become  the  occasional  re- 
sidence of  thousands.  It  is,  like  all  gigantic  matters 
in  America,  to  be  undertaken  by  a  company,  and 
to  be  called  .he  "  City  of  the  Falls." 

Four  miles  below  the  falls,  in  a  semicircular  basin, 
there  is  a  terrific  whirlpool  formed  by  the  violence  of 
the  river,  which  descends  into  this  vortex  with  furious 
impetuosity,  and  rushes  out  between  the  narrow 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  the  Niagara,  here  300  feet  high. 
Into  this  terrible  gulf  fifty  Indians  plunged  while 
running  from  the  enemy  in  the  darkness  of  the  night; 
one  only  escaped.! 


til 
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*  The  man,  however,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  beholders, 
although  he  did  not  leap  down  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  absolutely 
plunged  into  the  boiling  caldron  of  the  American  cataract, 
and  rose  like  a  Triton  out  of  the  foaming  vortex. 

This  man,  Sam  Patch  by  name,  was  born  in  Massachusetts; 
and  first  practised  hydraulic  feats  in  the  United  States  by  leaping 
out  of  the  windows  of  a  factory,  into  the  river  beneath,  leaping 
first  from  the  second  floor,  and  from  the  others  in  succession,  until 
he  leaped  from  the  highest  windows ;  he  then  leaped  down  the 
Passaic  Fall,  afterwards  down  the  Niagara,  and  finished  his  career 
by  his  second  leap  over  the  Falls  of  the  Genessee.  He  was  a 
thoughtless  fellow.  So  that  he  got  plenty  of  rum,  whisky,  or  brandy 
to  drink  first,  and  the  expectation  of  more  afterwards,  he  would, 
reckless  of  consequences,  plunge  into  any  cataract  in  America. 
No  vestige  of  him  appeared  after  leaping  the  Genessee  Fall. 

■j-  A  fine  youth,  some  time  ago,  was  swimming  in  the  river  near 
this  vortex,  and  was  carried  into  it  by  the  current.  He  was  soon 
drowned  ;  but   for  several   days  his  body  was   seen   rising,  and 
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At  Queenston,  the  river  is  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
twenty-five  feet  deep  j  runs  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour,  and  discharges  18,524,000  cubic  feet  of 
water,  or  lll,.510,000  gallons,  in  one  minute. 

A  little  above  the  falls  there  is  a  spring,  over 
which  if  a  hollow  cone,  open  at  the  top,  be  placed,  a 
gas  will  issue  and  inflame  on  applying  fire  to  it. 

In  coming  up  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  entering 
the  river  Niagara,  the  ground  appears  before  us  as 
it  were  a  high  and  nearly  equal  ridge,  broken  by 
a  deep  valley,  through  which  the  river  issues  in 
smooth  rapidity.  This  ridge  is  called  Queenston 
Heights,  and  embosoms  Lake  Ontario,  by  stretch- 
ing round  to  the  west  and  north,  and  forming  an 
extensive  steppe,  above  which  is  the  elevated  flat 
country. 

This  elevation  extends  to  the  east  into  the  United 
States  J  and  originally  the  fall  evidently  commenced 
a  little  above  Queenston,  at  the  abrupt  rise  of  these 
heights. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  chasm  proves 
clearly  that  the  river  Ivis,  by  incessant  action,  slowly 


whirling  round  on  tlic  surfacf?  liis  JJstracted  mother  watching  on 
the  bank,  without  tlie  ptssibility  cf  recovering  it. 

A  raftsman,  on  a  small  raft,  was  so  fool  hardy  as  to  approach 
the  whirlpool.  He  was  drawn  within  it,  and  for  three  days  he 
continued  on  the  raft,  which  was  whirled  constantly  round  on  the 
surface  of  the  vortex.  Thousands  came  to  witness  the  scene : 
but  relief  seemed  impossible.  At  last  a  man  with  a  rope  fastened 
to  the  shore,  and  one  end  tied  round  his  middle,  and  a  rolled  line 
in  his  hand,  ventured  into  the  water,  and,  swimming  to  the  edge 
of  the  whirlpool,  threw  the  line  to  the  raft.  It  was  caught  by  the 
raftsman,  who  by  this  means  was  dntgijod  to  the  shore,  and  de- 
livered from  a  most  agonising  and  protracted  death. 
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worn  down  the  rocks,  until  it  has  carried  the  cascade 
back  to  the  spot  where  it  now  is.  The  Niagara  is  also 
at  least  100  feet  deeper,  from  the  falls  to  Queenston 
Ferry,  than  any  where  below. 

The  rock  which  forms  the  stratum  of  the  heights 
is  limestone,  containing  organic  remains,  and  repos- 
ing on  a  bluish  clay  slate,  which  forms  also  the  bed 
of  the  river.  There  is  verv  little  difference  in  the 
level  of  the  land  from  where  the  heights  commence, 
nearly  seven  miles  below,  to  I^ake  Erie :  the  bed  of 
the  river  alone  presents  inequalities.  According 
to  the  observations  of  those  who  have  resided  near 
the  falls  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  cataract  has 
receded  backward;  according  to  one  account,  eighteen 
feet  during  thirty  years  previous  to  1810  ;  and  lately 
it  is  stated,  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  fall 
has  retired  150  feet  towards  Lake  Erie.  Calculations 
founded  on  either  of  these  data  confound  our  chro- 
nology ;  for,  supposing  the  destruction  of  the  rock  to 
be  at  all  times  equal,  according  to  the  first,  if  eighteen 
feet  have  only  been  worn  down  in  thirty  years,  the 
wiiole  distance,  about  35,000  feet,  would  have  re- 
quired the  ^^peration  of  about  58,000  years  ;  and, 
according  to  the  latter,  if  150  feet  in  fifty  years, 
35,000  feet  would  require  nearly  12,000  years.  No 
correct  calculation  can,  however,  be  offered,  as  to  the 
period  of  time  consumed  in  the  excavation  of  the 
whole  t  hasm,  as  the  operation  may  have  been  much 
more  rapid  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
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CHAP.  X, 

LAKE  ERIE.  —  CHIVPAWA.  —  FORT  ERIE.  —  BUFFALO.  —  SUGAR 
LOAVES. —  RIVER  OUSE.  —  PORT  TALBOT. — LONG  WOODS. — 
RIVER  DETROIT. —  LAKE  ST.  CLAIR.  —  LAKE  HURON. —  CANADA 
COMPANY.  —  GUELPH. —  GODERICH.  —  "THE   FAR   WEST." 

Lake  Erie  is  27O  miles  long,  and  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  broad.  It  is  shallow  when  compared  to 
the  other  great  lakes,  being  only  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  average  depth  j  and  its  waters,  from  this  circum- 
stance, are  frequently  rough  and  dangerous.  Schoon- 
ers, sloops,  a  few  steamers,  hateaux^  and  Durham 
boats,  navigate  this  lake.  The  Americans  have  the 
finest  vessels ;  some  of  their  schooners  resemble  the 
Baltimore  clippers,  Chippawa,  on  the  British  side,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Welland,  is  the  entrep6t  for  good^ 
sent  to,  or  received  from,  the  upper  country.  The 
goods  discharged  or  laded  at  this  place  will  be 
much  diminished  in  quantity  in  consequence  of  the 
Welland  Canal  now  obviating  the  necessity  of  land 
carriage,  as  formerly,  batween  Queenston  and  Chip- 
pawa.* 

Lake  Erie  is  said  to  be  fillirg  up  with  deposits, 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  at  tie  mouths  of  which, 

*  At  Chippawa,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  the  large  mills  burnt 
by  the  Americans,  there  is  a  spring  surcharged  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  river,  the  vapour  of  which 
being  collected  by  means  of  an  inverted  funnel,  will  ignite,  on 
applying  a  candle  to  where  it  escapes  through  the  tube. 
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deltas  are  evidently  increasing.  Tlirough  tlie  River 
Detroit,  it  receives  apparently  the  surplus  waters  of 
Lake  St  Clare,  Huron,  Michigan;  and  Superior. 

The  American  shores  are  thickly  inhabited,  and 
the  townships  along  the  British  coast,  from  Niagara 
to  Detroit,  are  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers.  Op- 
posite to  Fort  Erie,  where  the  Niagara  issues  from 
the  lake,  stands  the  thriving  Amp'-ican  town  of  Buf- 
falo. Here  the  Grand  Canal  coru.nences  which  con- 
nects Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson,  and  consequently 
with  the  Atlantic. 

At  Fort  Erie,  seventeen  miles  by  a  good  road  from 
Niagara,  the  lake  opens,  and  we  soon  come  to  the 
Dutch  settlement,  called  "  Sugar  Loaves,''  which 
takes  its  name  from  six  conical  hills,  rising  from  the 
low  grounds  near  the  lake.  The  counties  of  Haldi- 
mand,  Norfolk,  Middlesex,  and  Essex,  divided  into 
townships,  follow  in  succession  along  Lake  Erie. 
The  lands  are  flat,  but  in  some  places  the  banks, 
form  ad  chiefly  of  clay  and  sand,  arc  100  feet  perpen- 
dicular. 

At  the  month  of  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River,  in  a  low, 
marshy,  unhealthy  situation,  there  is  a  naval  and 
military  post,  named  Sherbrooke,  where  we  have  two 
armed  schooners  and  several  gun-boats.  A  branch  of 
the  Welland  Canal  is  to  join  the  Ouse,  three  or  four 
miles  from  its  mouth.  This  river  is,  following  its 
windin'xs,  about  150  miles  long,  1000  feet  wide,  and 
navigable  for  thirty  miles.  Lands  for  the  Indians, 
who  have  small  hamlets  on  its  banks,  have,  in  several 
places,  been  reserved.  An  act  of  the  colonial  legis- 
lature has  passed,  to  incorporate  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  a  canal  at  Brandtford.  This  is  an 
Indian  village  named  after  the   chief  of  the   Mo- 
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hawks,  Captain  Brandt,  whose  father  appears,  not  in 
true  colours  however,  in  "  Gertrude  do  Wyoming." 

On  one  of  its  branches  called  the  Speed,  about  100 
miles  from  its  itiou^h,  lies  the  voiinff  thrivins  town 
of  Guelph,  founded  by  the  Canada  Company  on  one 
of  their  blocks  of  land.  Between  tlie  Ouse  and  Port 
Talbot  lies  the  well-settled  tract  of  country  called 
Long  Point. 

Port  Talbot,  is  nearly  equidistant  between  Niagara 
and  Detroit.  Here,  in  180'2,  the  settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  westward,  then  an  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness, commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Colo- 
nel Talbot.  He  encountered  great  difficulties  before 
he  succeeded  in  laying  out  and  opening  roads,  ex- 
tending about  eighty  miles  parallel  to  the  lake. 
Along  these,  farms  of  200  acres  were  granted  to 
emigrants,  subject  to  certain  stipulations,  such  as 
clearing  ten  acres  of  land,  building  a  house,  and 
opening  a  road  in  front  of  the  farm.  Settlers,  prin- 
cipally poor  people,  soon  flocked  to  it,  and  the  whole 
is  now  densely  filled  with  inhabitants.  At  the  upper 
end  there  are  a  great  number  of  Highlanders ;  the 
rest  are  chiefly  Irish. 

Settlements  were  soon  after  extended  along  the 
roads,  opened  through  the  wilderness  of  the  Long 
Woods ;  and  the  town  of  Amherstburg,  785  miles 
above  Quebec,  and  1100  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  arose  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit.  Am- 
herstburg is  delightfully  situated.  It  is  fast  increasing 
in  buildings  and  in  population.  It  has  a  court-house, 
gaol,  churches,  chapels,  numerous  shops,  and  from 
1400  to  1600  inhabitants.  It  was  a  naval  depot 
during  war,  and  is  still  a  military  post. 

Fourteen  miles  farther  up  stands  Sandwich,  a  very 
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flourishing  place,  with  a  church,  called  the  "  Huron 
Church,"  chapels,  several  good  houses,  stores  and 
wharfs.  Opposite  to  it,  in  the  Michigan  territory, 
lies  the  old  village  of  Detroit  The  river  is  here 
frozen  over  in  winter,  and  then  the  ice  forms  an  im- 
mense smooth  bridge  connecting  the  United  States 
with  Canada. 

The  River  Detroit  runs  from  Lake  St  Clair  into 
Lake  Erie.  Its  navigation  is  not  interrupted,  and  its 
fertile  banks  are  thickly  peopled.  But  different  cha- 
racteristics present  themselves  to  those  we  meet  else- 
where in  Upper  Canada. 

The  inhabitants  arc  French  Canadians,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Detroit  they  tenaciously  retain  all  the 
habits  and  obsei*vauces  common  to  their  countrymen, 
the  habitans  of  Lower  Canada.  Here  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  we  again  observe  the  village  form 
of  settlements,  the  decent  church,  the  pious  priest, 
and  the  kind  civil  habitant.  This  is  a  rich  beautiful 
country  ;  and,  if  once  the  ague  and  lake-fever  were 
banished,  the  climate  would  be  truly  delightful.  All 
kinds  of  grain,  and  the  finest  apples,  pears,  nectarines, 
peaches,  and  grapes  grow  in  perfection. 

Near  Detroit  there  is  a  settlement  of  simple  harm- 
less Moravians. 

Lake  St.  Clair  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  and  its  shores  as  yet  not 
well  settled.  It  receives  several  rivers  j  the  principal 
of  which,  named  the  Thames,  winds  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  north-east ;  and  on  its  banks 
settlements  and  embryo  towns  are  growing.  It  has 
its  Chatham,  London,  and  Oxford.  General  Simcoe, 
the  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  scat  of  government  should  be  esta- 
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blished  somewhere  nearly  equidistant  to  Lakes  On- 
tario, Erie,  and  Huron,  and  considered  the  spot 
named  London  the  most  appropriate. 

There  is  a  large  delta  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  which  appears  to  be  increasing ;  and  through 
which,  by  several  channels,  the  river  issues.  Near  this 
Lord  Selkirk  began  his  settlement  named  Baldoon. 
The  situation  is  low  and  marshy,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  first  settlers  were  carried  off.  On  the  east  or 
American  bank  stands  old  Fort  St.  Clair ;  and  a  few 
miles  farther  up  where  Lake  Huron  opens.  Fort 
Gratiat  was  erected  to  command  the  river. 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  the  Canada 
Company's  principal  tract  of  land  lies  nearly  in  a 
triangular  form,  commencing  in  latitude  43°,  and 
extending  about  sixty  miles  along  the  coast. 

The  Canada  Company  have  opened  roads  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  their  lands ;  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Maitland,  where  it  joins  Lake  Huron,  the 
town  of  Goderich  has  been  founded.  In  the  space 
of  eight  years  has  this  territory,  previously  untrodden, 
except  by  Indians,  furriers,  and  wild  beasts,  been 
rapidly  opened  and  settled  by  the  energies  and  means 
of  a  company  removing  those  disheartening  obstacles, 
which,  in  the  wilderness,  and  particularly  in  ?  remote 
region,  require  the  best  part  of  a  man's  life  to  sur- 
mount by  individual  exertion  alone. 

Beyond  Goderich,  if  we  except  one  or  two  military 
stations,  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
the  small  settlements  which  have  arisen  from  Lord 
Selkirk's  foundation  at  Red  River,  the  vast  regions 
from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Pacific  are  all  still  in  pri- 
meval wilderness,  and  still  to  be  inhabited  and  culti- 
vated by  Europeans.     That  emigration  from  the  east 
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will  subdue,  inhabit,  and  cultivate  the  far  western 
wilderness  is  not  to  be  doubted.  We  have  only  to 
reflect  on  the  progress  made  by  Eif  opeans,  in  defi- 
ance  of  the  most  formidnble  difficulties,  in  penetrating 
and  subduing  the  wilderness,  from  the  time  the  first 
permanent  settlement  was  formed  at  James  River 
to  the  present  day,  to  agree  with  the  following  ob- 
servations which  I  extracted  from  a  paper  printed  at 
BufJalo. 

"  *  The  P'ar  West' — where  is  the  west,  and  what 
are  its  bounds  ?  But  a  few  years  have  passed  since 
our  thriving  town  (then  a  rude  hamlet)  stood  upon 
the  further  confines  of  the  rising  west.  Still  beyond 
there  did  indeed  exist  an  ideal  realm  of  future  great- 
ness— a  matted  and  mighty  forest,  but  *  clouds  and 
thick  darkness  rested  on  it.*  Here  and  there  it  was 
dotted  with  a  settlement  of  whites,  clustered  together 
for  mutual  assistance  and  mutual  defence.  These 
were  •  few,  and  far  between,*  and  still  beyond,  and 
deeper  sunk  in  the  murky  shadows  of  the  wilderness, 
roamed  the  border  band  of  lawless  and  outlawed 
whites  —  a  race  of  men  found  only  upon  the  line  of 
frontier  territory,  between  savage  and  civilised  life, 
to  neither  of  which  they  have  any  affinity,  and  whose 
anomalous  character,  rejecting  the  virtues  of  either, 
embodies  in  one  the  vices  of  both. 

"  But  the  solitude  has  been  penetrated,  the  forest 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  towering  wave  of  emi- 
gration. That  wave  but  recently  spent  its  utmost 
fury,  ere  it  reached  even  here,  and  its  last  and  dying 
ripple  was  wont  to  fall  gently  at  our  feet  j  but  not 
so  now :  it  has  risen  above  —  it  has  swept  over  us, 
and  while  its  mighty  deluge  is  yet  rushing  past  in 
one  undiminished -current,  the  roar  of  its  swelling 
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surges,  repeated  by  each  babbling  echo,  is  still  wafled 
back  to  us  upon  every  western  breeze.  Ours  is  no 
longer  a  western  settlement;  our  children  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  comforts,  the  blessings,  and  the 
elegances  of  life,  where  their  fathers  found  only 
hardship,  privation,  and  want.  The  *  westward  *  is 
onward,  still  onward,  —  but  where  ?  Even  the  piafij 
that  was  knovti  as  such  but  yesterday,  to-morrow 
shall  be  knov  >  no  more.  The  tall  forest,  the 
prowling  beasi,  aiid 

«*  *  The  Stoic  of  the  woods  —  the  man  without  a  tear,' 

are  alike  borne  down,  trampled  and  destroyed  by  this 
everlasting  scramble  for  the  west.  This  course  of 
empire  may,  must  be  stayed,  when  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  has  been  reached,  and  the  intermediate  distance 
reclaimed  and  populated.  But  before  these  are  effect- 
ed, how  mighty  must  be  the  growth  of  our  republic ! 
Already  the  annual  tourist,  who  was  wont  to  exhaust 
all  his  rambling  desires  in  reaching  the  <  Falls,'  dis- 
dains so  slight  an  excursion ;  he  must  visit  *  the 
west,'  and  Green  Bay  or  Fort  Winnebago  is  now  his 
resting-place.  Another  year  and  even  these  will  be 
lefl  behind,  and  the  ever-receding  west  must  be  pur- 
sued over  succeeding  rivers,  and-  mountains,  and 
plains,  until  the  *  western  tour  *  shall  terminate,  by 
necessity,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon." 
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CHAP.    XI. 


LAKE    HURON.  —  GEORGIA     BAY.  —  MAKILLIMAKINAK.  —  MICHI- 
GAN   LAKE    AND     TERRITORY. STRAITS     OF    ST.  MARY    AND 
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Lake  Huron  is  Q50  miles  long,  ISO  broad,  and  860 
feet  deep,  without  comprehending  a  branch  of  it 
called  Georgia  Bay,  which  is  ISO  miles  long,  and 
fifty  miles  broad.  Near  the  head  of  the  latter  at 
Pentagushine,  there  is  a  small  naval  dep6t.  It  re- 
ceives several  rivers.  The  Severn,  flowing  over  a 
rocky  bed  from  Lake  Simcoe;  the  Maitland,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  is  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Godrich,  and  which  flows  through  the  Huron  tract; 
the  river  Moon,  flowing  from  lakes  lying  between 
the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  Ottawa ;  and  the  French 
River,  a  large  stream  flowing  from  Lake  Nippissing, 
which  a  very  narrow  portage  divides  from  a  rapid 
river  falling  into  the  Ottawa.  This  was  formerly  the 
grand  route  of  the  north-west  voyageurs. 

The  lands  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  are  gene- 
rally fit  for  cultivation,  and  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  presenting  clay  cliffs,  rocks,  and  woody  slopes 
along  the  shore.  The  north  coast  exhibits  a  rugged, 
formidable,  and  barren  aspect.  The  Cloche  mountains 
are  behind  this  shore,  and  very  little  is  known  of  the 
interior. 

A  multitude  of  islands,  called  the  Manitoulins,  or 
Islands  of  Spirits,  extend  from  the  northern  extre- 
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mity  of  Georgian  Bay,  to  the  detour  between  the 
continent  and  Drummond's  Island.  The  largest  of 
these  is  eighty  miles  long.  The  Indians  attach  a 
religious  veneration  to  them,  as  being  consecrated  by 
the  great  spirit,  Manitou. 

Through  the  Strait  of  Makillimakinak,  the  fort  of 
which  the  Americans  claim,  the  navigation  to  Lake 
Michigan  is  deep  and  safe.  This  lake  is  within  the 
United  States*  boundary.  It  is,  without  including 
Green  Bay,  a  branch  of  it,  400  miles  long,  and  fifty 
broad ;  and  Green  Bay  is  105  miles  long,  and  twenty 
miles  broad :  both  are  on  a  level  with  Lake  Huron. 
The  Michigan  territory,  lying  between  Lake  Huron, 
the  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  valuable 
and  extensive  region,  in  which  settlements  are 
forming  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  passage  to  Lake  Superior,  by  the  strait  of  St. 
Mary,  40  miles  long,  is  interrupted  by  the  rapids  or 
falls  of  St.  Mary,  which  occur  about  mid-distance 
between  both  lakes.  The  appellation  of  Jail  is, 
however,  improper.  About  midway  between  both 
lakes,  the  banks  of  the  strait  contracts  the  channel, 
which  also  descends,  altogether,  in  the  course  of  the 
rapid,  about  twenty-three  feet,  and  the  vast  dis- 
charge of  Lake  Superior  rolling  along  impetuously 
over  and  against  natural  irregularities,  renders 
the  navigation  upwards  altogether  impracticable. 
Canoes  have  descended,  but  the  exploit  is  hazard- 
ous. A  canal  two  miles  long  would  avoid  this  rapid, 
and  connect  the  navigation  of  Lake  Superior  with 
that  of  Lake  Huron,  and  Michigan  and  Erie. 

Lake  Superior,  the  great  source  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, is  about  360  geographical  or  417  statute  miles 
long,  and  140  geographical  or  162  statute  miles  broad ; 
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its  circumference  round  its  shores  about  1600  miles, 
and  its  depth  about  900  feet.  It';  waters  are  pure 
and  astonishingly  transparent,  and  this  inland  ocean 
is  not  surpassed  in  turbulent  commotion,  during 
tempests,  by  the  most  violent  agitation  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

It  receives  numerous  rivers,  but  none  of  them  are 
remarkably  large.  Lowlands,  lying  between  the  lake 
and  the  ramps  and  mountains,  are  considered  to 
have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  The  elevations  rise,  in  some  parts,  to  1500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  In  other  places  a 
flat  country  extends  back  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles. 
The  largest  of  its  islands,  near  the  British  side,  Isle 
Royale,  is  about  100  miles  long  by  forty  in  breadth.; 

The  lands  fit  for  settlement  and  agriculture  maybe 
considered  to  be  nearly  altogether  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States.  Tracts  of  good  land 
may  occasionally  occur,  or  be  found,  on  tb*^  British 
side ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  chiefly  from  f  '  fur 
traders,  the  northern  shores  are  forbidding  anu  ste- 
rile, and  the  whole  country  between  this  lake  and 
Hudson  Bay  is  of  little  value,  except  for  the  furs  of 
the  wild  animals,  or  the  flsh  that  may  be  caught  in 
its  rivers.  I  to 

Salmon  of  great  size,  herring,  black  bass,  sturgeon, 
and  all  the  lake  flsh,  are  abundant.  It  is  said  that 
neither  salmon  nor  herring  are  caught  in  any  of  the 
lakes,  except  those  communicating  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence. How  either  herring  or  salmon  got  into  those 
lakes  is  a  question  to  puzzle  the  naturalist. 

The  comparative  depths  of  the  lakes  form  another 
extraordinary  subject  of  enquiry.  The  bottom  of  Lake 
Ontario,  which  is  452  feet  deep,  is  as  low  as  most 
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parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  while  Lake  Erie 
is  only  60  or  70  feet  deep ;  but  the  bottoms  of  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior  are  all,  from  their 
vast  depths,  although  their  surface  is  so  much  higher, 
on  a  level  with  the  bottoms  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Can  there  be  a  subter- 
ranean river  running  from  Lake  Superior  to  Huron, 
and  from  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario  ?  This  is  certainly 
not  impossible ;  nor  does  the  discharge  through  the 
river  Detroit,  afler  allowing  for  the  full  probable 
portion  carried  off  by  evaporation,  appear  by  any 
means  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  the 
three  upper  great  lakes  may  be  considered  to  receive. 
All  the  lakes  of  Canada  are  estimated  to  cover 
43,04-0,000  acres.  The  great  lakes  occasionally  rise 
above  their  usual  level  sometimes  from  three  to  five  feet. 
These  overflowings  are  not  annual  nor  regular.  They 
have  occurred  about  once  in  seven  years,  and  are 
probably  the  effect  of  more  rain  and  less  evaporation 
during  the  seasons  in  which  they  take  place.  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  observed  occasional  overflow- 
ings of  two  to  three  feet  in  the  lakes  north-west  of 
Superior,  so  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  lakes  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 
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MORTH-WEST   AND   HUDSON  BAT  TERRITORIES. LAKES,  RIVERS, 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  COAST  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  HUDSON'S 
BAY  TERRITORY,  AND  ARCTIC  REGIONS.  —  LORD  SELKIRK'S 
LANDS  AND   SETTLEMENTS,   ETC. 

The  region  lying  north  of  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  and  south  of  the  lakes  discharging  into  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  west  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  has  long  been  called  the  north<west  or  Indian 
territory.  | 

These  boundaries  on  the  north  and  south  are  not 
easily  defined ;  and  their  adjustment  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  great  doubt  and  difficulty. 

This  vast  region  possesses  almost  every  variety  of 
soil  and  climate.      Its  configuration  and  aspect  un- 
folds innumerable  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  savannahs, 
magnificent  forests,  immense  tracks  of  fertile  lands, 
and  barren,  rocky,  frozen  countries. 

A  greater  portion  of  the  region  lying  south  of 
Lake  Athabasca,  and  west  of  the  Stoney  Mountains, 
is  eminently  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  its  splendid 
forests  and  brown  savannahs,  abound  with  buffalo, 
moose,  carraboo,  common  deer,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
the  wild  animals  and  birds  described  in  Book  II.  of 
this  work ;  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  great  varieties  of 
fish  are  plentiful. 

This  remote  territory,  possesses  resources  capable 
of  yielding  sustenance  and  independence  to  many 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  but  hitherto  the  soil  has  in 
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no  part  been  subjected  to  cultivation,  except  in  small 
spots,  \\ here  the  fur  traders  have  established  posts; 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  Lord  Selkirk 
established  a  settlement. 

The  principal  lakes  are, 

The  Lake  of  the  V/oods,  equidistant  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  receives  the 
River  La  Pluie,  rising  in  the  heights  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  discharges  its  waters  by  a  rapid  river 
into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Lake  Winnipeg  is  about  S40  miles  long,  and  in 
its  irregular  width  from  5  to  55  miles  broad.  It 
lies  between  latitudes  50**  and  54°  N.,  and  longi- 
tudes 96°  to  108°  W.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
several  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Saskat- 
chawan,  which  flows  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  receives  also  the  Assinboin  and  Red  Rivers,  and 
its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  by  two  or  more 
rivers  to  Hudson  Bay. 

Lake  Athabasca,  lying  west  of  these,  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  from  14  to  16  broad.  It  receives 
several  rivers ;  some  of  which,  the  Unjigah,  or  Peace 
River,  and  others,  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its 
waters  are  carried  off  hy  the  rapid  Stony  River  along 
a  rocky  channel  into  Slave  Lake ;  on  the  north  its 
shores  are  rugged  and  barren  ;  on  the  south  alluvial, 
and  on  the  west  sandy  and  naked. 

Lake  Athabasca  is  larger  than  either  Lake  On- 
tario or  Lake  Erie,  being  250  miles  long,  by  about 
50  in  breadth.  It  is  from  60  to  75  fathoms  in  depth. 
Its  shores  are  generally  wooded,  and  it  has  several 
small  islands,  many  of  them  high,  abrupt  elevations 
of  rock,  principally  gneiss  and  granite.  It  receives 
several  rivers,    and    discharges    its  waters  by  the 
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River  Mackenzie,  by  which  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie first,  and  afterward  Sir  John  Franklin,  de- 
scended to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  jn  latitude  67°  48'  N., 
and  longitude  115"  37'.  W. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  vast  granitic  chains, 
which  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  An- 
des, north,  to  the  polar  regions ;  they  are  from  50  to 
more  than  100  miles  in  breadth,  and  separate  the 
rivers  falling  into  the  Pacific  from  those  flowing 
into  the  Mississippi,  and  into  the  great  lakes  of 
British  America,  and  into  Hudson  Bay.  Their 
summits  are  about  11,300  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  west  of 
these  mountains,  is  of  immense  extent  and  vast  con- 
sequence. It  extends  more  than  1^00  miles  along 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  abounds  with  innumerable 
bays,  islands,  rivers,  harbours,  splendid  forests,  wild 
animals,  and  plentiful  fisheries.  The  climate  also, 
like  the  western  shores  of  the  old  continent,  is  much 
milder  than  countries  under  the  same  latitude  on  the 
eastern  coasts. 

The  Oregon,  or  Columbia,  and  the  Frazer  are  the 
principal  rivers.    ^^   j  r^*^f-»  .  ;iv 

Cook  and  Vancouver  first  discovered  this  country 
by  sea,  and  Mackenzie  was  the  first  traveller  who 
succeeded  in  the  arduous  attempt  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Russians  on  the  north,  where  they  have 
fortresses  of  great  strength,  and  several  trading  esta- 
blishments, have  encroached  on  a  great  portion  of  this 
country.  There  may  be  also  much  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  American  boundary  on  the  south. 

The  territory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  held 
by  virtue  of  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  the 
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Second,  is  now  understood  to  include  all  the  coun- 
tries from  59^  N.  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  the 
extremity  of  all  the  rivers  falling  into  Hudson  Bay. 
This  portion  of  Labrador  is  of  little  importance,  ex- 
cepting for  furs  and  fisheries ;  and  the  coast  and  bay  of 
Hudson,  and  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, are  of  as  little  consequence;  but  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  bay,  rising  in  the  south  and  west,  actually 
include  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  territory,  in  which  the  old  French 
fur  traders  and  the  Montreal  Company  had  forts  or 
trading  posts.  The  latter  are  now  occupied  by 
the  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  may 
be  said  to  monopolise  the  whole  fur  trade  of  British 
North  America.* 

The  territory  called  Ossiniboia,  purchased  in 
1811,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  is  understood  to  commence  "  at  a 
point  in  52"  SO'  N.,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  the  line  running  also  west  to  Lake 
Winnipegoas,  or  Little  Winnipeg ;  then  south  to  la- 
titude 52°  on  the  western  shore  of  this  lake,  thence 
south  to  the  highlands,  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  ;^,'^-l  Mississippi  from  those  falling  into  Lake 
Winnipeg,  thence  by  those  highlands  to  the  source  of 
River  La  Pluie,  and  down  that  river  through  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  River  Winnipeg,  to  the  place  of 
beginning."  Half  of  this  territory  at  least,  and  cer- 
tainly the  better  half,  is  within  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  The  whole  comprises  about  116,000 
square  miles,  or  73,240,000  acres. 

At  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  for  a  long  previous 


^  See  account  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  book  ix. 
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perioil,  the  French  hail  posts  established  in  this  tract  of 
country,  and  as  far  west  us  the  Uiver  SuMkutchawun  j 
and  the  North-West  Company,  who  succeeded  the 
French^  not  only  occupied  tliese  posts,  but  esta- 
bhshed  others  far  beyond  them. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  last  claimed  the 
territory  through  wliicli  the  lied  River  flows,  as  its 
waters  fell  into  the  Hudson.  The  North-West  Com- 
pany rested  their  claim  on  their  long  possession  of 
the  country,  as  successors  to  the  French,  and  on 
their  discoveries,  as  well  as  on  the  good-will  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Which  had  legal  right,  let  lawyers  de- 
termine; but  in  1812,  Lord  Selkirk,  with,  I  believe, 
tlie  most  upright  intentions,  sent  Mr.  Miles  Mac- 
donald,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Queen's  Hangers^ 
to  the  forks  of  the  Red  River,  in  5^**  north  latitude, 
and  97**  >vest  longitude,  and  about  50  miles  from 
Lake  Winnipeg,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses, 
&c.,  before  the  arrival  of  emigrants. 

In  the  following  year,  about  one  hundred  settlers 
arrived ;  and  the  settlement  was  named  Kildonan, 
being  the  name  of  the  parish  in  Sutherland  from 
whence  they  came.  Eighty  or  ninety  followed  tliem 
next  year.  His  lordship  sent  light  Held-pieces,  guns, 
ammunition,  and  various  stores,  up  with  the  first 
settlers.  .  .  \  „   . 

The  breaking  up  of  this  settlement,  the  brutality 
of  the  Bois  bmUst  (half-breeds,)  the  massacre  of 
Governor  Semple,  and  of  a  great  number  of  those 
with  him,  have  already  been  fully  before  the  public. 

Lord  Selkirk  went  himself  afterwards  to  Red  Ri- 
ver, with  part  of  De  Meuron*s  and  De  Watteville*s 
German  regiments.  He  there  acted  as  a  magistrate  j 
but  he  was  soon  after  illegally  arrested.     On  return- 
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ing  from  Red  llivcr,  the  great  fatigue  und  the  pri- 
vations he  endured  no  doubt  accelerated  his  death, 
which  happened  soon  afler  in  France.  He  was  cer- 
tainly imprudent  in  attempting  to  plant  and  establish 
an  inland  colony  at  so  great  a  distance  from  a  settled 
country ;  and  particularly  until  the  respective  claims 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  and  North- West  Companies 
were  adjusted;  yet  his  measures  were  great,  and 
founded  on  what  he  considered  honourable  princi- 
ples. He  on  all  occasions  provided  for  the  comforts 
of  those  ho  sent  to  his  settlements ;  and  the  dis- 
astrous fate  of  Kildonan  was  altogether  occasioned 
by  the  rivalry  of  two  trading  associations  now  united. 

The  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  are  not 
covered  with  trees.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish ; 
the  plains  with  buffaloes ;  the  neighbouring  forests 
with  elk,  deer,  and  various  kjnds  of  game.  The 
settlement  is  still  in  being,  but  we  have  no  late  ac- 
counts of  its  condition. 

The  fur  traders  engaged  in  these  territories  are 
sensual  and  tyrannical ;  and  their  example  ill  cal- 
culated to  make  the  Indians  a  better  people.  The 
Bois  f/rul^s,  who  are  the  offspring  of  the  traders  and 
Indian  women,  are  now  a  numerous  ferocious  race  ; 
and  in  the  rencontres  which  oflcn  take  place  between 
parties  of  rival  companies,  this  mixed  breed  practise 
the  most  fiendish  brutality. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


INTERNAL  NAVIGATION  OV  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA.  >- 
OULF  AND  RIVER  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE. — LACHINE  CANALS. — 
NAVIGATION  Of  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  FROM  LACHINE  TO  KING- 
STON, BY  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  AND  BY  THE  OTTAWA. 
•— ORENVILLE  CANAL.  —  RIDEAU  CANAL.  —  LAKE  ONTARIO. — 
WELLANO  CANAL.  —  OHIO  CANAL.  —  ERIE  CANAL,  DETROIT, 
LAKE  HURON.  —  ST.  MARV's   STRAIT,  ETC.  ETC. 

The  navigation  of  the  gulf  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  is  deep  and  safe  ;  except  dur- 
ing the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  the  misty  weather 
which  attends  the  chiJly  north-east  winds  that  prevail 
for  some  days  about  the  same  period ;  and  during  the 
commencement  of  winter,  when  the  nights  are  dark, 
and  the  weather  generally  uncertain  and  tempestu- 
ous. The  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
below  the  traverse,  and  of  the  whole  gulf,  at  this 
season,  is  difficult,  and  oflen  dangerously  terrific. 
But  from  the  first  of  May  to  tlie  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, the  weather  is  not  only  mild,  but  heavy  gales 
are  much  less  frequent  than  on  the  Atlantic,  or  in 
the  British  and  Irish  Channels. 

The  course  of  the  navigation  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  gulf,  and  from  the  gulf  to  Montreal,  I  have 
already  described  in  my  account  of  I^ower  Canada. 

The  interruption  at  Montreal  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  obviated  by  the  Lachine  Canal,  which  was 
completed  by  the  Provincial  Government,  although 
first  attempted  by  the  project  of  a  company.    The 
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cost  of  this  canal,  about  ld7»000/.,  has  far  exceeded 
the  original  estimate.  Tiie  Imperial  Government 
has  paid  1  ^,000/.  of  the  expense  for  the  free  privi- 
lege of  sending  military  stores  along  it  to  Upper 
Canada.  It  is  about  eight  miles  long,  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  substantially  built  canal  in  America.  The  rates 
of  toll  are  regulated  by  a  legislative  act,  and  the 
amount  collected  has  been  yearly  increasing  since 
first  opened  in  189J.  The  average  of  the  last  two 
years  pays  four  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital.* 

The  next  interruption  in  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  at  the  cascades,  which  is  also  partially 
obviated  by  a  canai  500  yards  long  across  a  point  of 
land  at  the  confluence  of  the  waters  of  a  stream  of 
the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  at  Debuisson, 
another  interruption  is  surmounted  by  short  locks. 
At  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  two  locks  to  avoid  the  rapid ; 
and,  from  this  place,  the  navigation  is  uninterrupted 
to  Cornwall,  where  the  dangerous  succession  of 
rapids,  called  the  Long  Saultt  disturb  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  renders  the  passage  dangerous.  Durham 
boats  and  bateaud',  however,  ascend  them  with 
great  difficulty ;  and  scows  and  timber  rafls  are 
directed  down  these  violent  currents.  From  Corn- 
wall to  Johnston,  a  distance  of  39  miles,  the  descent 
is  about  75  feet ;  yet  the  Long  Sault,  and  other 


'  1 


*  Commissioners  were  appointed  in  1823,  to  examine  the  rapids 
of  the  river  llichelicu,  and  open  a  navigation  into  Lake  Champlain  ; 
the  surveys  were  completed,  and  the  money  voted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  the  canal  is  not  yet,  I  believe,  commenced.  In  the  colo- 
nies below  Canada,  there  are  no  canals,  excepting  the  Shubenacad}' 
already  described  when  treating  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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rapids  in  succession,  render  the  navigation  almost 
impracticable,  even  with  Durham  boats.  At  Barnard's 
Island,  the  south  channel,  which  is  navigable,  be- 
longs to  the  Americans,  and  the  north,  or  British, 
is  almost  impassable.  ,  , 

The  distance  has  been  surveyed,  and  one  canal, 
84  feet  wide  at  top,  and  60  at  the  bottom,  with 
locks  132  feet  long,  40  wide,  with  turning  bridges, 
would  render  the  river  navigable  for  sloops  and 
steam-boats  from  Cornwall  to  Johnston  ;  from  which 
the  navigation  is  open  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  esti- 
mate is  176,378/.,  but  200,000/.  would  likely  be 
required.  This  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  executed  at  no  distant  period. 
The  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  have  voted  about 
100,000/.  lately  (1833,)  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

After  the  inconveniences  experienced  in  forwarding 
supplies  to  Upper  Canada,  during  the  late  war  with 
America,  a  miUtary  road  was  made  through  the 
country  leading  to  Kingston.  The  execution  of 
locks  and  canals  to  obviate  the  rapids  of  the  Ottawa, 
and  a  canal  from  the  Ottawa  by  the  Rideau  river 
and  lakes  to  Kingston  were  then  suggested*,  but  not 
adopted  for  some  years. 

Engineers  were  at  last  employed  to  make  surveys 
and  furnish  plans  and  estimates  of  all  canals  necessary 
to  form  an  inland  navigation,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa, 
to  Kingston. 

To  open  a  communication  from  Lake  St.  Louis 
to  Lake  Chaudier,  River  Ottawa,  locks  at  the  rapids 
of  St.  Ann,  Carrillony  and  Chute  d  Blondeau,  and  a 

*  I  believe  first  by  the  father  of  the  present  speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada. 
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canal  of  six  miles  at  Grenville,  were  found  necessary 
These  works  have  been  accomplished,  but  some  of 
them  only  imperfectly.  For  instance,  the  lock  at  St. 
Anne*s  only  permits  vessels  twenty  feet  wide  to  pass; 
and  one  part  of  the  Grenville,  commenced  before  the 
larger  scale  was  adopted,  only  admits  vessels  twenty 
feet  in  breadth,  being  the  same  size  as  those  passing 
through  the  Lachine  canal.  Steam  boats  a  hundred 
and  eight  feet  long,  thirty  feet  beam  (the  least  depth 
of  water  five  feet),  can  be  used  along  every  other 
part  of  the  navigation.  These  canals  have  been  ex- 
ecuted at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  government. 

To  open  u  more  perfect  navigation  from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  two  plans  are  projected:  the  one  is  to 
widen  the  Lachine  canal,  and  to  cut  a  canal  at  the 
rapids  of  St.  Ann,  which  latter  would  cost  from 
40,000/.  to  50,000/. ;  the  other,  to  remove  the  ob- 
structions in  the  navigation  between  the  island  of 
Montreal  and  Isle  Jesus  (see  the  map) ;  the  latter  is 
estimated  at  117,270/.,  which,  with  the  estimate  of 
enlarging  Grenville  canal,  54,245/.,  making  in  addi- 
tion 171,515/.  to  complete  the  navigation  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  upper  end  of  Grenville,  from 
which  large  vessels  can  pass  along  to  the  Chaudier  to 
or  entrance  bay,  where  the  Rideau  commences. 

The  Rideau  canal  was  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  the  imperial  treasury,  by  parliamentary  vote,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  water  communication  from 
the  Ottawa  to  Kingston,  "  by  connecting  several 
pieces  of  water  lying  in  that  direction."  The  distance 
is  about  135  miles,  about  twenty  of  which  only  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cut ;  the  remaining  distances  are 
occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers,  or  have  been  overflown 
by  raising  dams  and  building  locks.    The  locks  are 
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147  in  number,  each  142  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide. 
The  Rideau  lake,  which  is  the  summit  level  of  the 
canal,  is  283  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ottawa,  and 
154  above  the  sui'fkce  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  canal 
is  now  completed,  and  sloops  and  steam  boats  draw- 
ing five  feet  water,  may  pass  from  the  Ottawu  into 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  by  the  Welland  canal  into 
Lake  Erie.  •  '    ' 

The  cost  of  the  Rideau  canal,  by  the  estimate  of 
1831,  was  693,448/.,  exclusive  of  a  sum  of  69,230/.  to 
erect  fortifications  for  its  defence,  should  the  latter 
be  deemed  necessary.  The  last  ordnance  estimate 
(I8th  May,  1832)  gives  the  expense  803,774/.  5s.  6d. 
The  government  is  to  receive  the  tolls,  from  which 
the  annual  expense  will  be  deducted.  \ 

Great  activity  appears  along  thie  line  of  this  canal, 
It  passes  through  a  valuable  and  thriving  part  of 
Canada,  and  settlements  are  rising  thickly  amidst 
every  township  of  the  adjoining  wilderness,  which  is 
watered  by  innumerable  streams.  Roads  lead  from 
these  settlements  to  or  near  the  Rideau  canal,  which, 
with  it,  unlock  this  portion  of  the  province. 

The  Welland,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  in 
describing  the  Niagara  district,  was  undertaken  by  an 
incorporated  company  in  1825,  with  a  capital  of 
180,000/.  A  great  part  of  the  money  has,  hov^  'ver, 
been  advanced  by  the  provisional  government  of 
Upper  Canada ;  and  it  will  likely  require  300,000/. 
to  complete  the  work  according  to  the  intended  plan. 
This  canal  is  56  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  26  at  the 
bottom  ;  the  locks  100  feet  in  length  and  22  feet  wide, 
and  admit  vessels  of  125  tons,  drawing  eight  feet 
water.  The  locks  are  built  of  wood,  to  which  engineers 
greatly  object  j  but  the  projectors  urge  the  argument 
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of  the  wooden  locks  being  more  easily  altered  or 
repaired. 

This  canal,  if  substantially  completed,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  Canada.  The  produce  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  Lake.  Erie,  and  the  Detroit, 
will  be  more  readily  carried  to  market  by  this  canal 
than  by  any  other  route  ;  and  by  it  and  the  canals 
below,  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
Montreal  to  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  into  Lakes  St. 
Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  is  opened.  A  short 
canal  would  surmount  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  and 
complete  the  navigation  to  Lake  Superior.  How 
much  farther  canals  can  practically  unlock  the  "  far 
west,"  will  depend  on  more  accurate  surveys.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  whole  continent 
of  America  capable  of  being  crossed  by  steam  vessels 
along  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals,  to  the  Pacific. 

Upper  Canada  is  eminently  adapted  for  canal  com- 
munication from  one  part  of  the  province  to  another, 
by  very  short  cuts.  Such,  for  instance,  as  through 
the  peninsula  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quint6  to 
Lake  Ontario.  It  is  also  supposed  that  Lake  Huron 
and  the  Ottawa  by  Lake  Nippising  and  the  French 
River  might  be  easily  connected. 

The  Great  Erie  canal  opens  an  inland  navigation 
from  the  upper  lakes  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  Ohio 
canal,  lately  finished,  opens  a  channel  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio,  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Many  of  the  rivers  falHng  into 
Lukes  Erie  and  Michigan  rise  close  to  those  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  and  their  summit  levels  are  so 
low,  that,  during  the  overflowing  of  these  rivers  in 
spring,  canoes  have  passed  over  them. 

When  we  examine  the  extraordinary  configuration 
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of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  gi'eat  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Canada,  and  of  the  United  States,  and  know 
the  restless  energy  of  an  industrious,  active,  and  in- 
telligent people,  we  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  form 
a  conception  of  the  power  and  wealth  which  they 
must  possess  in  future  ages. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

POPULATION.  —  RELIGIOUS     DENOMINATIONS     AND      STATE     OF 
EDUCATION  IN  UPPER  CANADA. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  in  1783,  the  popu- 
lation of  Upper  Canada,  consisting  only  of  the  Cana- 
dians of  French  race  at  Detroit,  and  a  few  straggling 
settlers,  did  not  exceed  10,000. 

From  that  period  to  the  present  time  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  population  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing statement :  — 

In  1 808  the  population  was  at  least    70,000 


1811 
1824 
1826 
1828 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


76,984 

-  151,097 

-  171,509 

-  185,326 

-  211,569 

-  234,865 

-  257,814 
about  310,000 


This  population  consists  of  the  French  Canadians 
in  the  western  district,  American  loyalists,  disbanded 
troops,  a  few  Germans,  and  emigrants  from  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  the  United 
States. 

The  religious  denominations  are  chiefly  Protestants 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Catholics,  members  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,   Presbyterians,   Methodists, 
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Baptists,  Menonists,  Dunkers,  a  few  Quakers,  and 
German  Lutherans. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  year,  the  actual  proportion  of 
the  population  that  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  each. 
The  following  extract  from  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  in  18S8,  states  the  num- 
ber of  Protestant  clergymen  of  each  denomination  at 
that  time  known  in  the  province,  as  reported  to  the 
House  by  a  select  committee.  The  Lutherans, 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Cafkolics  are  not  included. 
The  two  latter  are  numerous. 


Denominations. 

Number  of 
Preachers. 

Number  of 

Churches  or 

Chapels. 

Number  of 

Places  of 

regular 

Service. 

Number  of 

Places  of 

occasional 

Service. 

Methodists    - 

Baptists 

Church  of 
England     - 

Presbyterians 

Kirk  of  Scot- 
land    - 

Menonists  and 
Dunkers     - 

Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists 

Total    - 

117 
45 

31 
16 

6 

20 

1 

66 
3 

38 
22 

5 
1 

623 
6 

31 

No  Return. 

1 

130 

No  Return. 
30 

No  Return. 
No  Re  turn. 

236 

The  number  of  each  have,  during  the  last  five 
years,  greatly  increased,  and  are  computed  to  be, 
Church  of  England  clergy  50,  places  of  worship  60. 
Catholic  clergy  31,  chapels  42.  Kirk  of  Scotland 
clergy  14,  places  of  worship  20.  Presbyterians  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Upper  Canada  22,  places  of  worship 
31.  Menonist  Independents  and  other  sects  55, 
clergy  22.  Baptist  clergy  50,  places  of  worship  uncer- 
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tain.  Methodist  clergy  70  to  80,  besides  local 
preachers,  chapels  about  84,  and  about  750  places  of 
regular,  and  150  places  of  occasional,  worship.  Lu- 
theran clergy  5,  churches  3.  All  have  besides  places 
of  occasional  and  regular  service.  The  Methodists 
have  a  general  conference  in  America  every  five 
years.  It  has  legislative  powers,  something  like 
those  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land. The  annual  conference  is  limited  to  a  pre- 
scribed territory. 

The  Church  of  England  appears  to  sink  daily  in 
reputation  within  the  province  :  and  however  much 
this  may  be  lamented,  it  is  the  confirmed  opinion  of 
almost  every  thinking  member  of  the  church,  who 
knows  its  actual  condition  in  Upper  Canada,  that 
the  plans  and  the  provisions  which  were  established  for 
its  preservation  and  maintenance  will,  if  not  removed, 
accelerate  its  inevitable  downfal.  These  provisions  I 
have  already  stated,  and  every  unprejudiced  well- 
wisher  of  the  Church  of  England  will,  I  think,  con- 
cur in  my  opinion.  The  clergy  are  supported  partly 
by  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  and  by  the  church 
lands,  which  it  claims  exclusively.  The  Clergy  Cor- 
poration grant  annually  leases  of  lands  for  21  years, 
the  annual  rent  of  which  is  increased  every  seven 
years.  The  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  privileged  to  marry  without  licences  to  authorize 
them.  All  others  must  have  particular  licences  for 
each  marriage,  and  keep  registers.  In  places  more 
than  18  miles  from  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered  to 
solemnize  marriages. 

The  clergy  and  members  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
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are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  receive  a  small  grant 
in  aid  of  supporting  the  kirk  from  the  provincial 
revenue.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  Pres- 
byterians who  hold  no  connection  with  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  but  whose  tenets 
and  forms  of  worship  are  precisely  the  same. 

The  Catholics  are  also  augmenting  in  number, 
chiefly  from  the  great  number  of  Irish  emigrants 
who  settle  in  the  colony.  The  catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  also  receive  an  allowance  from  the  provincial 
revenue. 

The  most  numerous  body  of  Christians  are  the  Me- 
thodists ;  and  next  to  them  the  Presbyterians  j  then 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Epicopalians,  and 
Quakers.  '  « 

The  Menonists  and  Dunkers  are  also  increasing ; 
their  particular  tenet  is,  silent  devotion.  They  are 
generally  exemplary  and  correct  persons. 

The  Lutherans  are  chiefly  of  German  origin. 

The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  other  denomina- 
tions, who  do  not  adhere  to  any  connection  with  a 
national  church,  have  been  very  undeservedly  reviled. 
Individual  instances  of  impropriety  may  present 
themselves  j  but,  justly  speaking,  the  Methodist 
clergy  are  remarkable  for  exemplary  conduct  j  and 
most  of  them  are  men  of  much  greater  intelligence 
than  those  who  delight  in  abusing  them. 

The  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Catholic  clergy 
are  also  as  praiseworthy  in  their  duties  as  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  are  in  any  other  country. 

A  new  order  of  churches,  called  the  Children  of 
Peace,  has  appeared  in  the  province  within  a  few 
years.     They  have  no  written  creed ;  and  although 
they  have  chiefly  arisen  from  among  the  Quakers, 
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their  form  of  worship  is  brilliant  and  cheerful.  They 
have  a  large  handsome  temple,  in  an  open  plain  near 
the  village  cf  Hope,  Gwillimbury.  Its  ground  plan 
forms  a  regular  square.  In  the  main  body  are 
twenty-four  large  windows.  The  roof  is  nearly  flat, 
and  from  it  rises  a  large  square  tower,  with  twelve 
windows,  and  supported  by  sixteen  pillars.  This  is 
for  a  music  room.  An  organ,  flutes,  violins,  bass 
viols,  bassoons,  clarionets,  &c.  are  the  instruments 
introduced  during  their  worship.  A  second  tower 
rises  from  the  roof  of  the  first.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  large  gilded  ball,  on  which  is  inscribed  "  Peace." 
The  building  is  painted  white,,  and  is  surrounded  at 
some  distance  with  a  railing,  along  which,  are  rows  of 
maple  trees.  They  have  a  grand  annual  festival  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  Saturday  in  September. 
Their  hymns  are  composed  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  their  church  discipline  altered  or  amended, 
on  motion,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority.  They  keep  the 
Sabbath  strictly.  They  are  orderly,  honest,  cheerful, 
and  industrious. 

Religious  instruction  is  far  fi:om  being  neglected  * ; 
and  a  practical  arrangement  that  would  remove  any 
jealousy,  which  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
entertain  towards  the  Church  of  England,  on  account 
of  the  reserves,  is  an  object  of  greater  consequence 
to  religion,  and  particularly  to  the  English  church  in 
Canada,  than  may  appear  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  but  which,  at  present,  deeply  involves  the 

*  There  is  more  humour  than  justice  in  the  remark  of  the 
Backwoodsman,  « It  is  long  since  the  French  reproached  the  En- 
glish with  havmg  twenty  religions,  and  only  one  sauce.  In  Canada, 
we  have  two  hundred  religions,  and  no  sauce  at  all." 
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haimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  and  im- 
portant province. 

The  plan  of  education  hitherto  acted  upon  by 
the  executive  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  inha- 
bitants. This  arises,  first,  from  tlie  constitution  of 
King's  College,  at  York,  excluding  those  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Secondly, 
from  the  rules  establisiied  for  conducting,  and  the 
lands  appropriated  for  supporting,  the  Royal  Gram- 
mar School.  There  are  also  eleven  district  grammar 
schools ;  and,  in  the  townships,  about  4/50  common 
schools. 

The  legislature  votes  annually  sums  in  aid  of  public 
instruction  ;  but  the  manner  of  distribution  and  the 
plan  of  education  are  generally  objected  to  by  the 
inhabitants. 

About  90/.  per  annum  are  paid  by  the  Legislature 
to  the  masters  of  grammar  schools,  and  from  5/.  to 
12/.  10*.  to  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  The 
remainder  of  their  salaries  is  paid  by  the  scholars. 

In  1798,  twelve  townships,  containing,  after  de- 
ducting two  sevenths  for  crown  and  clergy  reserves, 
above  550,000  acres,  were  appropriated  to  the  in- 
tended  purpose  of  education.  The  misapplication  of 
these  lands  to  the  purpose  of  equal  public  instruction 
is  a  subject  of  complaint  in  the  colony. 

The  people  of  Upper  Canada  are  ceitainly  intelli- 
gent, and  general  readers  of  ephemeral  productions. 
Besides  the  periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  neighbouring  colonies,  which  circulate 
ia  the  province,  the  following  newspapers  are  printed 
in  the  colony,  viz. : — At  York,  the  Upper  Canada 
Gazette,  the  Colonial  Advocate,  Christian  Guardian, 
Correspondent,  Patriot,  Canadian  Freeman,  and  Cou- 
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rier;  at  Kingston,  Upper  Canada  Herald,  Spectator, 
and  Chronicle;  at  Brockville,  the  Recorder  and 
Antidote;  at  Prescot,  the  Grenville  Gazette;  at 
Cornwall,  the  Observer ;  at  Perth  (where  there  was 
not  a  house  within  many  miles  of  it  18  years  ago)  are 
two  newspapers ;  at  Niagara,  the  Gleaner  and  another 
paper ;  at  St.  Catherine's,  the  Farmer's  Journal ;  at 
London,  the  Sun ;  at  St.  Thomas's,  the  Liberal,  the 
Journal,  and  another  paper ;  at  Hamilton,  the  Free 
Press,  and  the  Mercury ;  at  Port  Hope,  the  Te- 
legraph ;  at  Couburg,  the  Reformer  and  Star ;  at 
Sandwich,  the  Emigrant ;  at  Belleville,  the  Phoenix. 
Many  of  these  are  semi-weekly ;  and  there  are  several 
others,  weAly  and  semi-weekly,  which  I  have  not  a 
list  of.  The  weekly  and  semi- weekly  newspapers 
published  in  this  province  are  about  35,  besides  a 
monthly  magazine.  Ten  years  ago,  there  were  only 
four  or  five  newspapers  printed  in  the  colony. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


AORICULTVRS.  —  OCCVPATIOKS    OP    THE    INHABITANTS.  —  DO- 
•laSTIO  MANUFAOTURSS  AND  TRADE  OF   UPPER  CANADA. 


The  fertile  lands,  which  occupy  almost  the  whole 
surface  of  Upper  Canada,  are  its  solid  and  certain 
foundations  of  power  and  prosperity,  ^f  happiness  and 
independence. 

Agriculture,  in  all  new  countries,  is  necessarily  con- 
ducted in  a  rude  manner.  For  some  years  after  the 
forests  are  levelled,  husbandry  is  subjected  to  local 
peculiarities;  and,  perhaps,  this  circumstance,  and 
that  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  its  comforts 
and  many  of  its  luxuries,  are  more  easily  procured  in 
Canada  Uian  in  England,  occasions,  generally,  in  the 
farmer,  an  absence  of  that  order  and  skill  in  hus- 
bandry which  so  greatly  delight  those  who  travel  over 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Great  Britain. 

That  slovenly  cultivation  is  generally  apparent  in 
Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  in  all  the  British  colonies, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  neither  do  the  early  settlers  wil- 
lingly relinquish  old  and  rude  modes  of  husbandry. 
In  new  countries,  however,  time  and  example  are 
sure  to  accomplish  improvements ;  and  these  will 
hereafter  probably  unfold  themselves  rapidly  in  a 
province  so  eminently  blessed  with  natural  advantages 
as  Upper  Canada. 

Agricultural  societies  have  been  established  for 
some  time ;  and  improvements  in  husbandry,  by  the 
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introduction  of  knowledge  and  skilAil  farmers,  are 
evidently  prevailing  in  every  district  of  the  province. 
While  travelling,  we  observe  many  large  and  well- 
cultivated  farms,  rich  orchards,  fine  meadows,  com- 
modious dwelling'houses,  large  barns  and  cattle- 
houses.  Dairies  are  also  much  better  attended  to 
than  formerly  j  and  implements  of  husbandry,  carts, 
and  waggons,  are  generally  made  in  a  workmanlike 
and  convenient  form.  When  we  also  consider  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  population,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure occasioned  by  emigration  from  the  agricultural 
counties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  well- 
known  natural  advantages  of  this  colony  for  farming, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
will  hereafter  be  attended  to  with  much  the  same 
attention  and  skill  as  in  England. 

Wheat,  which  will  always  form  the  great  staple 
agricultural  production,  is  raised  in  large  quantities, 
and  of  the  very  best  quality  $  above  Kingston  it  is 
generally  sown  in  the  fall.  The  returns  are  from 
twenty  to  sometimes  forty  bushels  per  acre ;  no 
grain  appears  so  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

Barley,  except  in  the  more  humid  districts,  does 
not  grow  so  well  as  wheat,  and  it  is  not  so  generally 
cultivated.  Rye  grows  best  on  the  high  light  lands. 
Indian  corn  thrives  well,  and  forms  an  important  pro- 
duction. Pumpkins  are  grown  intermixed  among 
the  Indian  corn  plants.  Oats  grow,  but  the  climate 
may  be  considered  too  hot  for  its  general  culture. 
Millet  and  small  grains  and  seeds  generally  answer 
well.  Flax  and  hemp  may  be  cultivated  with  ad- 
vantage. Buckwheat  is  also  cultivated.  An  acre  of 
good  land  will  produce  from  SOO  to  250  bushels  of 
potatoes ;  but  this  most  useful  root,  if  cultivated  in 
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rich  heavy  land,  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  potatoes 
grown  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,  or 
in  Lancashire,  England.  Peas  thrive  in  the  fields. 
The  summer  is  rather  too  hot  for  beans.  The  prin- 
cipal grass  is  Timothy  (Phleum  pratense),  the  roots  of 
which  are  very  hardy :  white  and  red  clover  grow 
well  among  it.  Parsnips,  carrots,  vegetable  marrows, 
cucumbers,  water  melons,. and  common  melons  of 
delicious  flavour  grow  in  abundance.  A  kind  of 
coarse  rice  (^Zizania  aquaticd)^  gathered  by  the  In- 
dians, grows  naturally  on  wet  grounds,  near  lakes. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  and 
most  of  our  garden  fruits  will  grow  abundantly,  and 
are  all  deliciously  flavoured. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  large  quantities;  it  is  con* 
sidered  not  so  good  as  that  of  Virginia,  but  this  is 
attributed  to  negligence  or  want  of  skill  in  its  cul- 
tivation. 

Grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and  their  culture  was 
commenced  in  1830,  by  some  Germans  who  lately 
followed,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  a  number 
of  their  friends,  who  were  soldiers  in  the  British  ser- 
vice during  the  American  war. 

It  is  considered  by  many  that  Upper  Canada  is  not 
so  well  adapted  for  grazing  as  for  gi-ain.  This  cannot, 
however,  be  proved,  until  the  country  is  more  gene- 
rally opened.  Newly  cleared  lands,  it  is  true,  and 
all  forest  countries  are  for  some  time  unfavourable  to 
rearing  sheep ;  but  horses  and  horned  cattle  thrive  re- 
markably well;  so  do  swine,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.     Seed-time  is  a  little  earlier,  as  spring  opens 
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above  Kingston  a  week  or  two  sooner  than  below. 
Haymaking  and  harvest  commence  about  the  same 
time  in  all  the  colonies.  On  old  cleared  farms,  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  forming  inclosures,  gathering  the  hay 
and  harvest,  preparing  for  winter,  thatching  corn, 
feeding  cattle,  during  that  season,  form  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  farmers.  .  Cutting  down  and  burn- 
ing the  forests,  preparing  the  ground  for  seed,  and 
gathering  the  crops  afterwards,  with  various  local 
pursuits,  claim  the  incessant  attention  of  new  settlers. 

The  quality  of  the  land  may  always  be  ascertained 
by  the  timber  it  produces ;  deciduous  trees  of  the 
maple,  beech,  oak,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  •  plane,  tulip, 
and  hickory  tribes  intermixed,  grow  in  rich  soils. 
Terebinthine  trees,  unmixed  with  others,  always  in- 
dicate a  cold  or  sandy  soil.  The  best  lands  seldom 
require  manure ;  and  the  lighter  soils,  by  applying 
gypsum,  which  is  abundant,  yield  fine  crops  of  clover, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes. 

Domestic  manufactures  are  few.  Coarse  woollen 
and  linen  clothes  are  made  by  the  farmers*  wives  and 
daughters.  Distilling  of  whisky,  the  iron-works  at 
Marmora  and  Charlotteville,  a  few  breweries,  and 
some  founderies  at  York  and  some  other  places ;  a 
paper  manufactory,  tobacco  manufactories,  manufac- 
turing flour  and  meal,  making  potashes  and  pearl- 
ashes  ;  manufacturing  square  timber,  deals,  and 
staves  J  navigating  steam  boats,  sloops,  and  river 
craft ;  public  works,  &c.  afford  sources  of  abundant 
occupation.  It  will  be  long  before  Upper  Canada  can 
become  a  manufacturing  country ;  nor  is  it  the  in- 
terest of  the  inhabitants  to  establish  factories,  while 
the  soil  and  the  forest  afford  them  more  certain 
sources  of  independence. 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  Upper  Canada*  al- 
though of  great  value,  are  included,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  interchange  of  commodities  with  the 
United  States,  in  the  customs'  returns  for  Lower 
Canada.  The  details  will  therefore,  to  avoid  re- 
capitulation, be  given  hereafter,  under  the  general 
account  of  the  trade  of  both  provinces. 

The  returns  for  1831  state  the  number  of  rateable 
property  to  be : — 

Acres  of  land  cultivated             ...  774,725 

Dwelling-houses  of  a  superior  kind            -          -  14,297 

Shops            .....  602 
Merchants'  stores            -            -             ...      77 

Christ-mills                «              -             -                -  484 

Saw-mills                 -                -                 -            -  536 

Horses,  three  years  old  and  upwards          -        '  '29,103 

Stone  horses            -        -            -            -          -  188 

Working  oxen            *            -            -               -  33,432 

Milch  cows              -              -              ...  79,692 

Horned  cattle,  two  years  and  upwards        -        -  28,060 

Pleasure  (wheeled )  carriages  of  different  kinds    -  1,189 

The  above  is  the  description  of  property  assessed  j 
the  rate  is  one  penny  in  the  pound.  These  returns 
were  considered  much  below  the  actual  numbers,  as 
there  was  at  least  1,000,000  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation.  The  following  calculation  for  1832, 
carefully  computed,  is  considered  as  near  the  truth 
as  can  be  obtained ;  — 


Cultivated  acres            - 

-    1,180,000 

Dwelling-houses  of  all  descriptions 

42,857 

Shops                -                -                 - 

643 

Stores                .                • 

«               110 

Horses  of  all  ages     ; . 

34,380 

Black  cattle 

-       214,682 

Sheep  (estimated).     No  returns. 

-       ;  240,000 
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2,200 
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1,327 


These  numbers  must  increase  with  great  rapidity, 
in  a  country  where  mankind  multiply  so  fast  by  natural 
fecundity  and  immigration. 

Prices  of  live  stock,  agricultural  produce,  and 
other  commodities,  vary  according  to  the  demand; 
the  following  may,  however,  be  considered  the  aver- 
age rates  in  Upper  Canada :  — 

A  yoke  of  oxen  from  14/.  to  20/. ;  milch  cows» 
2/.  10*.  to  5/. ;  horses,  fit  for  farmers*  work,  8/.  to  12/. ; 
good  saddle  or  carriage  horses,  20/.  to  SO/. ;  sheep, 
8*.  to  12*. ;  wheat,  per  bushel,  S*.  6d.  to  5*.  j  barley, 
25.  6d.  to  3s. ;  oats,  1*.  3d.  to  2*. ;  Indian  corn,  1*.  6dL 
to  2«.  6d. ;  potatoes,  1*.  6d.  to  2s. ;  pease,  Qs.  6d,  to 
3s. ;  hay,  from  2/.  to  31.  per  ton  ;  beef,  2d.  to  5d.  per 
pound ;  veal  and  lamb,  about  the  same  price ;  butter, 
8d.  to  1*.  per  pound  ;  sugar.  Muscovado,  5d,  to  Sd.  5 
tea,  good,  4«.  to  6s. ;  whisky,  1*.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
gallon;  rum,  S^.  to  4*. ;  brandy,  85.  toll*,  j  gin, 
5s.  to  7*. ;  other  articles  in  proportion.  These  prices 
are  in  Halifax  currency,  which  is  one  ninth  less  in 
value  than  British  money ;  and  the  rate  of  exchange 
generally  further  reduces  the  price  of  articles  one 
fifteenth.  Implements  of  husbandry  are  now  well 
made,  and  the  prices  moderate ;  furniture  is  also 
reasonable,  and  handsomely  finistied.  British  manu- 
factures cost  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  more  than  in 
England.  Day  labourers  may  get  from  2*.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  day,  or  21. 10s.  per  month,  with  board  and 
lodging;  female  house  servants  from  1/.  to  1/.  10*. 
per  month  ;  tradesmen  from  5s.  to  7*.  Gd.  per  day. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


CUSTOMS,     MANNERS,     PURSUITS   AND   AMUSEMENTS    OF     THE   IN- 
HABITANTS OF   UPPER   CANADA. GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

OF   THE  INHABITANTS   OF   BRITISH   AMERICA. 


to 


The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  consisting  of 
loyalists,  who  came  after  the  war  from  the  United 
States ;  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Americans ; 
of  others  who  have  emigrated  to  the  colony ;  and 
of  all  those  born  in  the  province,  must  naturally 
retain  for  some  lime  the  habits,  manners,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  countries  of  their  respective  an- 
cestors. The  first  settlers  were  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Germans,  or  Dutch,  and  their  offspring,  born  in  the 
old  colonies. 

The  pursuits  of  all  have  been,  and  still  continue  to 
be,  regulated  by  necessity  and  by  local  circumstances. 
Their  manners  and  habits,  by  mingling  together  in 
the  settlements,  and  by  intermarriages,  gradually 
amalgamate,  and  undergo  changes,  which  will  give  a 
fixed,  or  an  apparent,  standard  to  the  domestic  man- 
ners of  a  population,  among  which  prevail  the  varied 
habits  of  many  countries. 

"We  meet  with  a  great  many  negroes,  most  of  whom 
have  run  away  from  those  who  owned  them  in  the 
United  States.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  those  at  Hammoud  Plains,  de- 
scribed in  the  first  volume ;  and  they  appear  to  be 
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more  frequently  guilty  of  theft  and  robbery  than 
any  other  class  of  people.*  This  certainly  arises 
from  their  previous  life  and  habits,  rendering  them 
improvident,  and  little  f  dapted  to  act  for  themselves ; 
for  we  occasionally  find  families  of  negroes  who  are 
as  industrious  and  moral  as  the  generality  of  white 
inhabitants  ;  but  they  have  been  trained  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves  nearly  from  infancy. 

Much  has  been  written  by  travellers  against  the 
general  character  of  the  settlers  in  Upper  Canada ; 
and  perhaps  at  one  period  the  charges  were  not  far 
from  the  truth. 

A  great  number  of  persons,  it  is  admitted,  have 
resorted  to  the  province,  who  left  the  United  States 
either  to  evade  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  or  to 
cheat  the  unwary.  Whatever  want  of  principle  and 
moral  character  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  pollution  carried  into  the  province 
from  the  United  States;  and,  partly,  by  the  con- 
tamination disseminated  by  the  equally  unprincipled, 
but  not  so  expert,  rogues,  who  are  mingled  with 
those  who  emigrate  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Canada.  No  doubt  the  United  States  receive,  and  are 
equally  cursed  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  with  a  great  portion  of  those,  whose  crimes 
and  vices  drive  them  direct  to  the  United  States 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  is,  however,  unjust  to  stamp  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  either  of  the  British  colonies 


*  See  Journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1830;  and  petitions 
in  the  Appendix,  praying  the  house  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent 
negroes  from  the  United  States  coming  to  the  province. 
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or  United  States,  with  the  immoralities  and  crimes  of 
those  whose  wickedness  makes  them  notorious ;  yet 
travellers  have  indulged  too  frequently  in  doing  so ; 
and  erroneous  impressions  respecting  the  inhabitants 
of  North  America  are  consequently  cherished  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  obliging,  industrious,  and  religious;  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people  form  an  independent 
yeomanry,  whose  condition  gives  them  a  freedom 
of  manner,  and  a  boldness  of  opinion  in  matters 
which  they  consider  to  be  right,  very  different  from 
the  language  of  servility  and  hypocrisy  which  pre- 
vails in  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
in  a  state  of  dependence.  \ 

>  The  following  characteristic  sketches,  which  apply 
generally  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America,  are 
equally  correct  in  regard  to  Upper  Canada. 

In  the  English  farmer  we  observe  the  dialect  of 
his  county,  the  honest  John  Bull  bluntness  of  his 
style,  and  other  peculiarities  that  mark  his  character. 
His  house  or  cottage  is  distinguished  by  cleanliness 
and  neatness,  his  agricultural  implements  and  utensils 
are  always  in  order ;  and  wherever  we  find  that  an 
English  farmer  has  perseverance,  for  he  seldom  wants 
industry,  he  is  sure  to  do  well.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, reconcile  himself  so  readily  as  the  Scotch  settler 
does  to  the  privations  necessarily  connected,  for  the 
first  few  years,  with  being  set  down  in  a  new  country, 
where  the  habits  of  those  around  him,  and  almost 
every  thing  else  attached  to  his  situation,  are  some- 
/'hal  different  from  what  he  has  been  accustomed 
to;    and  it  is  not  until   he  is  sensibly  assured  of 
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succeeding,  and  bettering  his  condition,  that  he  be- 
comes fully  reconciled  to  the  country. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  very  face  of  a  wood  farm, 
a  thousand  seeming,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  many 
real  difficulties  to  encounter,  sufficient  to  stagger 
people  of  more  than  ordinary  resolution,  but  more 
particularly  an  English  farmer,  who  has  all  his  life 
been  accustomed  to  cultivate  land  subjected  for  cen- 
turies to  the  plough.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered 
that  he  feels  discouraged  at  the  aspect  of  wilderness 
lands,  covered  with  heavy  forest  trees,  which  he  must 
cut  down  and  destroy.  He  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  the  axe ;  and  if  he  were,  the  very  piling  and 
burning  of  the  wood,  after  the  trees  are  felled,  is  a 
most  disagreeable  piece  of  labour.  He  has,  besides, 
to  make  a  fence  of  the  logs,  to  keep  off  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  which  range  at  large ;  and  when  all 
this  is  done,  he  must  not  only  submit  to  the  hard 
toil  of  hoeing  in  grain  or  potatoes,  but  often  to  live 
on  coarse  diet.  Were  it  not  for  the  example  which 
he  has  before  him  of  others,  who  had  to  undergo 
similar  hardships  before  they  attained  the  means 
which  yield  them  independence,  he  might  indeed 
give  up  in  despair,  and  be  forgiven  for  doing  so. 

The  Scotchman,  habituated  to  greater  privations 
in  his  native  country,  has  probably  left  it  with  the 
full  determination  of  undergoing  any  hardships  that 
may  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  solid  advantages.  He 
therefore  acts  with  great  caution  and  industry,  sub- 
jects himself  to  many  inconveniences,  neglects  the 
comforts  for  some  time  which  the  Englishman  con- 
siders indispensable,  and  in  time  certainly  succeeds 
in  surmounting  all  difficulties,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  does  he  willingly  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life. 
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The  Irish  peasant  is  soon  distinguished  by  his 
brogue,  his  confident  manner,  readiness  of  reply, 
seeming  happiness,  although  often  describing  his 
situation  as  worse  than  it  is.  The  Irish  emigrants 
are  more  anxious,  in  general,  to  gain  a  temporary 
advantage,  by  working  some  time  for  others,  than  by 
beginning  immediately  on  a  piece  of  land  for  them- 
selves ;  and  by  having  abundant  means,  in  a  country 
where  ardent  spirits  are  so  very  cheap,  they  are  too 
frequently  tempted  into  the  habit  of  drinking — a 
vice  to  which  a  great  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
become  also  unfortunately  addicted.  But  the  in- 
habitants are  generally  much  more  temperate  during 
late  years  than  formerly.  When  the  Irish  are  for 
a  few  years  stationary  settlers,  they  become  steady 
farmers,  moral  in  their  habits,  and  kind  obliging 
neighbours. 

The  farmers  and  labourers  born  and  brought  up 
in  America  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  quick- 
ness of  expedients  where  any  thing  is  required  that 
can  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  edge-tools;  and,  as 
carpenters  and  joiners,  they  are  not  only  expert 
but  ingenious  workmen.  :   r   ; 

Almost  every  farmer,  particularly  in  the  thinly 
settled  districts  of  America,  has  a  loom  in  his  house, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  not  only  spin  the 
yarn,  but  weave  the  cloth.  The  quantity,  however, 
manufactured  among  the  farmers,  is  not  more  than 
half  what  is  required  for  domestic  use. 

The  houses  of  the  American  loyalists  residing  in  the 
colonies  aie  better  constructed,  and  more  convenient 
and  clean  within,  than  those  of  the  Highland  Scotch 
and  Irish,  or  indeed  those  of  any  other  settlers  who 
have  not  Ijved  some  years  in  America.    Although 
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the  house  of  un  Enghsh  farmer  who  settles  on  a  new 
farm  is,  from  his  awkward  acquaintance  with  edge- 
tools,  usually  very  clumsy  in  its  construction;  yet 
that  comfortable  neatness,  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
England,  prevails  within  doors,  and  shows  that  the 
virtue  of  cleanliness  is  one  that  few  Englishwomen, 
let  them  go  where  they  may,  ever  forget.  The 
wives  of  the  loyalists  are  also  remarkable  for  indoor 
cleanliness  and  orderly  arrangements.  They  seldom 
assist,  like  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  women,  in  agri- 
cultural operations.  * 

.  The  Highland  Scotch,  unless  intermixed  with  other 
settlers,  are  not  only  careless,  in  many  particulars,  of 
cleanliness,  within  their  houses,  but  are  also  regard- 
less of  neatness  and  convenience  in  their  agricultural 
implements  and  arrangements.  All  this  arises  from 
the  force  of  habit,  and  the  long  prevalence  of  the 
make-shift  system  j  for  whenever  a  Scotch  High- 
lander is  planted  among  a  promiscuous  population, 
no  one  is  more  anxious  than  he  to  rival  the  more 
respectable  establishment  of  his  neighbour. 

The  Scotch  settlers  from  the  Lowland  counties, 
although  they  generally  know  much  better,  yet 
remain,  from  a  determination  first  to  accumulate 
property,   for  some  years  regardless  of  comfort  or 

*  There  is  some  truth  in  the  reply,  which  a  Scotch  poacher 
settled  in  Canada  made,  on  Mr.  Fergusson  saying  to  him,  "  You 
want  only  a  wife  now  to  make  you  complete."  "  Yes,  Sir,  but  I'll 
have  her  from  auld  Scotland,  ybr  these  Yankee  lasses  are  good  for 
nottght;  they'll  blow  the  horn,  and  tak  a  man  frae  the  plough  to 
fetch  them  a  sheel  (a  pail)  of  water."  The  wives  of  Americans  and 
others  generally  blow  a  horn  to  announce  to, their  husbands  or 
sons,  who  are  in  the  fields  or  woods,  that  dinner  or  other  meals  are 
ready,  merely  to  save  time,  or  if  they  be  required  for  any  very 
particular  purpose ;  but  seldom  or  never  on  trifling  occasions. 
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convenience  in  their  dwellings;  but  they  at  last 
build  respectable  houses,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  industry. 

The  lower  classes  of  Irish,  familiarised  from  their 
birth  to  a  miserable  subsistence  and  wretched  resi- 
dences, are,  particularly  if  they  have  emigrated  after 
the  prime  of  life,  perfectly  reconciled  to  any  condi- 
tion which  places  them  above  want,  although  by  no 
means  free  of  that  characteristic  habit  of  complaining 
which  poverty  at  first  created. 

Of  all  the  civilised  people  of  America,  there  are 
none  who  can  more  readily  accommodate  themselves 
to  ail  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  a  country  in  a 
estate  of  nature  than  the  descendants  of  those  who 
first  settled  in  the  United  States.  Far  from  being 
discouraged  at  the  toil  of  clearing  a  new  farm,  they, 
in  countless  instances,  make  what  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  called  a  trade  of  doing  so.  These  people 
fix  on  a  piece  of  woodland,  clear  the  trees  away  from 
off  a  few  acres,  build  a  house  and  barn,  and  then  sell 
the  land  and  improvements  the  first  opportunity  that 
offers.  When  this  is  accomplished,  they  probably 
travel  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  miles  before  they 
settle  on  another  wood  farm,  which  they  clear,  build 
on,  and  dispose  of  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first. 
These  men  must  generally  be  excluded,  in  point  of 
character,  from  the  honest,  stationaiy  American 
loyalists.  Those  who  make  a  trade  of  levelling  the 
forest  will  run  in  debt  and  cheat  whenever  they  can ; 
yet,  like  private  vices  which  often  become  public  bene- 
fits, these  men  are  useful  in  their  own  way,  being  the 
pioneers  that  open  the  roads  to  the  remote  districts.  * 

*  The  moment  the  son  of  an  American  is  of  age,  he  takes  a 
farm  and  stocks  it.    A  wife  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  stock. 
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The  Germans  and  their  dcst^ada  i«  are  a  remark- 
ably honest,  moral,  and  plodding  people,  little  disposed 
to  change  their  habits,  or  their  primitive  modes  of 
husbandry. 

Few  people,  however,  find  themselves  sooner  at 
their  ease  than  the  Highland  Scotch ;  no  class  can 
encounter  difficulties  or  sufier  privations  with  more 
hardihood,  or  endure  fatigue  with  less  repining.  They 
acquire  what  they  consider  an  independence  in  a  few 
years ;  but  they  remain,  in  too  many  instances,  con- 
tented with  their  condition,  when  they  find  them- 
selves in  possession  of  more  ample  means  than  they 
possessed  in  their  native  country.  This  observation 
is,  however,  more  applicable  to  those  who  settled 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  in  America,  and  who 
retain  many  of  the  characteristics  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland.  I 
have  observed,  that  wherever  the  Highlanders  inhabit 
a  distinct  settlement,  their  habits,  their  system  of  hus- 
bandry, their  disregard  for  comfort  in  their  houses, 
their  ancient  hospitable  customs,  and  their  language 
undergo  no  sensible  change.  They  frequently  pass 
the  winter  evenings  reciting  traditionary  poems  in 
Gaelic  j  and  I  have  known  many  who  might,  with 
more  propriety,  be  called  faithful  counterparts  of  the 
Highlanders  who  fought  at  Culloden,  than  can  now, 
from  the  changes  which  have  during  the  last  fifty 
years  taken  place,  be  found  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 


If  he  cannot  easily  get  a  suitable  farm  near  where  he  lives,  he 
will  sell  off  all  that  is  cumbrous,  and  with  a  few  necessary  articles, 
pushes  forward  into  the  western  countries;  where  he  chooses  a 
farm,  erects  a  log  hut,  and  commences  operations,  regardless  of  all 
human  beings. 
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In  many  instances,  as  warm  u  veneration  for  the 
memory  of*  the  Stuarts  exists  among  the  old  High- 
landers  who  settled,  about  forty  years  ago,  in  different 
parts  of  America,  as  was  ever  felt  for  that  family  in 
Scotland ;  but  witii  this  difference,  that  they  are 
sincerely  and  faithfully  attached  to  the  present  royal 
family.  The  enthusiasm  of  those  brave  Celts  is  by 
no  means  of  a  rebellious  and  turbulent  nature.  They 
merely  cJierish  a  kind  and  filial  remembrance  for  per- 
sons whom  they  consider  to  have  been  unfortunate, 
and  for  whom  all  the  associations  of  childhood  created 
respect.  Nothing  contributed  to  j)roduce  and  pre- 
serve these  feelings  more  than  the  legendary  tales, 
songs,  and  music  of  the  Highlanders.  That  states- 
man knew  the  human  heart  well  who  said,  "  Let  me 
write  the  songs  of  my  country,  and,  let  who  will 
make  the  laws,  I  will  rule  the  people."  * 

*  "  This  day's  journey,  seventeen  miles  only,  has  been  through 
a  dense  forest  of  primeval  wood.  The  road  muddy  and  heavy 
interrupted  by  wind-falls  (trees  laid  prostrate)  by  the  gales  of 
last  month.  I  have  seen  my  horses  well  rubbed  down  and  fed, 
and  have  now,  after  enjoying  a  substantial  dinner,  hastily  prepared 
by  the  landlady,  been  sitting  by  a  blazing  wood-fire  in  a  comfort- 
able parlour,  ornamented  with  common  pictures,  an  old  Dutch 
clock,  and  a  looking-glass,  the  frame  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

"  This  has  been  a  clear,  calm,  delightful  <  Indian  summer ' 
evening.  The  sun,  on  setting  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  far  western 
waters,  gilded  and  coloured  the  heavens  with  the  most  effulgent 
and  inimitable  brilliancy  ;  and  the  lake,  which  opens  broadly  before 
the  windows  of  this  room,  reflected  faithfully  the  rich  and  glorious 
splendour  of  the  sky.  In  the  southern  distance  appeared  several 
bluish  summits,  with  their  tops  brightly  tinged ;  they  rise  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  On  the  bosom  of 
the  lake'  there  floated  two  white  canoes,  several  boats  and  sloops, 
and  some  lovely  vessels,  American  schooners :  —  the  fields  and 
roads  in  view,  with  clumps  of  evergreens,  and  with  cattle  and 
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There  is  scarcely  a  Hijifhland  settlement  in  North 
America  in  which  tiiere  is  not  a  piper,  who  plays 
with  pfreat  spirit  the  same  wild  martial  music  which 
has  for  centuries  resounded  among  the  mountains 
and  glens  of  Lochaber,  Rannoch,  and  Aberfoil.  At 
their  weddings,  and  otleti  at  their  dances,  and  even 
at  their  militia  musters,  the  piper  is  considered  indis- 
pensable. At  their  dances  within  doors,  they,  how- 
ever, generally  prefer  the  old  H.ghland  fiddler,  or 
the  young  one  who  has  learnt  the  same  music,  which 
is  at  all  times  played  with  the  spirit  and  rapidity 
of  wliich  the  Scotv-^h  reels  and  strathspeys  are  so 
eminently  susceptible. 

Their  dancing  is  assuredly  at  the  very  antipodes 
of  our  fashionable  quadrilling;  with  them  every 
muscle  and  limb  is  actively  and  rapidly  engaged,  and 
they  often  maintain  the  floor  till  one,  whose  strength 
of  body  or  lungs  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  others, 


sheep  scattered  over  the  pastures,  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  charming  scene.  I  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  landscape  with 
more  heartfelt  pleasure  ;  my  eyes  and  mind  were  fastened  to  the 
admirable  picture,  but  I  was  suddenly  diverted  from  it.  In  the 
next  room,  I  heard  three  clear  sweet  voices  singing  prettily  and 
simply  together.  The  melody  brought  instantly  forth  all  the  as- 
sociations of  <  Auld  Langsync.'  The  song  was  Burns's  *  High- 
land Mary,'  and  sung  by  the  landlady's  three  little  girls,  with  all 
the  sweet  pathos  of  rural  innocence.  Spirit  of  Burns  I  could'st 
thou  but  reanimate  the  dust  that  sleeps  beneath  the  splendid  monu- 
ment in  St.  Michael's  '  kirk  yard,'  Dumfries,  to  enable  thee  to  put 
on  humanity,  and  travel  forth  to  hear  thy  pastorals  sung,  by  these 
1  ittle  maidens,  in  the  wilds  of  America.  The  father  of  these  children 
is,  by  descent,  a  German :  the  mother  was  born  in  America  of 
Scotch  parents."  — 

Extmctfrom  the  AtUtiors  Journal,  IIM  October,  1824. 
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yields  to  the  fatigue,  and  sits  down.  They  have 
always  dances  at  their  marriages,  and  also  when  the 
bride  arrives  at  her  lord's  house.  Christmas  is  also 
with  them  the  season  of  making  merry.  The  Low- 
land Scotch  have  dances  much  in  the  same  way  and 
on  the  same  occasions ;  indeed,  tliey  mix  much  with 
each  other,  as  the  neighbours  are  generally,  be  they 
of  what  country  they  may,  all  invited.  The  High- 
landers are  as  superstitious  in  America  as  they  are,  or 
were,  in  Scotland;  believing  in  second  sight,  ghosts, 
and  prognostics  of  good  or  evil  fortune. 

Of  the  Highlanders  who  settled  in  America  about 
fifty  years  ago,  there  are  numbers  still  living,  in  ex- 
cellent health  and  spirits,  although  from  seventy  to 
ninety  years  of  age.  They  relate  the  tales  of  their 
early  days,  and  the  recollections  of  their  native  land, 
with  enthusiastic  rapture ;  and  the  wish  to  tread  once 
more  on  ground  sacred  to  their  dearest  feelings,  and 
hallowed  from  containing  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors, 
seems  paramount  to  the  ties  of  property  and  every 
connection  which  binds  them  to  a  country  in  which 
they  have  so  long  been  domiciliated.  There  are 
but  few  indeed  that  I  ever  met  with  in  any  part  of 
America,  who  do  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
feel  a  lingering  wish  to  see  their  native  country ;  and 
although  prudence  or  necessity  forbids  their  doing 
so,  yet  nothing  appears  to  destroy  the  warm  affection 
they  retain  for  the  land  where  they  first  drew  breath. 
This  feeling  descends  to  all  their  offspring  born  in 
America,  and  all  call  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
endearing  name  of  "  home." 

Various  circumstances  connected  with  Scotland 
make  the  attacl  nent  which  her  children  retain  for 
a  country  to  which  destiny  allows  but  few  of  them  to 
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return,  differ  .widely  from  what  is  usually  observed 
among  the  natives  of  England  or  Ireland.  Among 
the  latter,  indeed,  both  the  recollection  of  their 
country  and  an  affection  for  relatives  are  strong ;  but 
the  comfort  they  usually  enjoy  in  America,  contrasted 
with  the  distress  to  which  they  were  inured,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  native  country, 
seems  to  extinguish  an  attachment  which  would 
otherwise  continue  to  be  warmly  cherished  by  a 
people  who  are  well  known  to  possess  strong  feelings 
and  affections. 

The  honest  pride  of  an  Englishman  makes  him 
consider  every  country  inferior  to  his  own,  nor  can 
he  on  earth  discover  a  nation  so  eminently  blessed 
as  England  is  with  comforts  and  advantages;  but, 
when  abroad,  he  seems  to  think  too  much  of  its  many 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  to  sigh  too  frequently  for 
its  sports  and  amusements,  to  support  that  spirit 
which  is  the  soul  of  adventure.  All  these  feelings 
are  natural,  but  they  check  the  ardour  which  conquers 
difficulties. 

With  the  native  of  North  Britain,  not  only  does 
the  education  he  receives  at  school,  and  the  principles 
inculcated  at  the  fireside  of  his  parents,  impress  on 
him,  as  well  as  the  usual  course  of  instruction  does 
on  the  native  of  England,  that  correctness  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct  are  essential  to  form  a  character 
that  will  succeed  in  the  world,  as  well  as  gain  the 
confidence  of  mankind  ;  but  the  lessons  of  early  life 
infuse  also,  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in 
Scotland,  a  spirit  which  endures  the  greatest  hard- 
ships without  repining,  wherever  a  manifest  utility  is 
to  be  attained. 

The  pride  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  the  natural 
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ascendency  >vhich  they  expect  to  acquire  in  society, 
by  persevering  exertion,  are  motives  that  have  an 
irresistible  influence  over  the  character  and  actions  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  left  Scotland  for 
other  countries.  The  vast  numbers  of  them,  also, 
who  meet  abroad,  form  attachments,  which  the  re- 
collections of  early  dayi^,  and  conversing  on  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  native  land,  strengthen 
and  maintain.  This  alone  is  the  cause  of  their  as- 
sisting, and  their  associating  so  much  with,  each 
other  in  distant  countries. 

The  amusements  of  the  farmers  and  other  inhabit- 
ants settled  in  the  British  colonies  are  much  the  same 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  before  leaving  the 
countries  from  whence  they  came.  Dances  on  many 
occasions  are  common ;  families  visit  each  other  at 
Christmas  and  New-Year*s-day ;  and  almost  all  that 
is  peculiar  to  Scotland  at  the  season  of  "  Hallowe'en" 
is  repeated.  Among  the  young  men,  feats  of  running, 
leaping,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  are  common ;  but 
that  in  which  they  most  delight  is  in  galloping  up 
and  down  the  country  on  horseback.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  farmers*  sons,  who  could  make  a  certain  live- 
lihood by  steady  labour,  acquire  a  spirit  for  bargain- 
making,  dealing  in  horses,  timber,  old  watches,  &c., 
in  order  to  become  what  they  consider  (by  being  idle) 
gentlemen :  those  who  lead  this  course  of  life  seldom 
do  any  good,  and  generally  turn  out  lazy,  drunken, 
dishonest  vagabonds.    :  '■ 

The  insufferable  forwardness  of  many  of  the  sons 
of  very  worthy  and  industrious  men  who  emigrated 
at  different  periods  to  America,  is  truly  disgusting. 
Their  fathers,  by  steady  labour  and  honesty,  have 
generally  some  valuable  property  in  land  and  cattle. 
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The  sons,  observing  few  in  better  circumstances  than 
themselves,  begin  to  think,  especially  if  they  have 
been  taught  a  little  learning  by  a  straggling  Irish 
schoolmaster,  or  by  a  disbanded  soldier,  ^that  they 
should  not  work  as  their  fathers  have  done ;  that 
"  scheming,"  or  «  head-work,"  will  answer  much 
better;  and  they  consequently  acquire,  in  a  short 
time,  the  vices,  principles,  and  manners  of  the  worst 
of  the  Americans.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Howison, 
when  he  says,  "  that  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  impudence, 
rascality,  and  villany  is  comprehended  in  the  epithet 
Scotch  Yankee" 

The  term  frolic  is  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  America, 
in  the  different  senses  in  which  it  is  there  used.  If 
a  goodwife  has  a  quantity  of  wool  or  flax  to  spin, 
she  invites  as  many  of  her  neighbours  as  the  house 
can  well  accommodate ;  some  bring  their  spinning- 
wheels,  others  their  cards.  They  remain  all  day  at 
work ;  and,  after  drinking  abundance  of  tea,  either 
go  home,  or  remain  to  dance  for  some  part  of  the  • 
night.     This  is  called  a  "  spinning  frolic." 

They  are  on  these  occasions,  as  well  as  at  other 
frolics,  joined  by  the  young  men  of  the  settlement, 
and  in  this  way  many  of  their  love-matches  are  made 
up.  When  a  farmer  or  new  settler  wants  a  piece  of 
wood  cut  down,  he  procures  a  few  gallons  of  rum  to 
drink  on  the  occasion,  and  sends  for  his  neighbours 
to  assist  him  in  levelling  the  forests.  This,  again,  is 
called  a  "  chopping  frolic." 

Where  husking  Indian  corn  is  a  matter  of  some 
moment,  the  young  men  and  women  assemble  alter- 
nately at  each  farmer's  house,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming the  job.  On  these  occasions,  which  they 
call  "  husking  frolics,"  they  have  rare  frolics  indeed; 
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tumbling  and  kissing  each  other  among  the  corn 
forming  a  prominent  share  of  the  amusement. 

Horse  races  have  long  been  favourite  amusements 
in  British  America  and  the  United  States ;  and,  if 
attended  with  no  other  good,  have  ceruinly  im- 
proved the  breed  of  horses.  * 

Driving  out  during  winter  in  sledges  or  carioles, 
is  much  indulged  in  ;  and  pic-nic  parties  in  summer 
and  winter  are  frequently  made  by  the  higher  classes. 

Ice-boats  placed  on  two  runners^  or  keels,  are 
occasionally  constructed;  and  steered  by  a  rudder, 
which  cuts  into  the  ice,  when  required  to  direct  the 
boat's  head  to  any  point.  These  have  been  con- 
trived to  sail  over  rivers  and  lakes,  not  only  before 
the  wind  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  but  also  to  beat  to  windward. 

Shooting  and  fishing  afford  abundant  sport  in  all 
the  colonies.  ■     ;  v.  ^ 

^  Hunting  deer,  or  deer-stalking,  requires  the  hunter 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of  these 
animals.  They  are  shot  by  the  deer-stalkers,  who 
bivouac  in  the  woods,  by  laying  "  in  wait"  for  them, 
or  by  worrying  them  with  dogs,  until  the  deer  take 
to  the  nearest  water,  when  the  animal  is  shot, 
drowned,  or  killed  with  a  bludgeon. 

Abundant,  however,  as  the  opportunities  of  fishing 
and  shooting  aro,  and  although  there  are,  strictly 
speaking,  no  game-laws,  yet  there  is  no  country  where 
the  people  care  less  for  wild  sports  than  in  America ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  poachers,  who  have  settled 
in  Canada,  care  even  less  than  the  other  settlers  for 
similar  sports  to  those  for  which  in  the  United  King- 
dom they  daily  incurred  the  risk  of  their  lives,  or  of 
transportation. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


SKETCH   OF   THE   NORTH   AMERICAN   INDIANS.* 


Few  enquiries  have  been  attended  with  more  per- 
plexity than  the  original  peopling  of  America ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  human  research  will  ever  solve  the 
question.  We  have  no  historical  data  to  guide  us. 
Chronology  and  written  records  are  confined  to  the 
world  as  known  to  us  before  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  all  opinions  respecting  America  before  that 
period  are  speculative,  and  end  only  in  conjecture. 
The  origin  of  the  natives,  and  that  of  the  wild  animals 
found  on  the  smallest  islands  in  the  Pacific,  are  equally 
enveloped  in  mysterious  darkness;  and  we  know 
only  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe 
which  affords  sustenance  for  man,  in  which  beings 
of  the  human  species  are  not  found. 

It  is  a  remarkable  physical  characteristic,  peculiar 
to  the  aborigines  of  America,  that  they  are,  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  extremity  of  Patagonia,  evi- 
dently the  same  race ;  the  •  <quimaux,  who  are  ap- 
parently of  Laplandish  or  of  Kamtschatkan  descent, 
forming  the  only  remarkable  exception. 

Under  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  the  north-west 
countries  of  Canada,  the  features,  forms,  and  com- 

*  This  sketch  is  abstracted  from  voluminous  materials,  col- 
lected by  the  author  in  various*parts  of  America,  which  he  intended 
to  arrange  for  publication ;  but  more  pressing  engagemehts  have 
compelled  him,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  abandon  this  object. 
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plexions  of  the  aborigines  are  nearly  the  same. 
Their  colour  is  a  shining  olive,  not  exactly  a  copper 
colour,  as  is  usually  stated :  the  stature  of  the  men 
is  generally  not  under  five  feet  nine  inches,  and 
often  six  feet.  Their  persons  are  sy metrically  pro- 
portioned, never  corpulent,  and  their  hands  and  feet 
small  and  finely  formed.  The  lower  part  of  the  face 
is  angular:  the  upper  part  rather  broad;  the  fore- 
head finely  shaped ;  the  eyes  deep  set,  black,  quick, 
and  piercing ;  the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks  promi- 
nent ;  the  nose  short,  sometimes  a  little  of  the  Roman  ; 
the  teeth  remarkably  white,  and  scarcely  ever  sub- 
ject to  decay ;  the  hair  dark,  sleek,  and  shining,  — 
it  never  curls ;  they  have  little  or  no  beard,  or  hair 
on  any  part  of  their  body,  except  the  head.  The 
aspect  of  the  Indian  is  stern  and  dignified,  and  his 
look  suspicious.  He  is  taciturn,  thoughtful,  and 
distrustful  in  making  his  replies.  .      * 

The  women  are  rather  of  low  stature,  naturally 
of  delicate  forms;  but,  being  domestic  drudges, 
become  thick  and  somewhat  coarse  as  they  advance 
in  years. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  now  very 
different  from  what  it  was  three  centuries  ago,  when 
the  whole  western  world  was  theirs ;  and  when  the 
whole  race  formed  patiiarchal  families,  or  tribes  of 
hunter^. 

Columbus,  in  describing  them  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  says :  —  "  I  swear  to  your  majesties  that 
there  is  not  a  better  people  in  the  world  than  these, 
more  affectionate,  affable,  or  mild.  They  love  their 
neighbours  as  themselves.  Their  language  is  the 
sweetest,  the  softest,  and  most  cheerful;  for  they 
always  speak  smiling ;   and  altliough  they  go  naked, 
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let  your  majesties  believe  me,  their  customs  are  very 
becoming ;  and  their  king,  who  is  served  with  great 
majesty,  has  such  engaging  manners,  that  it  gives 
great  pleasure  to  see  him  j  and  also  the  great  retention 
of  memory  of  that  people,  and  the  desire  of  knowledge, 
which  excites  them  to  ask  the  causes  and  effects  of 
things."  This  description  may  be  too  highly  coloured, 
for  it  does  not  bring  into  the  picture  their  natural 
passions,  as  displayed  in  war,  or  on  occasions  when 
their  spirit  of  revenge  exhibited  its  terrible  ferocity. 
Cartier,  on  visiting  Canada,  was  peaceably  received 
by  the  Indians.  The  avarice  of  the  fur  traders  after- 
wards supplied  the  natives  with  fatal  presents,  brandy 
and  fire-arms ;  and,  until  a  determination  was  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  to  possess  the 
country,  the  Indians  did  not  resist  the  inroads  of  those 
who  afterwards  deprived  them  of  the  territories 
which  they  held  by  the  free  gift  of  Heaven.  Even 
cursory  details  of  these  matter?  would  be  too  lengthy, 
and  I  must  confine  this  sketch  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes  scat- 
tered over  the  Canadas,  and  the  maritime  colonies  of 
British  America.  ,  - 

They  exhibit  at  the  present  day,  with  few  excep- 
tions, a  state  of  deplorable  wretchedness,  which 
claims  the  consideration,  not  only  of  the  government, 
but  of  every  reflecting  man. 

To  say  that  the  Indians  are  incapable  of  civilis- 
ation, would  be  to  express  the  most  gross  absurdity 
ever  uttered.  A  North  American  Indian,  except 
whc  maddened  or  stupified  by  the  intoxicating  li- 
qujrs  introduced  by  Europeans,  is  the  most  digni- 
fiec  person  in  the  world.  He  is  never  awkward,  never 
abashed,  never  ill  bred  —  never  intrusive.   The  grave. 
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dignified,  taciturn,  yet,  when  occasion  requires,  elo- 
quent, gentleman  of  nature,  has  not  been  properly 
respected  by  Europeans,  and  least  of  all  by  the 
English,  who,  to  our  disgrace  be  it  said,  have,  on 
almost  all  occasions,  treated  the 

"  Stoic  of  the  woods,  the  man  without  a  tear," 

with  contempt. 

The  proud  heart  of  the  Indian,  deprived  of  his 
beautiful  country,  the  forests  of  which  once  afforded 
him  abundant  game,  and  in  the  rivers  of  which  he 
alone  Bshed,  rather  than  submit  to  the  degradation  of 
working  for  the  robbers  who  now  despise  his  race, 
pines  in  silent  anguish,  while  he  beholds  the  melting 
away  of  his  tribe  amidst  the  encroachments  and 
prosperity  of  Europeans.     All  the  attempts  to  ame- 
liorate, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  raise  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  to  the  state  which  is  indisputably 
his  right,  are  useless  and  futile,  unless  we  convince 
him  that  he  is  respected,  and  that  we  are  at  last  to 
act  towards  him  with  justice.     The  schools  which  we 
have  pretended  to  establish,  the  religion  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  teach,  have  not,  let  well-mean- 
ing and  zealous  missionaries  state  or  write  what  they 
please,  been  as  yet  of  any  substantial  utility.     The 
Indian  must  have  the  place  to  which  he  has  a  right  in 
the  society  of  mankind,  and  he  must  believe  that  he 
is  respected  before  he  will  embrace  civilisation,  or 
.  adopt  those  arts,  and  learn  that  knowledge,  which 
are  necessary  to  obtain  the  comforts  of  life,  or  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  men  who,  from  the  en- 
croachments of  Europeans,  cease  to  be  a  nation  of 
hunters. 

I  have  heard  it  contended,  "  that  experience  has 
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ascertained  this  simple  fact,  that  it  i^  a  folly  to  at- 
tempt civilising  the  Indians."  This  has  heen  insisted 
on,  particularly  by  certain  persons  in  the  United 
States,  as  an  argument  for  removing  the  Indians 
beyond  the  Mississippi ;  which  has  partially  been  ac- 
complished by  Congress,  with  some  justice,  and, 
it  is  true,  without  violence  to  the  Indians,  by  giving 
them  a  tolerable  sum  as  a  consideration  for  leaving 
the  country. 

But  to  say  that  experience  proves  it  a  folly  to  ci- 
vilise the  Indians,  is  absolute  and  untrue.  We  have 
too  many  examples  to  refute  the  assertion.  William 
Penn  always  said,  "  Do  not  abuse  them,  but  let 
them  have  justice,  and  you  win  them ;"  and  the  in- 
fluence of  this  extraordinary  man  over  the  Iidians 
was  acquired  by  treating  them  with  uniform  justice 
and  becoming  respect. 

One  of  the  United  States*  Commissioners  for  In- 
dian Affairs  writes  :  —  "  The  condition  of  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  is  very  prosperous.  The  Cherokees 
can,  1  think,  dispose  of  28,000  bushels  of  corn  this 
season,  and  the  Creeks  50,000  bushels,  which  is  over 
and  above  their  own  consumption.  Education  is 
becoming  an  interesting  topic.  Five  schools  have 
been  and  are  now  being  established  among  the  Creeks, 
independent  of  the  benevolent  schools.  The  Che- 
rokees have  employed  four  native  teachers,  at  400 
dollars  each,  and  Mr.  C  uess,  the  inventor  of  the  al- 
phabet, at  400  dollars,  thus  consuming  their  own  fund 
of  2000  dollars.  This  is  to  the  Indian  nations  a  most 
interesting  time." 

The  unjustifiable  conduct  of  Europeans,  and  the 
wrong,  although  sincere,  plan  of  civilisation  adopted 
by  all  missionaries,  except  the  Jesuits,  have  formed 
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the  real  causes  which  have  prevented  the  Indians 
from  becoming  a  civilised,  agricultural,  and  educated 
people. 

When  the  Canadas,  and  other  countries  in  North 
America,  were  colonised  by  the  French,  Catholic 
missionaries  engaged  zealously  in  the  conversion  of 
the  various  Indian  tribes;  and  they  certainly  were 
successful  in  persuading  them  to  embrace  the  Romish 
faith.  Their  wonderful  success  in  changing,  for  the 
time,  the  belief  of  such  numerous  tribes  appears,  at 
first,  astonishing;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  Indians  all  over  America,  like  all  ignorant  peo- 
ple, are  extremely  superstitious  and  fascinated,  or 
awed  by  whatever  appeared  mysterious.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  difficult  to  induce  them  to  listen,  arid 
soon  afler  to  believe,  whatever  appeared  to  them 
marvellous. 

The  missionaries  neglected  to  prepare  them  to 
comprehend  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  teach- 
ing them  useful  knowledge  of  other  matters ;  and  they 
also  neglected  to  convince  them,  by  example  and 
persuasion,  of  the  security  and  comfort  of  civilisation. 
Experience  may  now  surely  convince  us,  that,  so  long 
as  the  Indians  retain  their  primitive  barbarity,  all  that 
the  Catholic  or  other  missionaries  have  done,  or  may 
do,  will  not  produce  any  lasting  good ;  nor  will  they 
acknowledge  the  Roman  Catiiolic,  or  any  Christian 
creed  but  as  long  as  they  wander  among  Europeans. 
At  Cagnawagha,  nine  miles  above  Montreal,  the  de- 
scendants of  a  tribe  of  the  once  powerful  Iroquois 
nations  settled.  They  had  been  brought  up  from 
their  infancy  under  the  Catholic  priests;  but  in 
1779,  a  colony  of  them  emigrated  west  about  three 
thousand  miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchawan,  be- 
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yond  Lake  Superior.  They  and  many  of  the  Algon- 
quins  resumed  the  primitive  life  of  hunters,  and  soon 
forgot  or  abandoned  the  rehgion  taught  them  by  the 
missionaries. 

Had  the  missionaries,  who  were  so  devotedly  en- 
gaged in  the  conversion  of  the  savages,  commenced 
by  teaching  them  some  of  the  useful  arts,  and  by  that 
means  prepared  their  minds  gradually  for  objects  of 
greater  magnitude ;  had  they  endeavoured  to  direct 
their  attention  to  agriculture,  which  would^  insensibly 
attach  them  to  one  spot,  by  giving  them  a  regard  for 
the  importance  of  property ;  and,  in  a  word,  had 
they  endeavoured  to  convince  the  wandering  tribes, 
that  the  arts  of  civilisation  would  add  to  their  com- 
fort, by  ensuring  a  certain,  instead  of  a  precarious 
subsistence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  labours 
would  have-been  successful. 

But  their  great  object  was  to  make  converts  of  the 
Indians ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  not  only  habitu- 
ated but  naturalised  themselves  to  savage  life  and 
manners. 

The  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  although  they,  perhaps, 
had  less  piety,  understood  human  nature  better,  and 
consequently  succeeded  in  making  the  aborigines  use- 
ful, by  introducing  them  to  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  useful  arts,  when  applied  to  agriculture  and  other 
purposes. 

Among  the  descendants  of  the  various  tribec,  a 
very  few  have  become  stationary.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  villages  within  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  plant  a  little 
Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  but  not  a  fifth  part  of 
what  is  necessary  for  their  consumption.  The  men, 
dispirited,  are  inclined  to  indolence,  and  seldom  do 
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more  than  wander  in  the  woods  with  their  gun,  or, 
with  a  fishing  spear  on  the  water  in  a  canoe.  The 
women  cultivate  their  small  gardens,  perform  all 
the  domestic  drudgery  of  cooking  and  nursing,  and 
employ  themselves  also  in  making  boxes,  baskets, 
and  mocassins.  The  men  arz  not  reconciled  to  re- 
main stationary  in  the  villages,  much  less  when  they 
live  in  wigwamSf  or  tents ;  and  as  the  hunting  grounds 
possessed  by  their  forefathers  are  now  chiefly  oc- 
cupied oy  Europeans,  and  the  game  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed,  the  Indians,  wiio  are  scattered  among  the 
settlements,  have  become  generally  lazy  vagrants, 
immoderately  fond  of  spirituous  liquors. 
.  .  They  are  decreasing  rapidly  in  numbers.  Society, 
instead  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  has  brought 
on  them  every  variety  of  misery,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  country,  and  levelling  the  forest  which  once 
furnished  them  the  certain  means  of  subsistence ; 
and,  worse  than  all,  by  the  introduction  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  a  train  of  diseases  of  which  they  were 
ignorant,  and  neither  knew  how  to  prevent  nor 
cure. 

The  Five  Nations,  who  before  tht,  American  re- 
volution were  so  powerful,  and  for  a  long  period 
allied  by  an  offensive  and  defensive  league,  were  the 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Se- 
necas :  the  Tuscaroras  afterwards  became  a  party. 
Their  power  is  now  dwindled  to  insignificance,  and, 
in  the  event  of  another  war,  they  will  be  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  friends  or  enemies. 

The  descendants  of  the  Huron  tribe,  once  so  nu- 
merous, are  now  reduced  to  about  200,  and  live 
principally  in  the  village  of  Lorette,  near  Quebec. 
They  are  in  a  great  measure  stationary,  and  form  the 
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principal  exception  to  the  vagrant  life  led  by  the 
other  Indians  of  Canada. 

The  Mickmack  and  Richibuctu  Indians  formerly 
inhabited  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  Nova  Scotia, .  and  Cape  Breton.  The 
Richibuctus  have  become  extinct ;  but  four  or  five 
hundred  families  of  the  Mickmacks  are  still  roving 
among  the  woods  and  along  the  rivers  and  shores  of 
those  countries.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
vagrants  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  remain  but  a 
short  time  at  any  one  place.  They  are  idle  and  fond 
of  spirits,  but  chaste  and  honest.  They  have  cer- 
tain places  of  rendezvous,  already  mentioned,  where 
they  assemble  about  midsummer,  and  meet  their 
chief.  The  priest  meets  them  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  confessions,  saying  mass, 
baptizing  children,  and  uniting  in  matrimony  those  in- 
clined to  marry.  Afler  remaining  a  short  time,  they 
gather  up  their  blankets  and  other  "  traps,"  roll  up  the 
bark  that  covered  their  wigwam,  put  all  into  a  birch 
bark  canoe,  and,  embarking  with  squaw  (wife)  and 
papouses  (children),  resume  their  accustomed  roving 
life.  The  Abenaki  tribe,  at  one  time  very  powerful, 
consists  at  present  chiefly  of  a  few  families,  who 
rendezvous  at  a  village  on  the  river  St.  Francis.  They 
are  wretchedly  poor,  and  live  in  about  40  huts.  Others 
live  in  a  small  village  at  Be9ancour:  they  are  all 
Catholics,  and  cultivate  a  little  maize  and  potatoes. 

The  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Labrador 
and  Hudson  Bay,  are  the  most  rude  and  filthy  of 
all  the  savage  tribes;  yet  the  Moravians  at  Nain 
(Labrador),  and  some  of  the  Ashing  adventurers, 
induce  them  to  engage  in  the  fisheries.  The  Montag- 
nais,  a  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  Indians,  were  formerly 
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spread  over  an  immense  tract  of  country.  They 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as 
the  Saguenay,  the  banks  of  the  Ottawas,  and  a  great 
extent  of  the  country  north  and  west  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. They  are  of  moderate  stature,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  of  great  dexterity,  and  about  1000  are 
still  known  to  wander  over  various  parts  of  Canada. 

The  Chepeweyans  are  the  most  remote  of  all  the 
tribes  in  a  north-west  direction  from  Lake  Superior. 
Their  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  been  confined 
to  the  merchants  and  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  North  West  Company.  They  speak  a  copious 
language,  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  described 
by  the  fur  traders  as  sober,  timorous,  vagrant,  and 
selfish.  Plurality  of  wives  is  common  among  them. 
They  do  not  affect  that  cold  reserve,  at  meeting  with 
strangers,  that  is  common  to  all  the  other  tribes,  and. 
they  communicate  freely  all  the  knowledge  they 
possess. 

They  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  have  their 
conjurors  and  priests. 

Their  idea  of  the  creation  is  curious.  The  world, 
they  believe,  was  at  first  one  vast  sea,  inhabited  only 
by  an  extraordinary  bird,  whose  eyes  were  fire,  whose 
glances  were  lightning,  and  the  flapping  of  whose 
wings  was  thunder. 

On  his  descent  from  above,  and  touching  the 
ocean,  the  earth  instantly  arose,  clothed  with  ver- 
dure and  trees.  This  mighty  bird  then  called  forth 
from  the  earth  all  the  variety  of  animals,  except  the 
Chepeweyans,  who  were  produced  from  a  dog  and  a 
woman ;  and,  having  finished  his  work,  made  an 
arrow,  which  was  to  be  preserved  with  great  care, 
and  to  remain  untouched;  but  that  the  Chepewe- 
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yans  were  so  ilevoid  of  understanding  as  to  carry  it 
away ;  which  act  of  disobedience  so  enraged  the 
great  bird,  that  he  has  never  since  appeared.  They 
believe  that  immediately  after  death  they  arrive  in 
another  world,  on  the  bank  of  a  large  river ;  on  which 
they  embark  in  a  stone  canoe ;  and  that  they  are 
carried  along  by  the  current  to  a  great  lake,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  delightful  island,  and  in  the 
view  of  it  they  hear  that  judgment  pronounced  which 
determines  their  eternal  happiness  or  misery.  If 
their  .good  actions  weigh  down  their  bad  deeds,  they 
are  landed  on  the  island,  where  they  are  to  enjoy 
everlasting  felicity;  if  not,  the  canoe  sinks  and 
leaves  them  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  where  they  are 
punished  by  beholding  for  ever  the  reward  enjoyed 
by  the  good. 

The  Indians  of  Lower  Canada  are  degraded  by 
the  low  vices  of  Europe ;  and  the  Catholic  clergy  are 
zealously  endeavouring  to  bring  them  back  to  sobriety, 
and  to  induce  them  to  confine  their  attention  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil.  But  the  task  is  now  difficult,  though 
not  impossible. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  Mohawks,  who  were  always 
the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  the  Iroquois 
nations,  are  principally  settled  on  the  Ouse,  or 
Grand  River,  at  the  village  of  Brandtford,  so  called 
in  honour  of  their  chief.  Captain  Brandt,  son  of  the 
chief  who  is  so  well  known  as  a  leader  of  the  Indians 
on  the  English  side  during  the  American  revolu- 
tionary war.  Captain  Brandt  is  a  very  intelligent 
and  educated  man.  He  was  elected  a  member  to 
represent  Haldimand  in  the  provincial  parliament 
some  time  time  ago,  but  was  from  some  cause  pre- 
vented from  taking  his  seat. 
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The  principal  villages  or  meeting-places  of  the 
Indians  in  Upper  Canada  are  on  the  Grand  River* 
consisting  of  about  SOOO  Mohawk,  Cayuga,  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Seneca,  and  Tuscarora  Indians.  A  few 
only,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, are  Christians.  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Canada  Conference  for  1827,  states,  "they are,  how- 
ever, less  addicted  to  intoxication  than  their  Christian 
brethren,  if  we  except  those  who  were  converted  in 
the  late  revivals ;  and  it  is  a  most  mortifying  circum- 
stance, that  when  our  missionary,  Mr.  Torrey,  has 
urged  the  pagan  Indians  to  embrace  Christianity,  they 
have  objected  by  saying,  *  The  Christians  drink  more 
whisky  than  we.* "  The  Mohawks  at  Doveville, 
Grand  River,  are  Chriftia  s,  and  are  stated  to  be 
rather  more  industrious  ai  (■  oer  than  most  of  the 
other  Indians. 

On  the  River  Thames,  falling  into  Lake  St.  Clair, 
there  are  about  220  Delaware  Indians,  and  about 
260  of  the  Chepewey  nation ;  they  have  a  reserve  of 
several  thousand  acres. 

On  the  River  Credit,  government  built,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  part  of  their  reserve,  several 
houses  for  the  Indians,  and  about  forty  families  are 
settled  there:  they  have  a  meeting-house,  which 
serves  as  a  school,  and  a  methodist  missionary  resides 
among  them.  These  Indians  are  of  the  Mississagua 
tribe,  and  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  be 
educated :  several  of  the  latter  have  been  even  en- 
gaged in  instructing  their  parents.  They  subscribe 
for  newspapers,  and  pay  for  them  regularly  j  they 
have  a  good  saw~mill :  they  make  sleighs,  and  many 
wooden  articles  for  sale,  and  each  dwelling  has  a 
garden  attached. 
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At  Grape  Island,  Bay  of  Quints,  containing  about 
twenty  acres,  several  Indians  have  been  persuaded  to 
settle,  and  another  island  has  been  obtained  for  them 
by  the  Missionary  Society,  by  paying  a  claim  on  it 
of  about  27/.  These  Indians  have  been  instructed  in 
useful  knowledge,  in  agriculture  and  common  trades. 
Indian  chapels  are  built  (one  on  each)  on  three  islands 
in  Rice  Lake ;  and  missionaries  visit  the  Indians  on 
the  Ottawa  and  other  parts.  The  majority,  however, 
have  not  embraced  Christianity,  and  their  objections 
are  4iot  only  curious,  but,  on  the  score  of  morality, 
difficult  to  refute. 

The  missionaries  of  the  various  Christian  denomin- 
ations have  zealously,  and,  I  believe,  sincerely,  endea- 
voured to  civilise  the  Indians.  Unfortunately  for 
Christianity,  the  ministers  of  each  sect  have  advanced 
instruction  in  a  diiFerent  spirit  and  with  a  different 
interpretation.  The  Indians  have,  in  perplexity, 
doubted,  or,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  argued 
on  the  data  of  natural  religion ;  and  the  co'isequence, 
generally  speaking,  is,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
aborigines  of  North  America  believe  with  sincerity  in 
revelation  according  to  Scripture  testimony. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  difference  between  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  American  Indian  and  that 
of  the  African  negro.  The  latter,  sullenly,  it  is  true, 
submits  to  slavery,  the  former  disdains  the  most  slen- 
der idea  of  servitude.  Rather  than  submit  to  labour 
for  others,  he  will  endure  the  most  excruciating  and 
prolonged  torture,  without  uttering  a  complaint,  or 
exhibiting  a  convulsion. 

The  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
great  lakes  still  live  in  the  primitive  hunter  state; 
but  what  we  term  civilisation  is  travelling  rapidly 
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west,  and  either  driving  the  Indians  before  it,  or 
destroying  them  in  its  course.  An  old  Indian  chife, 
speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Europeans  towards  his 
countrymen,  said,  — "  They  drove  us  baclc  from 
time  to  time  into  the  wilderness,  far  from  the  water, 
and  the  fish,  and  the  oysters.  They  have  destroyed 
the  game;  our  people  have  wasted  away,  and  now 
we  live  miserable  and  wretched,  while  they  are 
enjoying  our  fine  and  beautiful  country." 

It  is  indeed  true  that,  in  the  countries  east  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  and  of  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron,  the  remnant  of  the  Indians,  both  men  and 
women,  present  a  most  disheartening  spectacle  of 
squalidness  and  poverty :  they  wander  about  among 
the  settlements,  debased  and  dispirited ;  their  proud 
native  courage  daunted  by  the  power  or  cunning  of 
their  white  Neighbours.  Civilisation  has  overwhelmed, 
not  improved  them ;  it  has  advanced,  carrying  along 
with  it  pestilence,  intemperance,  fire-arms,  and  that 
surer  exterminator  of  aboriginal  rights,  trade.  The 
latter  has  increased  their  appetites,  and  diminished 
their  means  of  happiness. 

They  loiter  in  the  villages,  or  linger  among  the 
settlements,  which  are  full  of  comfort  to  all  but  the 
original  occupants  of  the  country.  Their  hunting- 
grounds  have  been  transformed  into  corn-fields,  but 
the  harvest  is  not  for  them. 

Their  natural  virtues  and  vices  are  prominent  only 
among  those  who  have  resisted  intemperance.  The 
women  are  chaste,  modest,  and  seldom  if  ever  drink 
spirituous  liquors  j  but  their  misery  and  laborious 
occupations  are  augmented  by  the  debasement  of 
their  husbands. 

The  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  Indians,  par- 
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ticularly  of  the  old  chiefs,  are  still  occasionally  to  be 
observed  in  as  full  force  as  when  Charlevoix  described 
them ;  and  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
hunting  Indians  appear  unchanged. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  still,  with  them,  the  only 
pursuits  in  which  they  deign  to  procure  food :  any 
attempt  at  agriculture  is  the  lot  of  the  women.  A 
known  Indian  curse  is,  "  May  you  be  compelled 
by  hunger  to  till  the  ground ! " 

They  never  increased  rapidly  in  numbers.  No 
wandering  nation  ever  became  populous.  Hunt- 
ing prevents,  and  war  destroys,  the  increase  of  man- 
kind. It  would  appear  that  war  and  hunting  supplants 
love :  for  among  them  the  passion  is  certainly  not 
ardent.  Buffon  contends  that  nature  has  dented  them 
the  faculty  of  love.  He  is,  however,  egregiously  in- 
correct when  he  says,  «  their  love  for  parents  and 
children  is  extremely  weak,  and  that  the  bonds  of  the 
most  intimate  of  all  societies,  those  of  the  same  family, 
are  feeble ; "  for  they  lament  bitterly  on  the  death  of 
their  friends,  and  howl  at  their  funeral  solemnities. 

Jefferson,  who  understood  the  Indian  character 
better,  admits  they  have  little  ardour  for  the  female  ; 
but  concludes  that  the  whites,  reduced  to  the  same  diet 
and  exercise,  would  be  equally  defective. 

Precarious  subsistence,  a  wandering  life,  and  the 
mothers  giving  suck  to  the  children  sometimes  for  six 
or  seven  years,  may  be  considered  the  causes  which 
prevent  their  rearing  a  numerous  offspring.  1         ,     ; 

Indian  women,  when  married  to  the  fur  traders, 
who  feed  them  and  their  children  regularly,  exempt 
them  from  excessive  drudgery,  keep  them  stationary, 
and  unexposed  to  accident,  produce  and  raise  as  many 
children  as  white  women. 
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The  ties  of  friendship  are  lasting  between  man  and 
man  among  the  Indians.  An  Iroquois,  who  was  a 
Christian,  but  not  living  according  to  the  precepts 
taught  hun  by  the  missionary,  was  threatened  with 
future  damnation.  He  asked  if  his  friend,  who  died 
some  time  before,  was  in  hell.  The  missionary  said, 
"  No."  The  Indian  replied,  "  Well,  i'^en.  ?on*t 
go  there." 

They  are  very  superstitious,  and  believe  in  dreams, 
apparitions,  aud  all  their  jugglers  tell  them.  Their 
language  is  metaphorical,  harmonious,  bold,  and  ener- 
getic. Its  intonation,  emphasis,  and  tones  resemble 
Greek  more  than  any  of  the  languages  of  the  old  world. 
Revenge  is  their  domipant  passion.  Like  Homer's 
heroes,  they  believe  that  the  shades  of  their  departed 
friends  call  for  revenge ;  and  they  conceal  their  pur- 
pose for  years,  if  a  proper  opportunity  does  not  offer 
to  satiate  their  resentment  They  consider  our  man- 
ner of  bringing  up  youth  useless  to  them.  They  never 
punish  their  children.  To  their  enemies  they  are 
malignant,  cruel,  and  inexorable.  To  their  friends 
they  are  steadfast  in  their  attachments.  They  have 
little  gaiety  of  disposition ;  but  their  music  and 
dancing  is  wild  and  passionate. 

At  no  period  do  they  appear  to  have  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sciences.  When  America  was  dis- 
covered, they  had  neither  forges,  ploughs,  nor  looms. 
Bark  canoes,  or  wooden  ones  hollowed  out  by  burn- 
ing; fishing-hooks  made  of  bone,  and  lines  made 
of  the  entrails  or  skins  of  animals;  clubs  hard- 
ened in  th&  fire ;  lances  armed  with  flint  or  bone ; 
bows,  with  arrows  pointed  in  the  same  way;  were 
the  only  articles  which  they  made.    The  gun,  toma- 
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hawk,  and  scalping-knife  have  since  been  substituted 
for  the  bow  and  lance. 

Their  architecture  arrived  at  little  more  than  rude 
erections.  Some  exceptions  appeared  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  but  these  were  few ;  and  conical  wigwams, 
covered  with  the  rinds  of  trees,  have  constituted  their 
dwellings. 

They  esteem  our  labours  as  slavish  and  base.  They 
care  not  for  riches ;  and  whatever  they  have  they 
consume,  without  adding  to  their  stock,  depending 
on  chance  for  future  provision. 

They  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  give  a  share 
of  their  food  and  habitations  freely  ;  but  if  they  enter 
the  houses  of  Europeans,  they  seldom  meet  with  the 
same  kind  treatment ;  and,  to  the  everlasting  shame  of 
Christians,  they  have  treated  the  Indian,  as  if  he  were 
not  of  the  human  race,  or  not  under  the  protection  of 
the  same  God. 

Order  and  gravity  prevail  at  their  councils.  The 
old  men  occupy  the  first,  warriors  the  next,  and  women 
the  third  places.  The  latter  listen  attentively  to  all 
that  passes,  register  it  in  their  memories,  and  trans- 
mit it  to  their  children.  While  an  orator  speaks,  the 
assembly  listens  with  profound  silence ;  and  when  he 
has  finished,  a  little  time  is  allowed  to  elapse,  to  leave 
him  the  opportunity  of  recollecting  any  thing  he  may 
have  omitted.  Their  speeches  are  grave  and  deli- 
berate. They  never  interrupt  a  speaker;  and,  in 
conversation,  never  contradict  one  another.  They 
listen  with  patience :  and  seeming,  by  their  not  ne- 
gativing what  is  told  them  by  strangers,  to  assent  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  speak,  the  missionaries 
have  often  been  misled  into  the  belief  of  having  con- 
verted the   Indians,   when  they  have  only  yielded 
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to  listen  from    a  hereditary   rule   or   standard  of 
politeness. 

Eloquence  in  council,  and  courage  in  war,  are  their 
ruling  passions ;  and  the  irresistible  motive  for  war  is 
revenge.  When  young,  they  are  hunters  and  warriors ; 
when  old,  they  become  counsellors.  They  are  not 
averse  to  social  life  j  but  the  principle  of  their  society 
forbids  all  compulsion :  they  can  only  be  influenced, 
not  commanded.  The  hunting  Indian  will  scarcely 
work  for  any  reward :  it  sinks  him  from  what  he  con- 
siders the  high  condition  of  a  huntsman,  warrior,  and 
statesman,  to  that  of  a  slave,  peasant,  or  mechanic. 
The  love  of  independence,  the  great  instinct  of 
nature,  is  paramount  to  every  consideration  with  the 
Indian.  ' 

To  guide  a  canoe,  to  fish,  hunt,  and  fight,  are  his 
necessary  acquirements.  His  talents  are,  oratory, 
address  in  negotiation,  patience,  and  travelling  long 
without  food.  Their  chiefs  acquire  an  ascendency  by 
a  warlike  aspect,  and  a  strong  and  terrible  voice ; 
but  eloquence  and  daring  exploits  are  still  greater  re- 
commendations. 

In  negotiations  they  use  collars  or  belts  of  wam- 
pum, which  are  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  six 
inches  in  breadth,  and  ornamented  with  small  shells. 
No  transaction  can  be  entered  into  without  the  inter- 
vention of  these  belts ;  which  serve,  in  the  absence 
of  writing,  the  place  of  contracts  or  obligations. 
They  preserve  them  for  many  years  ;  and  their  dis- 
tinctive marks  are  well  known  to  their  sachems  or 
elders.  To  raise  the  hatchet  is  to  proclaim  war ;  to 
bury  it  is  to  enter  on  terms  of,  or  to  conclude,  peace. 

Such  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  North  America ;  and  such  are 
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they  still  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  great  lakes,  except  where  the  fur  traders  have 
corrupted  them  by  increasing  their  wants,  and  teach- 
ing them  the  tricks  of  bargain-making ;  and,  by  per- 
suasion and  example,  have  made  them  more  sensual, 
immodest,  and  unchaste. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  remnant  of  the  Indian 
tribes  scattered  among  the  European  settlements  will 
ever  be  brought  generally  to  improve  their  morals  or 
their  condition. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Message  of  Ge- 
neral Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
Congr  o.,,  will  illustrate  the  policy  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  statesmen  of  that  country,  in  respect  to 
the  aborigines :  — 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure,"  says  the  President,  "  to 
announce  to  Congress  that  the  benevolent  policy  of 
the  government,  steadily  pursued  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians  be- 
yond the  white  settlements,  is  approaching  to  a  happy 
consummation.  Two  important  tribes  have  accepted 
the  provision  made  for  their  removal  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress ;  and  it  is  believed  that  their  example 
will  induce  the  remaining  tribes  also  to  seek  the  same 
obvious  advantages. 

"  The  consequences  of  a  speedy  removal  will  be 
important  to  the  United  States,  to  individual  states, 
and  to  the  Indians  themselves.  The  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages which  it  promises  to  the  government  are 
the  least  of  its  recommendations.  It  puts  an  end  to 
all  possible  danger  of  collision  between  the  authori- 
ties of  the  general  and  state  governments  on  account 
of  the  Indians.  It  will  place  a  dense  and  civilised 
population  in  large  tracts  of  country  now  occupied 
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by  a  few  savage  hunters.  By  opening  the  whole 
territory  between  Tennessee,  on  the  north,  and  Loiiisi. 
ana,  on  the  south,  to  the  settlement  of  the  whites,  it 
will  incalculably  strengthen  the  south-western  fron- 
tier,  and  render  the  adjacent  states  strong  enough  to 
repel  future  invasion  without  remote  aid.  It  will 
relieve  the  whole  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  Alabama,  of  Indian  occupancy,  and  enable 
those  states  to  advance  rapidly  in  population,  wealth, 
and  power.  It  will  separate  the  Indians  from  imme- 
diate contact  with  settlements  of  whites  ;  free  them 
from  the  power  of  the  states ;  enable  them  to  pursue 
happiness  in  their  own  way,  and  under  their  own 
rude  institutions ;  will  retard  the  progress  of  decay, 
which  is  lessening  their  numbers  ;  and,  perhaps,  cause 
them  gradually,  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  through  the  influence  of  good  counsels,  to 
cast  oif  their  savage  habits,  and  become  an  interest- 
ing, civilised,  and  Christian  community.  These  con- 
sequences, some  of  them  so  certain,  and  the  rest  so 
probable,  make  the  complete  execution  of  the  plan 
sanctioned  by  Congress  at  their  last  session  an  object 
of  much  solicitude. 

"  Toward  the  aborigines  of  the  country  no  one 
can  indulge  a  more  friendly  feeling  than  myself,  or 
would  go  farther  in  attempting  to  reclaim  them  from 
their  wandering  habits,  and  make  them  a  happy  and 
prosperous  people.  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  them  my  own  solemn  convictions  of  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  General  Government  in  relation 
to  the  state  authorities.  For  the  justice  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  states  within  the  scope  of  their  reserved 
powers,  they  are  not  responsible  to  this  government. 
As  individuals,  we  may  entertain  and  express  our 
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opinions  of  their  acts ;  but,  as  a  government,  we  have 
as  httle  right  to  control  them  as  we  have  to  prescribe 
laws  to  foreign  nations. 

**  With  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  have,  with  great 
unanimity,  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  li- 
beral offers  presented  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  and 
have  agreed  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  river. 
Treaties  have  been  made  with  them,  which,  in  due 
season,  will  be  submitted  for  consideration.  In  ne- 
gotiating these  treaties,  they  were  made  to  under- 
stand their  true  condition  ;  and  they  have  preferred 
maintaining  their  independence  in  the  westen.  lorests 
to  submitting  to  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which  they 
now  reside.  These  treaties,  being  probably  the  last 
which  will  ever  be  made  with  them,  are  characterised 
by  great  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
They  give  the  Indians  a  liberal  sum  in  consideration 
of  their  removal,  and  comfortable  subsistence  on  their 
arrival  at  their  new  homes.  If  it  be  their  real  inter- 
est to  maintain  a  separate  existence,  they  will  there 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  without  the  inconveniences  and 
vexations  to  which  they  would  unavoidably  have  been 
subject  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

"  Humanity  has  often  wept  over  the  fate  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  country  ^  and  philanthropy  has 
been  long  busily  employed  in  devising  means  to  avert 
it.  But  its  progress  has  never  for  a  moment  been 
arrested  j  and,  one  by  one,  have  many  powerful 
tribes  disappeared  from  the  earth.  To  follow  to  the 
tomb  the  last  of  his  race,  and  to  tread  on  the  graves 
of  extinct  nations,  excite  melancholy  reflections. 
But  true  philanthropy  reconciles  the  mind  to  these 
vicissitudes,  as  it  does  to  the  extinction  of  one  gene- 
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ration  to  make  room  for  another.  In  the  monuments 
and  fortresses  of  an  unknown  people,  spread  over  the 
extensive  regions  of  the  west,  we  behold  the  memo- 
rials of  a  once  powerful  race,  which  was  exterminated, 
or  has  disappeared,  to  make  room  for  the  existing 
savage  tribes.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this,  which, 
upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  human  race,  is  to  be  regretted.  Philanthropy 
could  not  wish  to  see  this  continent  restored  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  found  by  our  forefathers. 
What  good  man  would  prefer  a  country  covered  with 
forests,  and  ranged  by  a  few  thousand  savages,  to 
our  extensive  republic,  studded  with  cities,  towns, 
and  prosperous  farms,  embellished  with  all  the  im- 
provements which  art  can  devise  or  industry  exe- 
cute ;  occupied  by  more  than  twelve  millions  of 
happy  people,  and  filled  with  all  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  civilisation,  and  religion  ! 

"  The  present  policy  of  the  government  is  but  a 
continuation  of  the  same  progressive  change,  by  a 
milder  process.  The  tnbes  which  occupied  the 
countries  now  constituting  the  eastern  states  were 
annihilated,  or  have  melted  away  to  make  room  for 
the  whites.  The  waves  of  population  and  civilisation 
are  rolling  to  the  westward ;  and  we  now  propose  to 
acquire  the  countries  occupied  by  the  red  men  of  the 
south  and  west,  by  a  fair  exchange,  and,  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States,  to  send  them  to  a  land  where 
their  existence  may  be  prolonged,  and  perhaps  made 
perpetual.  Doubtless  it  will  be  painful  to  leave  the 
graves  of  their  fathers  ;  but  what  do  they  more  than 
our  ancestors  did,  or  than  our  children  are  now  doing  ? 
To  better  their  condition  in  an  unknown  land,  our 
forefathers  left  all  that  was  dear  in  early  objects. 
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Our  children,  by  thousands,  yearly,  leave  the  land  of 
their  birth,  to  seek  new  homes  in  distant  regions. 
Does  humanity  weep  at  these  painful  separations  from 
every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  with  which  the 
young  heart  has  become  entwined  ?  Far  from  it.  It 
is  rather  a  source  of  joy  that  our  country  affords 
scope  where  our  young  population  may  range  uncon^ 
strained  in  body  or  in  mind,  developing  the  power 
and  faculties  of  man  in  their  highest  perfection. 
These  remove  hundreds,  and  almost  thousands  of 
miles,  at  their  own  expense,  purchase  the  lands  they 
occupy,  avid  suppoit  themselves  at  their  new  home 
from  the  aiomer:  of  tiieir  arrival.  Can  it  be  cruel  in 
this  governmen  ,,  when,  by  events  which  it  cannot 
control,  the  Indian  is  made  discontented  in  his  an- 
cient f'.or.^e,  to  purci.'.se  his  lands,  to  give  him  a 
new  ahd  extensive  territory,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
his  removal,  and  support  hnu  a  year  in  his  new 
abode  ?  How  many  thousands  of  our  own  people 
would  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  removing  to 
the  west  on  such  conditions !  If  the  offers  made  to 
the  Indians  were  extended  to  them,  they  would  be 
hailed  with  gratitude  and  joy.  And  is  it  supposed 
that  the  wandering  savage  has  a  stronger  attachment 
to  his  home  than  the  settled,  civilised  Christian  ?  Is 
it  more  afflicting  to  him  to  leave  the  graves  of  his 
fathers  than  it  is  to  our  brothers  and  children  ? 
Rightly  considered,  the  policy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment towards  the  red  man  is  not  only  liberal,  but 
generous.  He  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  states,  and  mingle  with  their  population.  To  save 
him  from  this  alternative,  or  perhaps  from  utter  anni- 
hilation,  the  General  Government  kindly  offers  him  a 
new  home,  and  proposes  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of 
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his  removal  and  settlement.  In  the  consummation 
of  a  policy  originating  at  an  early  period,  and  steadily 
pursued  by  every  administration  within  the  present 
century,  —  so  just  to  the  states,  and  so  generous  to 
the  Indians,  —  the  executive  feels  it  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect the  co-operation  of  Congress,  and  of  all  good 
and  disinterested  men.  The  states,  moreover,  have 
a  right  to  demand  it.  It  was  substantially  a  part  of 
the  compact  which  made  them  members  of  our  con- 
federacy. With  Georgia  there  is  an  express  contract; 
with  the  new  states,  an  implied  one,  of  equal  obli- 
gation. Why,  in  authorising  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  to  form  consti- 
tutions, and  become  separate  states,  did  Congress 
include  within  their  limits  extensive  tracts  of  Indian 
lands,  and,  in  some  instances,  powerful  Indian  tribes? 
Was  it  not  understood  by  both  parties  that  the  power 
of  the  states  was  to  be  co-extensive  with  their  limits; 
and  that,  with  all  convenient  despatch,  the  general 
government  should  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  and 
remove  every  obstruction  to  the  complete  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  governments  over  the  soil  ?  Probably  not 
one  of  those  states  would  have  accepted  a  separate 
existence  (certainly  it  would  never  have  been  granted 
by  Congress)  had  it  been  understood  that  they  were 
to  be  confined  for  ever  to  those  small  portions  of  their 
nominal  territory,  the  Indian  title  to  which  had  at 
the  time  been  extinguished.  It  is,  therefore,  a  duty 
which  the  government  owes  to  the  new  states,  to 
extinguish,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Indian  title  to  all 
lands  which  Congress  themselves  have  included  with- 
in their  limits.  When  this  is  done,  the  duties  of  the 
General  Government,  in  relation  to  the  states  and 
Indians  within  their  limits,  are  at  an  end.    The  In- 
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dians  may  leave  the  state  or  not,  as  they  choose. 
The  purchase  of  their  lands  does  not  alter,  in  the 
least,  their  personal  relations  with  the  state  govern- 
ment. No  act  of  the  General  Government  has  ever 
been  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  states  jurisdiction 
over  the  persons  of  the  Indians.  That  they  possess, 
by  virtue  of  their  sovereign  power,  within  their  own 
limits,  in  as  full  a  manner  before  as  after  the  purchase 
of  the  Indian  lands  j  nor  can  this  government  add  to 
or  diminish  it.  May  we  not  hope,  therefore,  that  all 
good  citizens,  and  none  more  zealously  than  those 
who  think  the  Indians  oppressed  by  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  the  states,  will  unite  in  attempting  to  open 
the  eyes  of  those  children  of  the  forest  to  their  true 
condition,  and,  by  a  speedy  removal,  to  relieve  them 
from  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  present  or  pro- 
spective, with  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
threatened  ?  " 
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The  commerce  of  Canada,  since  the  time  it  became 
possessed  by  England,  has  advanced  in  importance 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  population  has  in- 
creased ;  accompanying  in  its  natural  course  the 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country,  when 
not  paralysed  or  impelled  by  war  or  casual  circum- 
stances. ' 

While  the  country  was  possessed  by  France,  trade, 
except  the  commerce  in  peltries,  was  nearly  altogether 
neglected.  A  few  ships,  it  is  true,  were  built  in  Ca- 
nada, and  sent  with  wood  to  France.  Seal  oil,  flour, 
and  pease,  in  trifling  quantities,  were  also  exported  j 
and  for  some  time  ginseng,  which  grows  wild  in 
abundance,  was  sent,  first  to  France,  and  then  to 
China,  the  only  country  which  at  that  time  afforded 
a  market  for  it,  to  the  value,  one  year,  of  500,000 
livres  (about  ^0,000/.).  This  trade  the  French  lost, 
from  not  having  patience  to  cure  the  ginseng,  and 
thus  imposing  a  bad  article  on  the  Chinese. 

The  balance  of  trade  was  always  greatly  against 
the  colony,  and  the  difference  was  remitted  to  France 
in  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  by  the  intendant-general, 
for  the  expenses  of  Lhe  civil  and  military  govern- 
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ment,  and  for  the  cost  of  public  works.  The  greatest 
exports  of  Canada,  previous  to  i7'^9,  appear,  by 
existing  statements,  to  have  amounted  only  to  the 
value  of — 

^88,333     6  8  in  furs. 

10,416  13  4.  in  seal  oil. 

10,416  13  4  in  flour  and  pease. 

6,250    0  0  in  timber. 


6^115,416  13    4 


The  annual  expenses  of  the  government,  in  salaries 
to  public  officers,  in  presents  to  the  Indians,  and  in 
money  expended  in  the  erection  of  fortifications  at 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  upwards,  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence, in  order  to  form  a  line  of  forts  from  Quebec 
to  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  prevent  the  English  from 
penetrating  the  regions  west  of  the  Ohio,  or  tiie 
Great  Lakes,  increased  from  10,663/.  13*.  46?.,  the 
expenditure  in  17^9,  to  more  than  a  million  sterling 
before  1759. 

This  immense  expenditure  did  not,  however,  aug- 
ment or  encourage  the  trade  of  the  country  j  but,  as 
Raynal  observes,  "  military  glory,  and  its  dazzling 
grandeur,  maintained  the  ascendant,  and  every  other 
employment  was  considered  mean,  unless  it  were  the 
fur  trade.  This  pursuit  was  always  connected  with 
arms,  and  accompanied  by  the  military,  who  not  only 
guarded  the  posts,  but  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
trade." 

The  fur  trade,  after  marts  were  established,  first 
by  Pontgrave,  at  Tadousac,  and,  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  at  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal, 
for  the  purpose  of  bartering  firearms,  gunpowder, 
shot,  biandy,  red  cloths,  knives,  hatchets,  trinkets, 
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and  a  few  other  articles  of  European  manufacture, 
for  furs,  with  the  Indians,  was  afterwards  conducted 
by  coureurs  du  boiSf  who  penetrated  the  remote 
upper  wilds  of  Canada,  and  accompanied  the  savages 
with  their  furs,  down  to  Montreal. 

Many  of  the  coureurs  du  bois  settled  among  the 
Indians,  and  defrauded  those  who  intrusted  them 
with  goods  ;  while  the  rivalry  of  the  English  traders 
began,  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  divert  to  New  York 
the  furs  that  would  otherwise  have  found  their  way 
to  Montreal.  The  French  government,  then,  to 
change  and  regulate  this  commerce,  undertook  its 
management,  and  granted  a  limited  number  of  li- 
cences to  poor  gentlemen  and  old  officers^  who  were 
burdened  with  families,  to  enable  them  exclusively 
to  carry  merchandise  to  the  fur  countries.  It  was 
expressly  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  to  all  persons, 
of  whatever  rank,  to  go  themselves,  or  employ  others 
to  go,  to  the  great  lakes,  or  to  any  part  of  the  fur 
countries. 

Each  licence  allowed  two  canoes,  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise, to  proceed  to  the  lakes.  Those  authorised 
were  privileged  either  to  act  themselves,  or  to  dispose 
of  their  licences  to  others.  These  licences  were 
usually  estimated  at  (iOO  crowns  each,  and  gene- 
rally purchased  by  the  merchants,  who  employed 
coureurs  du  bois  to  carry  on  a  trade  that  was  at- 
tended with  extraordinary  hardships  and  dangers. 
To  traverse  the  lakes,  and  penetrate  the  forests  of 
the  western  region  were,  particularly  at  that  period, 
undertakings  attended  with  great  peril  and  fatigue. 
Savage  nations,  wild  inland  seas,  thick  and  seemingly 
interminable  woods,  cataracts,  rapids,  musquitoes  in 
summer,  and  snow  and  ice  in  winter,  were  all  to  be 
encountered. 
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Twenty  or  thirty  canoes,  in  each  of  which  were 
six  or  seven  men,  and  about  1000  crowns*  worth  of 
goods,  proceeded  to  the  lakes,  as  far,  and  afterwards 
beyond  Makillimakinak.  These  goods  were  charged 
to  the  coureurs  du  bois  at  15  per  cent,  more  than 
the  cash  price  of  such  goods  in  the  colony,  and  the 
cargo  of  each  canoe  purchased  four  return  cargoes  of 
furs,  say — 


160  packages  beaver,  at  fifty  crowns  each, 
which  were  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

The  merchant  received  for  the  licence,  600 

for  the  merchandise,    1000 

And  forty  per  cent,  on  the  balance  of  6400 
crowns  as  profit,  _  -  .  2560 


8000  crowns, 


4160 


Leaving  for  the  coureur  du  bois  each  600 
crowns  for  six,      -  .  .  .  3840 


8000. 


The  furs  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  farmer  gene- 
ral, who  usually  paid  twenty-five  per  cent,  additional 
for  them  to  the  merchant. 

The  coureurs  du  bois  were  annually  accompanied 
by  fifty  or  more  canoes  of  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  who 
descended  to  Montreal,  in  order  to  traffic  more  ad- 
vantageously than  at  Makillimakinak.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Montreal  they  encamped  near  the  town,  and 
spent  the  first  day  in  erecting  wigwams,  landing  their 
furs,  and  arranging  their  canoes.  On  the  following 
day  they  demanded  an  audience  of  the  governor, 
which  was  granted  without  delay,  and  held  in  the 
market-place.  Each  tribe  formed  its  own  circle,  and 
the  governor  was  seated  on  a  chair  in  the  centre ; 
each  Indian,  in  the  mean  time,  sitting  on  the  ground 
smoking  his  pipe,  while  the  orator  of  one  of  the 
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tribes  stated  that  he  and  his  brother  were  come  to 
visit  Ononthio,  as  they  termed  the  Governor  of  Ca- 
nada, and  to  renew  peace  with  him.  The  orator 
seldom  failed  to  remark,  that  their  principal  object 
was  to  render  themselves  useful  to  the  French,  who 
were  not  able  to  hunt  for  furs ;  that  they  knew  the 
French  were  delighted  at  their  arrival,  on  account 
of  the  great  profit  of  the  trade  :  that  they  wanted,  in 
return  for  their  furs,  guns  and  ammunition,  to  enable 
them  to  hunt  for  furs  another  year,  and  to  chastise 
the  Iroquois,  if  that  nation  should  be  disposed  to 
attack  the  French.  The  orator  then  made  a  present 
of  shells  and  furs  to  the  governor,  demanded  his  pro- 
tection against  the  people  of  the  town,  and  then  the 
tribes  arose  and  retired  to  their  tents.  The  bartering 
of  furs  for  other  articles  took  place  nex*^  day.  Brandy 
and  wine,  in  the  mean  time,  was  prohibited ;  but  after- 
wards the  Indians,  who  usually  had  some  furs  left,  after 
paying  for  their  stores,  indulged  in  drinking  to  excess; 
and  in  their  quarrels  beat  and  mutilated  each  other, 
killed  their  slaves,  and  went  about  from  shop  to  shop 
with  their  bows  and  arrows,  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  fiir  trade,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  was 
carried  on  by  private  adventurers,  aided  by  the 
coureurs  du  bois»  For  a  long  time  jealousies  and 
animosities  created  quarrels  and  losses  among  those 
who  were  engaged  in  this  perilous  trade.  At  length 
the  traders  associated  themselves,  principally  through 
the  exertions  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
and  formed  the  famous  North-west  Company  of 
Montreal.  The  details  of  the  trade  carried  on  by 
this  company  are  far  too  tedious.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Travels,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  has  given 
a  very  interesting  and  clear  account  of  it.     The  ex- 
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pense  of  conducting  and  supporting  a  trade,  the  re- 
turns for  the  good=  required  in  which  cannot  be 
realised  in  less  than  three  years,  is  very  great ;  and, 
while  it  passed  through  Canada,  gave  animation  and 
spirit  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Montreal. 

The  North-west  Company,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  that  arose  from  the  grants  made,  as  already 
noticed,  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  joined  their  interests  with  those  of 
the  latter  company ;  which  arrangement  has  diverted 
nearly  the  whole  trade  to  Hudson  Bay.  An  esta- 
blishment is  still,  however,  kept  up  at  Montreal,  from 
which  a  few  canoes  for  the  River  St.  Maurice  are  des- 
patched with  supplies  of  goods  for  the  Indians  ;  and 
furs  are  also  bought  by  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
in  various  parts  of  Canada,  which  together,  in  the 
value  of  exports,  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  nearly  350,000/.  worth  of 
furs  were  exported  direct  to  England,  and  about 
250,000/.  worth,  through  the  United  States,  to  China, 
by  the  Canada  merchants.  These  sums  included  the 
fUrs  of  an  association  on  a  smaller  scale,  called  the 
South-west  or  Makillimakinak  Company,  who  traded 
in  the  country  south-west  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  traders  of  the  American  New  York  Fur  Com- 
pany now  meet,  and  cross  the  country  traversed  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  traders;  and  rencontres,  which 
have  already  occurred,  may,  from  the  spirit  of  ri- 
valry, be  difficult  hereafter  to  suppress.  Canada 
enjoys  not  at  present  any  advantage  from  the  fur 
trade ;  and  the  executive  acted  most  injudiciously  in 
leasing  the  king's  posts  for  1200/.  per  annum  to  indi- 
viduals, who  have  since  transferred  their  leases  to  the 
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•Hudson  Bay  Company,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Ca- 
nadians. 

The  stationary  habitans  of  Lower  Canada,  having 
long  fixed  their  attention  to  agriculture,  the  overplus 
produce  of  the  soil  they  have  sold  for  articles  of  conve- 
nience or  luxury ;  and  although  the  quantity  of  wheat 
and  pease  each  had  to  sell  has  been  small,  yet,  when 
collected,  it  has  formed  a  prominent  article  of  export. 
Barley  and  oats  they  had  long  neglected.  To  the  cul- 
ture of  the  first,  their  industry  was  directed  by  an  en- 
terprising gentleman,  who  established  a  distillery  near 
Quebec.  He  gave  the  habitans  barley  seed  for  nothing  j 
and  by  agreeing  to  pay  so  much  an  acre  for  all  they 
cultivPited,  he  overcame  their  prejudices.  As  Upper 
Canada  became  settled,  two  commodities  of  import- 
ant value  were  obtained,  in  the  progress  of  subjecting 
the  lands  to  cultivation.  These  were  timber  and 
ashes.  How  the  first  is  obtained  and  prepared  will 
be  described  hereafter. 

The  pot  and  pearl  ashes  of  commerce  require  little 
art  in  their  preparation.  The  common  wood  ashes, 
especially  those  of  the  hard  woods,  such  as  maple, 
beech,  birch,  oak,  or  elm,  are  put  into  vats  or  large 
casks,  over  which  water  is  poured.  The  water  then 
drains  off  slowly  through  holes  at  the  bottom,  and 
carries  away  the  salts  in  solution.  This  liquor,  or 
letft  is  then  boiled  in  large  iron  pots,  which  causes 
the  water  to  escape  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  salts 
behind  in  the  form  which  constitutes  the  potass  of 
commerce.  In  this  state  the  colour  is  a  rusty  red, 
which,  by  calcination,  is  turned  into  a  pure  white : 
when  thus  refined,  the  salts  are  termed  pearl  ashes. 

As  the  soil  and  climate  are  eminently  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax,  both  might  become 
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staple  articles  of  great  importance.  Linseed,  rape, 
and  sunflower  oil  might  also  be  prepared  in  large 
quantities.  Salted  provisions,  butter,  flour,  wheat, 
pease,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  pork,  beef^  butter,  and  the 
produce  of  the  forests  and  fisheries,  &c.  are  all  regu- 
larly inspected  before  exportation. 

Excellent  cider  and  ale  are  made  in  both  pro- 
vinces J  and  whisky,  generally  of  the  most  abomin- 
ably deleterious  kind,  is  distilled  in  great  quantities 
in  Upper  Canada,  often  from  rye,  pumpkins,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  and  even  rotten  apples.  The  habitans 
in  Lower  Canada  make  nearly  as  much  maple  sugar 
as  they  require  for  domestic  consumption;  and  in 
Upper  Canada,  a  great  part  of  the  sugar  used  is  made 
in  the  country.  It  is  sometimes  refined,  and  many 
prefer  it  to  muscovado,  but  it  does  not  contain  so 
much  saccharine  matter. 

The  extensive  frontier  bounaary  which  separates 
Canada  from  the  United  States  will  for  ever  defy 
the  vigilance  of  revenue  officers ;  and  a  contraband 
trade  is  carried  on  between  both  countries  to  an 
extent  which  bids  defiance  to  tariff's,  and  confuses 
custom-house  returns.  Vast  quantities  of  British  ma- 
nufactures are  smuggled  into  the  United  States,  and 
French  and  East  India  goods  find  their  way  into 
Canada.  Before  the  East  India  Company  sent  their 
annual  ship  with  teas  direct  from  China  to  Quebec, 
the  greater  part  of  the  tea  used  in  the  province  was 
smuggled  from  the  United  States.  The  estimated 
valuv  of  the  teas  introduced  in  this  way  from  the 
Uniteu  States,  reckoned  at  about  half  the  price  of 
tea  in  England,  was  about  50,000/.,  which  kept  gra- 
dually increasing  until  the  arrival  of  the  China  ships. 
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The  actual  annual  value  of  smuggled  teas,  at  that 
time,  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  120,000/. 

The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  and  to 
the  ocean  is  restricted  to  British  vessels. 

The  produce  of  the  United  Spates,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  exported  in  British  vessels,  is  admitted 
into  the  Canadas  ;  and  American  flour,  potash,  cattle, 
and  timber,  in  large  quantities,  pass  now  to  the 
sea  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  subject,  however,  to  certain 
stipulations.* 

The  increasing  population,  multiplied  wants,  and 
consequent  industry,  must  naturally  increase  the 
trade  of  the  Canadas  in  a  rapid  ratio,  and  render 
it  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  commerce 
to  Great  Britain. 
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•  See  statistical  tables,  at  the  end  of  this  book ;  and  ijummary, 
at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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SHIP-BUILDIKO  AND  THE  TIMBER  TRADE. —  VARIOUS  MODES  OV 
PREPARING  THE  PRODUCE  OF  THE  FORESTS  FOR  EXPORT- 
ATION.—LUMBERERS. —  RAFTSMEN. —  MILLS,  ETC. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  speculations 
which  raged  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  1822  to 
1825,  the  merchants  and  traders  in  British  America 
were  led  into  vast  undertakings,  principally  ship- 
building and  the  timber  trade. 

Ship-yards  were  established  in  almost  every  har- 
bour in  the  colonies.  Saw-mills  were  erected  on 
every  stream  which  would  float  down  deals  to  the 
shipping  ports,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  extent  of  contracts  entered  into  for  supplies 
of  square  timber. 

The  re-action  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1826 
extended  a  fiill  share  of  its  severity  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  British  America  ;  and  Canada  expe- 
rienced its  due  proportion  of  the  ruinous  calamity. 

Ships  of  all  dimensions,  from  those  leviathan  vessels 
the  Columbus  and  Baron  of  Renfrew,  to  schooners, 
were  constructed  in  great  numbers  during  the  years 
18^3,  1824,  and  1825,  and  until  1826,  when  the  de- 
preciated value  of  shipping  ruined  nearly  all  those 
concerned  in  the  trade.  Since  that  period  very  few 
vessels,  except  such  as  have  been  required  for  steam 
navigation,  the  fisheries,  and  the  carrying  trade,  have 
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been  built.  The  Quebec  built  ships  stand  in  high 
estimation.  The  timber  trade  was  also  ruinous  to 
most  of  those  concerned  in  it.  The  causes  arose, 
principally,  from  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  at  a  period  of  high  prices  and  extraor- 
dinary speculation  j  and  from  the  lumberers  not  being 
able,  or  indeed  willing,  to  pay  the  debts  they  con- 
tracted with  the  merchants,  in  consequence  of  the 
depreciated  value  of  timber.  Many  adventurers, 
also,  without  any  capital,  from  witnessing  extraordi- 
nary gains  having  been  occasionally  made  by  the 
merchants  and  master  lumberers,  entered  into  this 
business  ;  and,  having  nothing  to  lose,  ventured  into 
daring  speculations,  which  were  exceedingly  injurious 
to  regularly  established  merchants. 

The  most  absurd  objections  are  made,  either  from 
interest  or  prejudice,  against  American  timber,  al- 
though for  most  purposes  it  is  equal,  and  for  many 
superior,  to  that  from  Norway.  One  of  these  objec- 
tions is  at  the  same  time  untrue  and  ridiculous ;  that 
is,  its  being  more  congenial  to  the  propagation  of 
bugs  than  any  other  wood.  It  has  been  confidently 
stated  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  that  not  only  do 
the  trees  in  the  forest  abound' with  these  disgusting 
insects,  but  that  the  timber,  when  landed  from  the 
ships,  has  swarmed  with  them.  I  need  only  observe, 
that  there  can  be  little  difference  between  European 
and  American  timber,  as  far  as  regards  the  one  being 
more  congenial  to  the  increase  of  bugs  than  the  other ; 
they  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  wooden  buildings  in 
America,  except  in  the  oldest  houses  in  the  towns ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  few  of  the  old 
houses  in  the  towns  in  England  that  are  not  infested 
with    those    loathsome  vermin.      The    durability  of 
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American  timber  is  also  questioned;  the  yellow  is 
certainly  not  so  durable  as  the  red  pine  of  Norway, 
although  for  many  purposes  it  is  much  better  adapt- 
ed. The  pitch  pine,  red  pine,  and  juniper,  or  Ame- 
rican larcii,  will,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  last  as  long 
as  any  wood  of  the  same  genus  growing  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  The  hemlock,  a  large  tree  of  the  fir  tribe, 
is  a  most  durable  wood  ;  and  it  possesses  the  peculiar 
property  of  preserving  iron  driven  into  it,  either  un- 
der water  or  exposed  to  the  air,  from  corroding. 

The  timber  trade,  which  is,  in  a  commercial  as  well 
as  a  political  point  of  view,  of  more  importance  in 
employing  our  ships  and  seamen,  and  the  occasion- 
ing a  great  addition  to  the  demand  for  British  manu- 
factures, than  it  is  generally  considered  to  be,  employs 
also  a  vast  number  of  people  in  the  British  colonies, 
whose  manner  of  living,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
business  they  follow,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  North  America. 

Several  of  these  people  form  what  is  termed  a 
"  lumbering  party,"  composed  of  persons  who  are  all 
either  hired  by  a  master  lumberer,  vho  pays  them 
wages  and  finds  them  in  provisions,  or  of  individuals, 
who  enter  into  an  understanding  with  each  other,  to 
have  a  joint  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labour. 
The  necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c., 
are  generally  obtained  from  the  merchants  on  credit, 
in  consideration  of  receiving  the  timber,  which  the 
lumberers  are  to  bring  down  the  rivers  the  following 
summer.  The  stock  deemed  requisite  for  a  "  lumber- 
ing party**  consists  of  axes,  a  cross-cut  saw,  cooking 
utensils,  a  cask  of  rum,  tobacco  and  pipes ;  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  biscuit,  pork,  beef,  and  fish,  peas 
and  pearl  barley  for  soup,  with  a  cask  of  molasses  to 
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sweeten  a  decoction  usually  made  of  shrubs,  or  of 
the  tops  of  the  hemlock-tree,  and  taken  as  tea.  Two 
or  three  yokes  of  oxen,  with  sufficient  hay  to  feed 
them,  are  also  required  to  haul  the  timber  out  of  the 
woods.* 

When  thus  prepared,  these  people  proceed  up  the 
rivers,  with  the  provisions,  &c.,  to  the  place  fixed  on 
for  their  winter  establishment,  which  is  selected  as 
near  a  stream  of  water  as  possible.  They  cornmence 
by  clearing  away  a  few  of  the  surrounding  trees,  and 
building  a  shanty,  or  camp  of  round  logs,  the  walls  of 
which  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high ; 
the  roof  is  covered  with  birch  bark,  or  boards,  A  pit 
is  dug  under  the  camp  to  preserve  any  thing  liable  to 
injury  from  the  frost.  The  fire  is  either  in  the  middle, 
or  at  one  end  j  the  smoke  goes  out  through  the  roof  j 
hay,  straw,  or  fir-branches  are  spread  across  or  along 
the  whole  length  of  this  habitation,  on  which  they 
all  lie  down  together  at  night  to  sleep,  with  their  feet 
next  the  fire.  When  the  fire  gets  low,  he  who  first 
awakes,  or  feels  cold,  springs  up,  and  throws  on  five 
or  six  billets,  and  in  this  way  they  manage  to  have 
a  large  fire  all  night.  One  person  is  hired  as  cook, 
whose  duty  is  to  have  breakfast  ready  before  day- 
light; at  which  time  all  the  party  rise,  when  each 
takes  his  "  morning,*'  or  the  indispensable  -dram  of 
raw  spirits,  immediately  before  breakfast.  This  meal 
consists  of  bread,  or  occasionally  potatoes,  with 
boiled  beef,  pork,  or  fish,  and  tea  sweetened  with 
molasses;  dinner  is  usually  the  same,  with  pease 
soup  in  place  of  tea;  and  the  supper  resembles 
breakfast.     These   men   are  enormous  eaters;   and 

•  The  quantit}'  of  stock  is,  cf  course,  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  number  who  compose  the  party.  Some  of  the  Canada  lum- 
berers carry  an  enormous  stock  to  the  woods. 
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they  also  drink  great  quantities  of  rum,  which  they 
scarcely  ever  dilute.  Immediately  after  breakfast, 
they  divide  into  three  gangs;  one  of  which  cuts 
down  the  trees,  another  hews  them,  and  the  third  is 
employed  with  the  oxen  in  hauling  the  timber,  either 
*o  one  general  road  leading  to  the  banks  of  the 
nearest  stream,  or  at  once  to  the  stream  itself;  fallen 
trees,  and  other  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  oxen, 
are  cut  away  with  an  axe. 

The  whole  winter  is  thus  spent  in  unremitting 
labour.  The  snow  covers  the  ground  from  two  to 
three  feet  from  the  setting  in  of  winter  until  April ; 
and,  in  the  middle  of  fir  forests,  often  till  the  middle 
of  May.  When  the  snow  begins  to  dissolve  in  April, 
the  rivers  swell,  or,  according  to  the  lumberer's  phrase, 
the  **  freshets  come  doum."  At  this  time,  all  the 
timber  cut  during  winter  is  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  floated  down  until  the  river  becomes  sufficiently 
wide  to  make  the  whole  into  one  or  more  rafts. 

The  construction  of  the  vast  masses  of  timber 
floated  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  great  rivers 
of  America,  is  nearly  on  all  occasions  similar,  but 
bound  proportionably  stronger  together  as  the  ra% 
increase  in  size.  The  raftsmen  commence  by  floating 
twenty  or  more  pieces  of  timber  alongside  each  other, 
with  the  ends  to  form  the  fore-part  of  the  raft  brought 
in  a  line,  and  then  bound  close  together  by  logs  placed 
across  these,  and  by  binding  one  log  to  another  with 
poles  fastened  down  by  withes  plugged  firmly  into 
holes  bored  in  the  logs  for  the  purpose.  The  size  of 
the  rafl  is  increased  in  this  manner  by  adding  pieces 
of  timber,  one  after  anotherj  with  their  unequal  lengths 
crossing  ihejoints^  until  the  whole  lot  of  timber  to  be 
rafted  is  joined  together,  in  one  flat  mass,  on  the 
river.     The  water  at  this  period  is  exceedingly  cold ; 
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yet,  for  weeks  together,  the  lumberers  are  in  it  from 
morning  till  night,  and  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  month 
and  a  halfi  from  the  time  that  floating  the  timber 
down  the  streams  commences,  until  the  rafts  are 
delivered  to  the  merchants. 

No  course  of  life  can  undermine  the  constitution 
more  than  that  of  a  lumberer  and  raftsman.     The 
winter,  snow,  and  frost,  although  severe,  are  nothing 
to  endure  in  comparison  to  the  extreme  coldness  of 
the  snow-water  of  the  freshets,  in  which  the  lumberer 
is,  day  after  day,  wet  up  to  the  middle,  and  often  im- 
mersed from  head  to  foot.     The  very  vitals  are  thus 
chilled  and  sapped ;  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer 
sun,  a  transition  which  almost  immediately  follows, 
must  further  weaken  and  reduce  the  whole  frame,  and 
premature  old  age  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  lumberer. 
But  notwithstanding  all  the  toils  of  such  a  pursuit, 
those  who  once  adopt  the  life  of  a  lumberer  prefer  it 
to  any  other.     They  are  in  a  great  measure  as  inde- 
pendent, in  their  own  way,  as  the  Indians.     After 
selling  and  delivering  up  their  rafts,  they  pass  some 
weeks  in  idle   indulgence,   drinking,   smoking,  and 
dashing   off  in   2l  long   coat,    flashy   waistcoat    and 
trousers,  WeUington  or  Hessian  boots,  a  handker- 
chief of  many  colours  round  the  neck,  a  watch  with 
a  long  tinsel  chain  and  numberless  brass  seals,  and  an 
umbrella.    Before  winter,  they  return  again  to  the 
woods,  and  resume  the  laborious  pursuits  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.     The  greater  number  of  the  lumberers 
and  raftsmen,  in  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  are 
from  the  United  States.    Many  young  men  of  steady 
habits,  in  our  colonies,  join  the  lumbering  parties  for 
two  or  three  years,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
money;   and,   after  saving  their  earnings,  purchase 
lands,  on  wliich  they  live  very  comfortably  by  culti- 
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vating  the  soil,  and  by  cutting  down  the  timber  trees 
for  market. 

An  argument  used  for  discouraging  the  North 
American  timber  trade  is,  that  all  those  engaged  in 
cutting  timber  are  worthless  characters.  I  readily 
grant  that  many  of  the  mere  lumberers  and  rafts- 
men are  of  this  stamp ;  but  a  vast  proportion  of  our 
timber  is  necessarily  cut  down  by  the  permanent  and 
most  industrious  people  in  the  colonies ;  and  before 
they  can  secure  the  means  of  sustenance  by  agricul- 
ture, they  are  generally  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
more  immediate  resource  of  cutting  timber  for  sale, 
in  order  to  obtain  food,  clothing,  and  seed. 

The  trees  cut  down  for  the  timber  of  commerce 
are  not,  it  is  true,  of  any  importance  in  respect  to 
clearing  the  lands,  although  I  have  heard  it  urged 
in  England,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  timber 
trade.  The  lumberers  choose  the  trees  that  they  con- 
sider the  most  suitable,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  is 
esteemed  so..  A  Imost  every  description  of  forest  trees 
would  be  valuable  .for  different  purposes,  if  once 
landed  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  cost  is  the  freight  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  order  that  a  ship  may  carry  the  greatest  possible 
quanrlty,  the  largest  and  straightest  trees  are  hewn 
square,  and  not  brought  round  to  market,  as  the  trees 
cut  down  in  England  are.  The  new  settler  is,  how- 
ever, enabled  to  clear  the  lands  of  the  smaller  trees, 
while  the  larger  are  hewn  down,  to  sell  for  food  ;  and 
when  he  at  last  raises  a  superabundance  of  agricultural 
productions,  the  operations  of  the  timber  trade  create 
a  market  for  them.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  ably 
written  pamphlet  on  the  importance  of  the  British 
American  Colonies,  observes  with  great  truth,  in  alki- 
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sion  to  the  proposed  aLeration  in  the  timber  duties, 
"  The  pursuits  of  the  emigrant  are,  it  is  true,  essen- 
tially agricultural ;  but  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that 
agricultural  operations  in  a  country  covered  with 
forests  must  commence  and  be  accompanied  by  the 
operations  of  the  lumberer.  The  poor  emigrant  be- 
gins his  labour  with  the  axe,  and  his  greatest,  his 
chief  resource  in  earning  money,  wherewith  to  buy 
what  he  wants,  is  in  manufacturing  shingles  or  staves, 
or  in  felling  timber." 

The  importance  of  our  colonial  timber  trade  is  far 
from  being  justly  appreciated.  Its  consequences  may 
appear  from  the  following  facts. 

It  employs  about  one  third  of  all  the  British  ton- 
nage trading  beyond  the  seas,  or  about  350,000  tons, 
navigated  by  18,000  seamen,  who  are  exposed  to  all 
varieties  of  climate  and  seas :  most  of  these  ships 
make  two  voyages  annually. 

British  manufactures  to  the  value,  at  the  first  cost, 
of  more  than  2,000,000/.  are  required  in  the  colo- 
nies, to  pay  for  the  timber  and  deals  imported  from 
them  to  these  kingdoms. 

The  quantity  of  timber  nnd  deals  imported  from 
the  colonies,  on  an  average  for  the  last  few  years, 
amounts  to  about  425,000  loads  annually ;  the  freight 
of  which  goes  first  to  the  British  ship-owner,  and 
then  in  wages  to  sailors,  riggers,  rope-makers,  ship- 
chandlers,  carpenters,  anchor-smiths,  and  all  those 
employed  in  manufacturing  the  vast  number  of 
articles  required  in  the  building  and  fitting  out  of 
ships ;  and  a  very  great  share  goes  to  benefit  the 
landed  interest  in  payment  of  bread  stuifs,  butchers* 
meat,  and  salted  provisions. 

The  timber  ships  are  also  enabled,  in  consequence 
of  having  a  home  freight,  to  carry  out  emigrants  at 
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less  than  half  the  fares  they  otherwise  could.  Of 
about  50,000  new  settlers  that  ari'ived  in  our  North 
American  Colonies,  during  the  year  1832,  more  than 
40,000  were  carried  out  by  the  timber  ships. 

When  we  a)  so  consider  the  greatly  increased  employ- 
ment giveii  to  those  engaged  in  our  manufactories,  and 
to  the  vast  numbers  who  relieve  the  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  finding  employment  in  our  colo- 
nies, chiefly  through  the  operations  of  the  timber 
trade,  its  importance  must  be  still  more  apparent. 
Nor  must  we  forget  its  immense  consequence  in  train- 
ing hardy  sailors,  who  may,  when  we  least  expect 
to  want  them,  be  required  to  defend  our  country  from 
foreign  invasion. 

The  forms  in  which  the  forest  trees  of  British 
America  are  exported  to  Europe  or  to  our  settlements 
in  the  West  Indies,  are  adapted  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  future  application  as  well  as  the  economy  of  trans- 
portation. Square  timber  consists  of  huge  trees  re- 
duced by  hewers,  until  the  sides  form  right  angles 
with  eacli  other,  and  tapering  from  the  but  end  to  th(; 
top,  both  of  which  are  also  cut  across  at  right  angles 
with  the  sides.. 

Pine  logs  from  forty  to  seventy  feet  long,  and  from 
two  to  three  feet  thick,  are  frequent  in  a  cargo. 

Deals  and  boards  are  sawn  generally  at  the  mills 
out  of  roL  nd  logs,  and  are  usually  one,  two,  and  three 
inches  thick,  and  of  indefinite  length  and  breadth. 
Standard  deals,  however,  in  order  to  contain  as  many 
superficial  feet  as  possible,  on  payment  of  the  same 
duty  in  Eagland,  have  fixed  dimensions,  and  the  best 
is  nineteen  feet  eleven  inches  in  length,  eleven  inches 
in  breadth,  and  full  three  inches  thick. 
Scantling  consists  of  spruce  or  pine  trees,  reduced 
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by  hewing  or  sawing  to  a  size  fit  for  beams,  raflers, 
and  other  framework  parts  of  buildings. 

Trees  of  oak,  ash,  or  fir,  intended  for  staves,  are  cut 
with  a  saw  into  proper  lengths  for  pipes,  puncheons, 
hogsheads,  and  barrels,  and  then  split  with  the  tool 
used  by  coopers,  called  ajrow. 

Lath-wood,  for  which  hemlock  and  pine-trees  are 
pri^ferred.  consists  of  roughly  split  junks,  three,  four 
and  six  det  long,  and  form,  with  deals  and  staves, 
what  is  termed  the  broken  stowage^  or  what  fills  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  cargoes  of  square  timber  export- 
ed from  America  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shingles,  which  are  used  in  America,  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  for  tlie  same  purpose  as  slates  and 
tiles  in  Britain,  are  thin  boards,  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  inches  long,  four  to  six  inches  broad,  and  at 
one  end  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  while  at  the 
other  they  are  reduced  to  less  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch.  They  are,  in  the  first  instance,  cut  and  split 
in  the  same  manner  as  staves,  and  reduced  and 
smoothed  with  a  drawing-knife,  in  the  same  way  as 
coopers  in  England  dress  staves.  The  roofs  of  build- 
ings are  shingled  much  in  the  same  form  as  roofs  are 
slated  in  Britain ;  and,  when  paintsd  to  correspond 
in  colour,  have  very  much  the  same  appearance. 

Clap-boards,  which  are  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  broad,  are 
used  for  lining  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  houses,  and 
the  edges,  to  shed  off  the  wet,  overlap  each  other. 

Houses,  with  the  walls  clap-boarded  and  painted 
white,  and  the  roofs  shingled,  and  painted  a  slate- 
colour,  have  a  pretty,  lively,  and  remarkably  clean 
appearance. 

Masts  and  spars  are  exported  of  all  dimensions, 
Sp:trs  usually  have  the  bark  left  on,  imless  they  be 
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very  large,  and  they  are  then  reduced  from  the  middle 
to  the  but-end.  Masts  are  always  partially  reduced. 
Pieces  for  oars  are  also  roughly  dressed  before  shipping. 

Square  timber,  masts,  spars,  deals,  staves,  and 
lath-wood,  constitute  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  in  the 
timber  trade  of  America  with  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  the  general  term  lumber,  which  comprises  scant- 
ling, deals,  inch-thick  boards,  clap-  oards,  shing'es, 
staves,  and  hoops,  designates  the  forms  into  which 
the  timber  trees  of  America  are  shaped  for  export- 
ation to  the  West  Indies. 

Wherever  a  settlement  is  formed  in  America  a 
saw-mill  is  very  soon  after,  if  not  at  the  same  time, 
erected.  The  number  of  saw-mills  in  the  British 
colonies  are  inconceivable  to  those  who  are  not  fami- 
liarised to  the  rising  settlements  of  new  countries. 

A  saw-mill  is,  in  fact,  a  most  important  establish- 
ment. It  not  only  forms  a  nucleus  or  centre  to  a 
settlement,  but  a  first-rate  saw-mill,  with  two  frames, 
will  give  employment  to  four  first-rate,  four  second- 
rate,  and  two  third-rate,  sawyers  ;  besides  a  measurer, 
a  blacksmith,  and  from  thirty  to  tbrty  men  to  prepare 
the  timber  required,  and  for  other  requisite  work  con- 
nected with  the  establishment ;  twenty  oxen  and  two 
horses  are  also  necessary  for  hauling  the  timber  re- 
quired to  the  streams  and  to  other  places.  The  boards, 
deals,  or  scantling,  sawed  at  these  mills,  excepting 
such  as  are  required  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring 
settlers,  are  rafted  down  the  river  for  shipping.  As 
fresh  waters  change  the  colour  of  the  deals  from  their 
fresh  whiteness  to  a  dark  grey,  and,  in  the  eye  of  pre- 
judice, depreciates  their  value,  it  become  an  object,  but 
one  that  can  only  be  attended  to  occasionally,  to  carry 
them  down  in  bateaux^  scows,  or  on  timber  rafts, 
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CHAP.  XX. 

GENERAL    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OW    THE 

CANADAS. 

The  following  statements  will  elucidate  the  resources 
of  the  Canadas,  and  the  consumption  in  both  provinces 
of  the  goods  and  productions  of  other  countries :  — 

General  View  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Canada  from  1754  to  1808,  in 
Sterling  Money,  according  to  official  Returns. 


Yean. 


1754 


1769 


1786 


Naor 
Ve». 

■eb. 


53 


52 


34 


93 


ImporU 

or 
Exporti. 


Imps. 


Exps. 


Esps. 


Imps. 


Exps. 


Where  fVoiD,  and  to. 


France 

From  W.  Indies  • 


To  France 
Ditto 

Louisbourg,  &c. 


From  Quebec 


From  England    • 


From  Quebec 


Articles. 


Merchandize  - 
Wine,  rum,  brandy, 
&c. 

Furs 

Oil,  ginseng,  capil- 
laire,  timber,  &c.  - 

Fish,  oil,  iron,  vege- 
tables, &c. 


Balance  against  Co- 
lony 

1769. 
Furs  and  sundries   - 
Oil,  fish,  &c.   from 
Labrador 


Manufactured  goods, 
and  W.  India  pro- 
duce 


Balance  in  favour  of 
Colony 

1786. 

Furs  and  other  Co- 
lonial produce 

Fish,  lumber,  &c. 
from  Labrador  and 
Gaspd 


Separate  Amount 


£.     s.  d. 
157,646  5  O 

59,123  7  0 


64,570  2  6 
7,083  6  0 
3,906  19  2 


345,000  0  0 
10,000  0  0 


445,116  0  0 


45,000  0  0 


General  Amoiut. 


£.     I.  i 


216,769  12  0 


75,560    7  8 


141,209    4  4 


355,000    0  0 


273,400    0  0 


81,600    0  0 
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3  the  resources 
both  provinces 
countries:  — 


rate  Amount 


General  Anouot 


,570  2  6 
,083  6  0 
,906  IS  2 


000     O  0 
000     0  0 


141,209    4  4 


355,000    0  0 


Yean. 


1786 


No.of 
Ve^ 

ieli. 


Import! 

or 
Export!. 


93     Imps. 


1808 


334 


Exps. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Imps. 


Ditto 


Where  flrom,  and  to. 


From  England 


IVom  Quebec 


From  Labrador 
and  Gasp£ 

To  U.  States  per 
way  of  Lake 
Chnmplain 

From  England    - 


From  U.  States  - 


Article!. 


Manufactured  goods, 
and  W.  India  pro- 
duce 


Balance  in  favour  of 
Colony 

1808. 

Fun  and  other  Co- 
lonial produce 

Wheat,  biscuit,  and 
flour 

Oak  and  pine  timber, 
staves,  masts,  &c.  - 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 

New  ships,  3750  tons, 
£\0  per  ton 

Fish,  lumber,  and  oil, 
&e. 


Sundries,  about 
Manufactured 

goods      ;f200,000 
W.  India 

produce      130,000 


Separate  Amount 


General  Amount 


£.      I.     d. 


Merchandise, 
tea,  provi- 
sions,  to- 

bacco,&c.  ;£  100,000 
Oak,  pine, 
timber, 

masts,  &c.      70,000 
Pot&  pearl 
ashes       -     110,000 


Bnlance  in  favour  of 
Colony 


350,000  0  0 

171,800  0  O 

157,360  0  0 

290,000  0  0 

87,500  0  0 

120,000  0  0 

30,000  O  0 


£.      f .  d. 
343,263    0  0 


146,853    0  O 


330,000    0  0 


1,000     0  0 


1,156,060    O  O 


610,000    0  O 


546,060    O  0 


The  great  profits  on  British  goods,  after  the  general  war, 
diminished  suddenly,  and  left  no  balance  in  favour  of  Canada. 


(■\ 
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IMPORTS. 


Imports  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1832. 
PORT  OF  QUEBEC. 


FROM    GREAT   BRITAIN. 


Vessels  with  cargoes,  278 ;  tons,  80,933 ;  men,  3,755 
Ditto  in  ballast      -     305;  97,598;  4,H6 


583 

177,931 

7901 

mnes. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Madeira 

m 

31,056 

Jamaica  rum 

-  18,159 

Port 

- 

49,190 

Leeward  Island 

-  13,695 

Spanish 

« 

59,400 

Brandy 

-  59,695 

Teneriffe 

• 

28,974 

Gin 

-  71,777 

Sicilian 

■» 

7,438 

Whiskey 

-     1,223 

Sherry 

- 

8,599 

Kirshwasser 

111 

Fayal 

- 

532 

Cordials 

218 

Rhenish 

- 

406 

Molasses 

-     2,476 

Lisbon 

- 

13,095 

Refined  sugar,  lbs. 

1,074,571 

Cape 

- 

10,194 

Muscovado  do.  do. 

486,356 

French 

- 

6,011 

Coffee         -       do. 

32,534 

Pico 

,- 

5,379 

Playing  cards,  packs    34,440 

Italian 

.- 

45 

Salt,  minots 

-  228,079 

Malta 

- 

58 

Manufd.  tobacco,  lbs.          51 

Value  of  merchandize  paying 

2i  perl  ^,  o,«« 

>>ri     1  e       a 

cent,  ad  valorem  duty 
Value  of  goods  duty,  free 


1,706     6  11 
i^l, 257,078     2     1 


IRELAND. 


Vessels  with  cargoes,    73 ;  tons,  21,454 ;  men,    974 
Ditto  in  ballast      -     146;  35,523;  1,609 


Wines. 
Port 
Spanish 


219  56,977 

Gals. 

234  Teneriffe      - 

-  15,425  Sicilian 


2,583 

Gals. 

75 

-     1,107 


5,371   IS     2 
1,706     6  11 

7,078     2     1 
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Gait. 

Gals. 

French  wine 

123     Rum 

68 

Brandy 

SO     Whiskey 

28* 

Gin 

•     1,809     Salt,  minots 

-     9,947 

Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent.    ^£^36,020     7     0 
Free  goods  -  -        -  797     9     7 

.3t  16,817  16     7 


JERSEY. 

Vessels,  1 ;  tons,  111;  men,  8. 

Wines. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Port 

-        210     Rhenish  wine 

18 

Hock 

-          '          35     Liqueurs     - 

72 

French 

302 

Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent.  ^2,375  16  10 

GIBRALTAR. 

Vessels,  3;  tons,  431;  men,  22. 
Winet.  Gals.  Gals. 

Spanish  -  -  74,441     Brandy  -         -     1,332 

Sherry        -  -     8,041 

Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent.  j^2,984     5     0 

NETHERLANDS.  !   ,' 

Vessels  in  ballast,  3 ;  tons,  d74 ;  men,  43. 

SWEDEN. 

-    -         Vessel,  1;  tons,  158;  men,  9. 
Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent.  ^2,289     4    2 


SPAIN. 

Vessels,  2;  tons,  358;  men,  19. 

Wines. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Madeira 

334     Brandy 

-     2,564 

Sherry 

-     5,246     Liqueurs 

230 

Spanish 

-     3,835     Salt,  minots 

-     9,97S 

Merchandize  paying  2^^  per  cent.  ^€'1,968  16  8 


IMAGE  EVALUATION 
TEST  TARGET  (MT-3) 


<,^.*^!-^ 
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IMPORTS. 


It. 


PORTUGAL. 

Vessels,  4 ;  tons,  879 ;  men,  37. 

Wine,  gallons  -       448     Salt,  minots     -        -  26,561 

Merchandiase  paying  2^  per  cent.  j^'GZS    8    S 


SICILY. 


Wine,  gallons 


-    7,051. 


'    AZORES. 

Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent.  ^932  IS    2 

BRITISH   N.  A.  COLONIES. 

Vessels  with  cargoes,  117;  tons,  10,316;  moi,  562 
Ditto  in  ballast        -     29;  5,317;  254 


146  15,633              816 

Gals.  Gin          -        gals.           SO 

-  43,315  Sugar  (refined)  lbs.      10,318 
464,333  Ditto  (musoo)    lbs.  1,530,817 

-  24,257  Cofiee        -       lbs.      89,447 
Tea        -          lbs.    120,453 

558  Tobacco  (leaf)  lbs.        4^832 

-  5,989  Ditto  manufd.   lbs.        8,762 

-  3,526  Salt        -        minots     2,560 
808 

Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent.   ^  2,377  10    S 
Free  goods  -  -        -       23,200  12     5 


Bum, 
Jamaica 
Leewrard  Island 
Molasses 

Wines. 
Madeira 
Port 
Spanbh 
French 


i£'25,578     2     5 


,      BRITISH   WEST  INDIES. 

Vessels  with  cargoes,  56;  tons,  7,515;  men,  425 
Ditto  in  ballast       -     1;  425;  18 


. 

57 

7,940              443 

Bum, 

Gals. 

Cordials          gals.               t 

Jamaica 

-  202,312 

Co£Pe<»         -    lbs.        46,156 

Leeward  Island 

-  679,501 

Pimenta    -     lbs.        18,956 

Molasses 

-    71,080 

Sugar  (miisco.)lbs.  3,606,267 

Wine^  Madeira 

761 

IMPORTS. 


607 


Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent.  j^1)246    5    2 
Free  goods  -  -         -  72  16    6 

jf  1,318     1     8 


UNITED  STATES. 

Vessels  with  cargoes  (British),  S;  tons,  449;  men,  20 
Ditto  in  ballast  (ditto),     1;  373;  17 


4 


822 


37 


Tobacco  (leaf)  lbs.     114,790     Pork        -         bbls.  100 

Ditto  (manufd.)  lbs.      50,796     Pitch            -       do.  125 

Cigars      -     boxes             24     Tar         -             do.  90 

Rice        -         lbs.        5,216     Turpentine          do.  50 

Beef       -          bbls.          25     Rosin        -         do.  380 
Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent.  <3^598     1     9 

COLOMBIA. 

Vessels  with  cargoes  (Britbh),  1;  tons,  ISO;  men,  6 
Ditto  ditto  (Foreign),  1;  186;  6 

2  266  12, 

Sugar  (musco.)  lbs.     300,469     Coffee        -         lbs.         372 
Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent.  <i^81   15  10 

BRAZIL. 

Vessels  in  ballast  (British),  1;  tons,  457;  men,  17. 

CHINA. 

Vessels  with  cargoes,  1 ;  tons,  586 ;  men  45. 

Tea        -        lbs.    465,797. 
Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent  a^9S  17    9 

OASPE. 

Vessels,  41;  tons,  6,670;  men,  379. 

Rum        -        gals.      2,902     Musco.  sugar     lbs.  4,844 

Molasses      -      do.        3,111     Tea          -          do.  644 

Gin        -            do.             49     Rice          -        do.  5,057 

Cofifee        -       lbs.          333    Tobacco      -     do.  905 


508 

EXPORTS. 

Flour 

bbls. 

434     Pork 

bbls. 

11 

Ditto 

cwts. 

15     Butter 

-      kegs 

2 

Oatmeal    - 

bbl. 

1     Tar 

bbls. 

6 

Oats 

busbl. 

SS     Salt 

tons 

53 

Potatoes      - 

do. 

2,400     Ditto 

rainots 

6920 

Apples    - 

bbls. 

10 

les     -  uuis.  Au 

Merchandize  paying  2^  per  cent.  i^S,75S  19  11 

NEW   CARLISLE. 

Vessels,  43;  tons,  7,651;  men,  395. 


Rum 

gals. 

3,998 

Flour 

bbls. 

57 

Brandy 

do. 

574 

Pork 

do. 

7 

Gin        - 

do. 

1S9 

Potatoes      - 

do. 

1,000 

Wine 

do. 

151 

Codfish       - 

do. 

200 

Molasses 

do. 

1,242 

Ditto 

cwts. 

1,256 

Coffee 

lbs. 

622 

Salmon 

bbls. 

245 

Musco.  sugar 

do. 

7,393 

Herrings    - 

do. 

265 

Tea 

do. 

275 

Oil 

do. 

4 

Rice 

do. 

1,225 

Salt 

minots  40,000 

Tobacco 

do. 

177 

■"  ' 

.    Merchandize  paying  2^ 

per  cent,  jf  7,828  15 

1     ' 

Exports  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1832. 

TO   GREAT  BRITAIN.  /     ' 

Vessels,  cleared,         -         656;  tons,  195,573;  men,  8,663 

9  of  which  were  built  this  year ;  3,250; 

1  foreign  vessel  in  ballast;        -         -         136;  7 


195,709 


8,670 


Masts  and  bowsprits, 
pieces 
Spars 

Oak  timber 
Pine  ditto 
Ash  ditto 


881 

da       1,250 

tons     16,776 

do.  146,913 

do.       1,325 


Elm  timber  tons  10,250 
Birch,  maple,&c.  do.  90 1 

Standard  staves  and 

heading  pieces  965,113 
Pipe  and  puncheon 

ditto  pieces  1,419,640 


■U. 


i\ 


1 

EXPORTS.                                        i 

S;09 

}bls.           11             1 

Barrel  staves    pieces  202,706 

Honey    -          bbl. 

•  1 

legs              2 

Stave  ends           do.     24,560 

Ditto        -         kegs 

19 

ibis.              6 

Deals  (3  inch)     do.  985,018 

Ditto         -        jars 

2 

ons            53 

Boards  &  planks  do.     77, 1 50 

Maple  sugar      boxes 

2 

inots      6920 

Deal  ends            do.     78,562 

Preserves      -      do. 

2 

Battens       -        do.     25,314 

Cranberries         casks 

22 

19  11   V 

Oars        -           do.     13,508 

Essence  spruce,  boxes 

5 

-;  . 

Handspikes         do.     13,632 

Ditto        -         bottle 

1 

\        >' 

Lathwood    -     cords     1,371 

Butternuts           case 

1 

1 

Firewood     -        do.              5 

Hickory  do.         bbls. 

2 

)bls.          57 

Oak  billets           do.           20 

Bacon  and  hams,  box 

I 

lo.              7 

Boat  hook  poles,  pieces     396 

Crackers    -        bbls. 

S 

lo.        1,000 

Ladder  ditto        do.            72 

Bees'  wax             lbs.      4,467 

lo.           200 

Treenails      -      do.       4,872 

Esquimaux  boots,  box 

1 

wts.     1,256 

Spruce  knees       do.            42 

Curriers'  dubbin,  cask 

1 

bis.         245 

Shooks  pun         do.          1 10 

Stuffed  birds        cases 

9 

la           265 

Ditto  pipe            do.            30 

Oil  cake      -        tons 

82 

O.                 4 

Ditto  hhd.           do.            30 

Bark  work           boxes 

2 

lots  40,000 

Ditto  qr.  cask      do.            30 

Bark  canoe 

1 

Potashes     -      bbls.    26,970 

Indian  curiosities,  boxes 

4 

15     1 

weighing  1 17,600  cwts.  13lbs. 

Tobacco  (leaf)    hhds. 

46 

Pea-'  ashes        bbls.    19,372 

weighing  31,301  lbs. 

• 

wt  lining  67,019  cwts.  2  qrs. 

Trees  &  plants,  packages 

24 

h  1832. 

Flour         -       bbls.    55,372 
Ditto           half  bbls.          348 

Goose  wings     half  bbl. 
Horns        -       hhd. 

1 
1 

Indian  meal       bbl.              1 

Pictures    -         case 

1 

bK^^Mh      ^^   ^^ ^^ ^% 

Oatmeal            bbls.           95 

Minerals    -        box 

1 

nen,  8,663 

Wheat    -    minots  1,329,269 

Moose  deer     - 

S 

7 

Peas        -          do.         3,842 

Iron  castings,  packages 

S 

Oats          -         do.       29,636 
Barley    -        minots     1,756 

Sugar  kettles 
Cooking  stoves 

2 

8,670 

6 

Flaxseed     -        do.            70 

Salmon    ••        tierces 

12 

is    10,250 

Apples      -         bbls.         470 

Ditto        -         bbls. 

79 

>.           901 

Potatoes           minots        120 

Fish  oil         -      gals.  33,039 

d 

Onions         -      bbls.           30 

Seal  skins        -        -    4,777 

s  965,113 

Seeds        -      minots         56 

Hides 

271 

n 

Furs  and  Peltries. 

1,419,640 

Bear  and  cub     skins       36 1 

Martin        -      skins  10,739 

510 


EXPORTS. 


n 


Minx 

skins 

1,612 

Racoon 

skins 

89 

Beaver 

do. 

68,592 

Wolf        - 

do. 

5 

Buffalo    -t 

do. 

38 

Wolverine 

do. 

26 

Fox 

do. 

408 

Deer 

do. 

645 

Otter 

do. 

1,670 

Rat 

do. 

376 

Musk-rat 

do. 

43,377 

Martin 

tails 

2,140 

Lynx 

do. 

393 

Fisher 

do. 

151 

Fisher 

do. 

214 

Castorum 

-      lbs. 

S28 

IRELAMD. 

« 

Vessels,  201 ;  tons, 

53,163;  men 

,  2,360. 

Masts 

pieces 

2 

Handspikes 

pieces 

1,384 

Spars 

do. 

399 

Lathwood 

cords 

349 

Oak  timber 

tons 

1,862 

Billet  wood 

do. 

8 

Pine  ditto 

do. 

39,583 

Boat  hook  handles, 

Ash  ditto 

do. 

690 

pieces 

72 

Elm  ditto 

do. 

407 

Pot  ashes 

-    bbls. 

3,182 

Birch  ditto 

do. 

251 

weighinff 

14,275  cwt  3  qrs. 

Standard  stave  and 

heading  pieces  306,995 
Pipe  and  pun.  do.  502,175 
Barrel  staves  do.  360,552 
Stave  ends  do.       4,899 

Deals  (3  inch)  do.  623,170 
Boards  &  planks,  do.  724 

Deal  ends  do.     11,272 

Battens  -  do.  4,424 
Batten  ends  do.  .  290 
Oars  -  do.  930 


Pearl  ashes        bbls.  375 

weighing  1,396  cwts. 

Flour        -        bbls.  3 

Apples         -      bbls.  18 

Birds'  skins        box  1 

Minerals              do.  1 

Salmon         -     bbls.  6 

Smoked  herrings,  boxes  8 
Fish  oil     -        gals.       2,560 

Seal  skins         -         -  57 

Returned  goods,  pkges.  6 


'■'•. 


JERSEY. 

Vessels,  3 ;  tons,  352 ;  men,  22. 
Oak  timber  tons  14     Pipe  and  pun.  staves 

Standard  staves  and  pieces     4,732 

heading         pieces  17,176     Flour        -        bbls.         228 

-  SPAIN. 

Vessel,  1 ;  tons,  53 ;  men,  5. 
Staves  and  heading,  Pipe  and  puncheon 

pieces      2,000         heading       pieces      4,000 


i\ 


EXPORTS. 
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skins 

89 

do. 

5 

do. 

26 

do. 

645 

do. 

376 

tails 

2,140 

do. 

151 

lbs. 

828 

• 

360. 

pieces 

1,384 

cords 

349 

do. 

3 

lies. 

pieces 

72 

bbls. 

3,182 

275  cwU  3  qrs. 

bbls. 

375 

96  cwts. 

bbls. 

3 

bbls. 

18 

box 

1 

do. 

1 

bbls. 

6 

;s,  boxes       8 

^Is. 

2,560 

- 

57 

,  pkges 

6 

taves 

)ieces 

4,732 

bbls. 

228 

PORTUGAL. 

Vessels,  2;  tons,  378, 
Staves  and  heading  pieces 


men,  17. 

38,137. 


BRITISH   NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

Vessels,  125;  tons,  9,828;  men  566. 


leon 

ieces      4,000 


Masts      -     pieces  2 

Spars       -       da  12 

Oak  timber    tons.  15| 

Pine  ditto       do.  10 1^ 

Elm  ditto       do.  2 

Standard  staves  and 

heading  pieces  21,331 
Puncheon  do.  do.  45,076 
Barrel  do.  do.  S  15^858 
Deals  (3  in.)    do.  250 

Boards      -      do.         2,545 
Oars       -        do.  136 

Handspikes     da  60 

Shooks        puncheon      304 
Ditto       -      hhds.  100 

Ditto      -        bbls.       3,321 
Empty  casks        -  200 

Wood  hoops,  pieces  28,000 
Shingles  do.         1200 

Pearl  ashes      bbls.  16 

weighing  58  cwts.  3  qrs. 
Flour        -      bbls.     17,119 
Rye  ditto         da  115 

Oatmeal  da  14 

Indian  ditto     da  270 

Beef        -        da         2,318 
Ditto         half  do.  '465 

Pork      -  da         6,327 

Ditto        half  do.  279 

Mutton  do.  123 

Tongues  &  rounds,  k^   47 
Sausages  lbs.  85 


Biscuit  -  cwts.  6,963 
Crackers  -  lbs.  12,466 
Apples  -  bbls.  332 
Peas  -  minots  1,975 
Beans        -       da  6 

Oats  -  da  1,867 
Barley       -        da  501 

Indian  com       da  84 

Potatoes     -      da  280 

Onions    -        bbls.  40 

Ale  and  beer  gals.  2,41 1 
Cider        -        da  167 

Butter  -  lbs.  212,746 
Cheese  -  da  7,211 
Soap  -  da  9,169 
Candles  -  da  6,450 
Lard  -  da  2,779 
Linseed  oil        gals.  178 

Oil  cake  puns.  4 

Honey      -         lbs.  361 

Tobacco  -  do.  4,306 
Snuff        -        da  446 

Cigars        -     boxes  12 

Peppermint       gals.  115 

Confectionary,  boxes  I 

Leather  fiackages        26 

Boots  and  shoes,  da  16 

Moccasins  da  1 

Ditto  -      pairs         120 

Fur  caps  &  gloves,  pkgs.      23 
Buffalo  robes  -  38 

Hair        -  bale  I 


.     H 


^18 

EXPORTS. 

Feathers    -      casks 

2       Chairs 

16 

Cordage    -       coils 

2      Axes        -        boxes 

2 

Oakum    •        cwts. 

1^    Iron  kettles 

10 

Fruit  trees    packages 

4       Cut  nails            casks 

12 

Boats 

1       Stoves  &  pipes,  cases 

27 

Cart  wheels 

2      Ditto         ditto  loose 

116 

Bedsteads 

21                         :    .       . 

:'  ',U' 

BRITISH   WEST  INDIES. 


i 


:■!  « 


Vessels,  54;  tons,  7,259;  men,  41 

7. 

Spars        -      pieces           40 

Sausages 

kegs 

40 

Oak  timber        tons              5 

Ditto 

lbs. 

1,009 

Staves  and  heading, 

Apples 

bbls. 

32 

pieces  1,338,970 

Peas 

minots 

1,307 

Boards  and  pianks. 

Beans 

do. 

3,743 

pieces     26,689 

Barley 

do. 

263 

Oars         -         '\o.            305 

.  Potatoes 

do. 

639 

Stave  packs.       do.         3,154 

Onions 

bbls. 

99 

Wood  hoops     do.     160,000 

Vegetables 

do. 

76 

Shingles      -      do.       50,000 

Biscuit 

cwts. 

247 

Pot  ashes          bbls.              1 

Crackers 

casks 

10 

Flour        -        do.         8,392 

Butter 

lbs. 

11,512 

Indian  meal       do.            227 

Cheese 

do. 

1,679 

Oatmeal      -      do.                6 

Lard 

do. 

4,386 

Pork        -         bbls.      4,565 

Ale  and  beer 

gals. 

16,206 

Ditto               half  do.        823 

Cider 

do. 

578 

Ditto        -        kitts             10 

Linseed  oil     - 

do. 

1,928 

Beef        -         bbls.      2,033 

Oil  cake    - 

puns. 

73 

Ditto               half  do.     1,294 

Ditto 

cwts. 

1,066 

Ditto        -        kitts           111 

Soap 

lbs. 

5,050 

Ribs  &  briskets,  hf.  bbls.     34 

Candles 

do. 

2,160 

Ditto      ditto    Jcegs              5 

Leather    - 

sides 

20 

Hams  &  rounds,  tierces          3 

Cranberries 

kegs 

2 

Ditto       ditto    hhds.           8 

Brooms 

500 

Ditto       ditto    bbls.            2 

Chairs 

dozens 

2 

Ditto       ditto,  tubs  &  kitts  15 

Buckets 

do. 

10 

Tongues         hf.  bbls.          2 

Indian  baskets 

do. 

4 

Tongues             kegs         309 

Hogs 

- 

4 

f^ 


boxes 

16 
2 

*                       m 

casks 

10 
12 

,  cases 
loose 

27 
116 

kegs 

40 

lbs. 

1,009 

bbls. 

S2 

minots 

1,307 

do. 

8,743 

do. 

263 

do. 

639 

bbls. 

99 

do. 

76 

cwts. 

247 

casks 

10 

lbs. 

11,512 

do. 

1,679 

do. 

4,386 

gals. 

16,206 

do. 

578 

do. 

1,928 

puns. 

73 

cwts. 

1,066 

lbs. 

5,050 

do. 

2,160 

sides 

20 

kegs 

2 

- 

500 

ozens 

2 

do. 

10 

do. 

4 

. 

4 
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Horses 

12 

Mackerel 

bbls. 

420 

Cod-fish    - 

cwts.     14,624 

Herrings 

do. 

298 

Salmon 

tierces         189 

Ditto 

•    boxes 

45 

Ditto 

bbls.          216 

Alewives 

bbls. 

626 

Ditto 

half  do.          16 

UNITED 

Fish  oil      - 

STATES. 

gals. 

3,171 

Vessels,  2;  tons,  158;  men. 

8. 

Wood  hoops,  pieces     1,000 

Old  iron 

hhds. 

f 

Barley    - 

minots         4 1 

Old  copper 

casks 

6 

Old  sails 

yards        862 

DiUo 

bars 

14 

Old  rope 

tons              1^ 

FROM 

GASPK. 

1 

Vessels,  21 ;  tons, 

1,848;  men. 

159. 

Pine  timber 

pieces        643 

Salmon 

bbls. 

31 

Deals 

do.     38,136 

Ditto 

half  do. 

1 

Deal  ends 

do.       3,897 

Fish  oil       - 

gals. 

10,101 

Staves 

do.     19,926 

Iron 

tons 

26 

Lnthwood 

cords         25^ 

Ditto 

pigs 

31 

Cod-fish 

cwts.  14,296 

FROM   NEW 

CARLISLE. 

1 

Vessels,  36 ;  tons. 

6,926;  men, 

362. 

Pine  timber 

tons      7,168 

Cod-fish 

<    bbls. 

65 

Birch 

do.          156 

Cod-sounds 

kegs 

30 

Spars 

pieces          57 

Herrings 

bbls. 

21 

Deals 

do.          221 

Mackerel 

do. 

6 

Boards    - 

feet     10,180 

Salmon 

-     do. 

53 

Staves 

pieces     1,968 

Cap'.'* 

boxes 

2 

Lathwood 

cords         1 72 

Fish  oil      - 

gals. 

5,711 

Treenails 

pieces  11,500 

Oil  dregs 

hhds. 

4 

Handspikes 

do.            24 

Salt 

bbls. 

80 

Oars 

do.             12 

Ditto 

tons 

36 

Cod-fish 

cwts.  16,447 

Ditto      - 

minots 

2,395 

Total,  inwards; — ships,  1111;  tons,  267,641;  men,  13,776. 
Total,  outwards;  —  ships,  1101;  tons,  275,775;  men,  12,586. 
Of  the  latter,  were  built  this  year,  registering  3,386  tons, 
and  20  of  the  vessels  entered  chiefly  schooners  belonging  to 
the  province  in  Canada. 
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During  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1833. 

Ships  entered  inwards,  1,084;  tons,  287,727;  men,  12,716. 
Ships  entered  outwards,  1,098;  tons,  292,086;  men,  12,800. 
Ships  built  -  10;  tons,      2,800;  men,       235. 


IMPORTS. 


£, 


Wine         gals. 

41 1,201  at  2*.  6rf.  to  Is.    £  87,059 

Rum 

1,089,565       2s.9d.io^.6d.  166.594 

Brandy 

183,277       65.        -        -        54,983 

Gin  and  Whisky 

61,954      5«.        -        -         15,489 

Sugar,refined,  lbs.  1,051,872  at  6d. 
Muscovada  -  5,755,172  ^d. 
Coffee  -  174,899       U. 


jf  26,296 

95,918 

8,745 


Tea,  Hyson       lbs. 

63,000  at  3j.  6<f. 

- 

£  11,182 

Bohea 

91,092       2«. 

- 

9,109 

Green 

627,031       2s.  6d. 
-    260,227  bbls. 

* 

103,379 

Salt 

-5^11,017 

Playing  cards 

33,900  packs, 

at  Is. 

3(/.      2,431 

Tobacco  (leaf) 

-     124,213  lbs.  at  4c'. 

2,070 

(manufd.) 

147,109  do. 

8d. 

-      4,903 

Cigars 

535  do. 

5s. 

134 

236,967 


120,959 


123,660 


22,555 
Merchandise,  British  manufactures,  paying  2^  per  cent. 

ad  valorem  duty  ....         1,338,874 


Total 


^£■1,846,015 


New  ships 

Masts  and  spars  - 

Oak 

Red  pine 

Yellow  pine 

Ash 

Elm 

Birch,  &c. 

Staves,  heading,  &c. 

Deals 
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10  valued  at  £  28,000 

3,125          -  -  8,810 

20,804  tons  -  41,608 

38,723  do.  -  51,631 

135,628  do.  -  135,628 

1,432  tons  -  1,611 

18,658  do.  -  24,870 

936  do.  -  599 

4,910,249  do.  -  68,735 

1,031,404  pieces  -  86,512 
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Boards  and  plank  -       584,176  pieces 

Deal-ends,  oars,  battens,  handspikes,  lathwood, 
puncheon  shooks,  treenails,  shingles,  ship- 
ring  poles     -  -  .  .  . 

Potash  -  -        113,116  cwt. 

Pearl-ash  .  -         49,146  do. 


23,641 


17,285 

149,876 

67,578 


Total  produce  of  the  forest  je704,834 

Fish,  oil,  seal  skins        -                .               .               .  8,521 
Pork,  beef,  butter,  lard,  live  stock,  hides  castorum, 

capillaire,  natural  curiosities,  &c.                -                .  37,893 

Wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  &c.         -                -            -  205,241 

Furs,  &c.            -                -            -                •                -  30,900 

Exports  from  New  Carlisle                •               •            .  16,558 

Exports  from  Gasp6                ...  23,616 

Total  experts,  the  produce  of  the  Canadas    j^l, 027,563 

The  remaining  exports  consist  of  British  fabrics. 
West  India  produce,  and  teas  re-exported. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  imports  are  consumed  in 
Upper  Canada ;  and  a  very  large  share  of  the  exports 
are  sent  down  from  that  province }  but  the  returns  are 
far  from  correct ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  that  comes  by  the  roads,  lakes,  and  St.  Law- 
rence from  the  United  States,  and  down  the  Ottawa 
from  Upper  Canada.  From  the  12th  of  April  to  the 
20th  of  April,  the  following  articles,  exclusive  of 
timber,  deals,  staves,  and  spars,  came  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  Coteau  du  Lac :  — 


Flour        >      bbls.  133,144^ 

Tobacco 

hhds. 

148 

Ashes       -         do.      26,084 

Ditto 

kegs 

86 1 

Pork         -        do.      14,116 

Lard 

bids. 

245 

Beef          -      do.        1,627 

Ditto 

kegs 

955 

Leather           boxes           2 

Butter 

bbls. 

27 

Ditto        -     rolls        438 

Ditto      - 

kegs 

858 

Indian  corn  &  rye,  bhls.  4,881 

Tallow       - 

bbls. 

263 

Wheat        -       do.  280,322 

Ditto 

hhds. 

29 
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Indian  corn  meni,  bbls.   1,875     Rawhides         bbls.         216 
Apples        -        do.  625     Whisky      -       casks        134 

The  quantity  of  timber,  deals,  and  staves  sent 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  to  Montreal,  is 
stated  to  be  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
export. 

The  customs'  returns  give  the  following,  for  1832, 
as  the  principal  imports  from  the  United  States :  — 

MONTREAL. 


Pork 

bbls.     3,220 

Rye 

bags 

133 

Butter     kegs  &  firkins     317 

Peas 

bhls. 

101 

Pot  &  pearl-ashes,  bbls.  6,455 

Apples 

bbls. 

70 

Flour 

bbls.  10,633 

Beef 

do. 

5S 

Corn  meal 

do.       1,080 

Lard 

do. 

79 

Puncheons 

do.          335 

Ditto 

kegs 

548 

Wheat 

do.           103 

Live  hogs 

- 

2,987 

Ditto,  bushels 

in  bulk  4,133 

Dead  dittj 

- 

890 

0)rn 

bhls.     1,633 

Pig-iron 

pieces 

203 

Rye 

do.          826 

Deer  skins 

- 

64 

ST.  JOHN. 

Ashes 

bbls.     1,267 

Cigars 

-  245,659 

Pork 

do.          325 

Hops 

lbs. 

24,707 

Indian  meal 

do.        1,239 

Sole  leather 

do.  ] 

121,600 

Butter 

lbs.  147,000 

Apples 

bhls. 

13,167 

Cheese 

do.    163,930 

Cattle 

- 

4,528 

Fresh  cod-fish 

-     78,700 

Living  hogs 

- 

6,582 

Mutton 

lbs.      5,100 

Sheep 

- 

6,762 

Tallow 

do.     72,173 

Sperm  oil 

gals. 

2,395 

Lard 

do.       4,825 

Buifalo  skins 

. 

8,018 

Hams 

do.       7,018 

Raw  hides     - 

- 

2,632 

Rice 

do.     57,961 

Dressed  peltries 

7,031 

Tobacco  (leaf) 

do.   139,109 

Lumber 

pieces 

8,000 

Ditto  (manufd.] 

do.  856,339 

COTEAU 

DU    LAC. 

Flour 

bbls.    10,494 

Pork 

bbls. 

3,130 

Ashes 

do.       6,043 

Wheat 

bhls. 

6,809 
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MISCELLANEOUS   ClIAPTEUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS   ON   EMIGRATION. 

IN  AMERICA,  INDUSTRY  SECURES  INDEPENDENT  CIRCUMSTANCES. 
—  PROSPECTS  OF  EMIGRANTS  GENERALLY  SANGUINE,  AND 
SELDOM  REALISED.  —  NECESSARY  CONSIDERATIONS  BEFORE 
EMIGRATING.  —  RESPECTIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
COLONIES.  —  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  AMERICA 
AFFORDS  INDUCEMENTS  TO  EMIGRATE.  —  NECESSARY  ARTICLES 
REQUIRED  BY  NEW  SETTLERS.  —  PRECAUTIONS  AS  TO  EN- 
GAGING PASSAGES.  —  "  WHITE  SLAVE  TRADE." — DISEASE  AND 
CONSEQUENT  CALAMITY  ON  BOARD  OF  PASSENGER  SHIPS. — 
IRISH  EMIGRATION  TO  BRAZIL.  —  DIRECTIONS  TO  EMIGRANTS 
AFTER  LANDING. —  VARIOUS  MEANS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  POINT- 
ED OUT.  —  PLANS  TO  RAISE  PASSAGE  MONEY.  —  GENERAL 
CONDITION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA. — 
PROSPECTS  WHICH. INDUSTRIOUS  SETTLERS  MAY  REALISE,  ETC. 

In  British  America,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  are  incident  to  all  new  countries,  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact,  substantiated  by  the  evidence  of  all 
who  have  marked  the  progress  of  new  settlers,  that 
all  those  who  have  with  persevering  industry  and 
frugality  applied  their  labour  to  the  cultivation  of 
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forest  lands,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  succeeded  in 
acquiring  the  means  of  comfortable  independence, 
and  all  tliat  is  requisite  to  render  rural  life  happy. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  emigrants  are 
disappointed  in  realising  the  prospects  they  enter- 
tained on  leaving  their  native  country.  Lured  by 
low,  unprincipled,  interested  persons,  into  the  belief 
that  all  they  can  possibly  wish  for  is  to  be  obtained 
witli  little  difficulty  on  the  shores  and  amidst  the 
forests  of  America,  they  consequently  embark  with 
sanguine,  unattainable  expectations.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, do  they  tread  the  lands  of  the  western  world, 
than  the  delusion  vanishes ;  and  they  then  discover 
that  neither  food,  clothing,  nor  any  article  of  neces- 
sity, use,  or  luxury,  is  to  be  obtained  without  labour, 
money,  or  some  exchangeable  value. 

These  disappointments,  productive  of  no  small 
d^ree  of  anxiety  and  discontent,  are  caused  by 
emigrants  not  being  told  of  the  difficulties  as  well 
as  tlie  advantages  of  new  countries :  —  for,  persons 
preparing  to  leave  these  kingdoms  require  not  only 
to  be  informed  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  govern 
them  before  deciding  on  leaving  their  abodes  at 
home,  but  honest  advice  also  to  guide  them  after- 
wards, until  they  are  enabled  to  secure  a  comfortable 
living  in  the  land  to  which  they  go. 

The  Board  of  Emigration  has,  it  is  true,  circulated 
useful  information  in  a  brief  shape ;  but  it  was  vain 
to  expect  that  its  members  would  attend  to  the  de- 
tailed advice  and  intelligence  necessary  for  emigrants 
to  know.  It  would  indeed  be  well,  if  adequate 
persons  were  appointed  by  government  at  the  prin- 
cipal ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  correct  information  to  emigrants;  in  order 
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to  prevent,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  daily  frauds  practised 
on  them  at  the  sea-ports.  * 

An  office  of  correspondence  in  London,  established 
by  the  authority  of  government,  to  which  full  inform- 
ation respecting  the  actual  condition  of  unsettled  or 
ungranted  lands  in  the  colonies,  prices  of  provisions, 
wages  of  labour,  expenses  of  passages,  should  be 
transmitted  by  each  surveyor-general  in  British  Ame- 
rica, would  extend  eminent  benefit  to  emigrants,  and 
information  of  the  best  kind  to  parishes. 

Emigrant  agency  offices  of  every  description,  whe- 
ther in  London  or  elsewhere,  however  specious  their 
pretensions,  should  be  regarded  at  least  with  suspicion, 
as  we  cannot  but  know,  that  their  profits  arise  from 
whatever  they  get  in  commission  or  otherwise  from 
the  emigrants,  or  from  parish  associations.  A  public 
office  only  may  be  considered  as  an  independent 
channel  of  correspondence  or  trust. 

Persons  who  are  deliberating  about  leaving  their 
native  country,  should  especially  guard  against  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  hiring  of  passenger  ships, 
for  the  mere  gains  of  passage  money :  that  is,  the 
difference  between  the  freight  which-  they  pay  the 
ship-owner,  and  the  amount  they  screw  out  of  the 
passengers,  t 

From  the  little  regard  observed  by  these  people, 
first,  in  obtaining  money  in  advance,  for  passages, 

*  At  Liverpool,  for  instance,  there  are  numerous  places,  princi- 
pally cellars  opening  to  the  streets,  with  a  huge  sign-board  over 
them,  on  which  is  painted  in  large  letters,  the  words,  "  American 
Passengers'  Office."  These  dens,  and  the  crimps  who  keep  them, 
arc  vile  beyond  conception. 

f  Varying  from  10*.  to  15s.  for  each  passenger;  besides  certain 
allowances  which  they  receive  from  public-houses  for  bringing  to 
them  the  custom  of  passengers. 
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from  unwary  country-people  whom  they  lure  to 
public-houses,  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  tliem  to 
the  United  States,  and  afterwards  in  making  little 
arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  emigrants,  who  are 
ignorant  both  of  ships  and  the  sea,  this  business  has 
obtained  the  far  from  false  designation  of  the  **  White 
Slave  Trade."  The  people  engaged  in  it,  (the  Wliite 
Slave  Traders,)  give,  therefore,  the  most  glowing 
accounts  of  America,  particularly  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  while  they  conceal  all  the  difficulty  and  in- 
convenience which  are  always  to  be  encountered  on 
removing  from  one  country  and  settling  in  anotlier 
far  distant. 

It  is  certainly  no  common-day  business,  but  a  most 
serious  subject  of  consideration,  for  a  man  with  his 
family  to  remove  from  the  place  in  which  he  was 
born  and  brought  up,  and  from  occupations  to  which 
he  has  been  trained  from  his  childliood,  to  a  country 
far  distant,  and  in  many  respects  diflferent  from  his 
own,  and  in  which  he  must  assume  pursuits  and 
acquire  ideas  to  which  he  is  a  perfect  stranger. 

It  therefore  should  be  a  matter  of  the  first  import- 
ance for  the  person  who  is  thinking  of  emigrating, 
before  he  determines  on  doing  so,  to  consider  well 
what  his  circumstances  are  in  the  land  in  which  he 
lives,  whether  they  are  better  than  formerly,  or 
whether  his  means  of  living  are  diminishing :  whe- 
ther his  present  condition  enables  him  to  live  in 
tolerable  comfort,  with  something  like  a  certainty 
of  these  means  continuing  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  family  j  or  whether,  in  order  to  attain  comfort- 
able independence  in  a  country  in  which  he  neotl 
have  no  apprehension  for  the  prosperity  of  his  off- 
spring, he  can  willingly  part  from  his  acquaintance. 
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and  leave  scenes  that  must  have  been  dear  to  his 
heart  from  infancy,  and  prepare  for,  and  reconcile 
himself  and  family  to  a  long  sea-voyage,  and  the 
fatigue  of  removing  from  the  port  where  he  dis- 
euibarks  in  America  to  the  spot  of  ground  on  which 
he  may  fix  for  the  field  of  his  future  industry ;  and, 
finally,  whether  he  can  endure  for  two  or  three  years 
many  privations,  and  submit  to  the  hard  labour  of 
levelling,  burning,  and  clearing  the  forest,  in  order  to 
raise  crops  from  a  soil  encumbered  with  the  usual 
obstructions  of  wood  lands.  If  therefore,  on  making 
up  his  mind  to  all  these  considerations,  he  refjolves 
on  emigrating,  he  will  not  be  disappointed  in  realising 
in  An.  erica  the  prospects  he  may  entertain  on  leaving 
England. 

77i€  next  consideration  is  to  decide  on  the  country 
to  which  he  is  to  emigrate. 

In  order  to  determine  this  primary  subject  as 
judiciously  as  a  man  can  do  who  is  a  stranger  to 
the  land  in  which  he  may  settle,  a  few  points  of 
paramount  consequence  are  to  be  considered ;  in 
all  of  which  let  the  emigrant  be  suspicious  of  inform- 
ation coming  from  persons  who  solicit  for  "  Passenger 
Ships,"  or  who  are  connected  with  the  vile  "  Pas- 
senger Offices"  to  be  met  with  in  Liverpool  and  other 
pLiCes,  and  depend  only  for  information  on  the  go- 
vernment or  public  associations;  on  men  of  established 
good  reputation,  or  on  acknowledged  good  written 
authorities.     The  points  of  consideration  are : 

1st.  The  country  to  which  it  may  seem  advisable 
to  emigrate,  and  its  distance  from  and  intercourse 
with  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d.  The  chmate,  soil,  and  other  natural  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages ;  demand  for  laboiu*,  and 
maikets  for  produce. 
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3d.  The  form  of  government,  public  institutions, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  benefits  of  education 
are  to  be  obtained. 

4th.  The  preparations  that  may  be  necessary  for 
him  to  make  before  emigrating,  and  in  what  way  he 
is  to  cross  the  sea. 

5th.  How  lands  are  to  be  obtained;  and  how  a 
settler  is  to  act  after  landing  in  America. 

In  respect  to  the  first  point,  the  emigrant  need  not 
be  told  that  British  North  America,  the  United  States, 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  Swan  River,  and  New  South 
Wales,  are  the  countries  to  which  emigrants  are 
directed  or  attracted. 

To  those  who  are  regardless  of  the  government, 
laws,  and  constitution  of  England,  the  United  States 
may  certainly  offer  sufficient  inducements.  It  must 
be,  however,  remembered,  that  there  are  no  good 
lands  now  to  be  had  at  cheap  prices  within  the 
American  republic,  excepting  in  the  back  countries, 
far  from  the  sea,  and  to  be  reached  only  from  the  port 
of  landing  at  great  tApense ;  — nor  are  the  certain 
periodical  fevers  and  agues  common  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  countries  and  Southern  States,  to  be 
disregarded.  * 

To  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  and  New 
South  Wales,  the  great  distance  from  England,  the 
consequent  high  rate  of  passages  and  freight,  and  the 
want  of  a  ready  market  for  agricultural  produce,  form 
the  only  disadvantages  of  any  importance.  Were  it 
not  for  these  considerations,  and  that  persons  who 
emigrate  to  those  colonies  must  be  considered  exiled 

•  The  territory  of  Michigan  is,  probably,  at  the  present  time, 
the  best  and  most  convenient  part  of  the  United  States  for  emi- 
grants to  proceed  to,  in  order  to  settle. 
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for  ever  from  the  United  Kingdom,  no  objections 
can  reasonably  be  made  to  them,  as  the  cHmate  is 
salubrious,  the  soil  generally  good,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  those  of  England.  * 

In  regard  to  British  North  America,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  upper  or  inland,  and  the  lower  or 
maritime  colonies,  have  each  their  respective  ad- 
vantages, which,  it  is  hoped,  appear  illustrated  in  the 
descriptive  parts  of  this  work. 

Upper  Canada  has  for  some  years  received  the 
greater  portion  of  emigrants  who  have  left  these 
kingdoms  for  British  America.  The  emigrant  need 
not,  by  proceeding  to  this  colony,  apprehend  the  want 
of  fertile  land,  nor,  after,  two  or  three  years,  the 
necessaries,  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 
He  will,  however,  in  order  to  procure  a  desirable 
farm,  have  to  proceed  a  great  distance  up  the  back 
country,  and  settle  apart  from  society,  without  the 
conveniences  to  be  found  only  in  a  populous  neigh- 
bourhood. He  must  not,  however,  be  discouraged  if, 
he  suffers  much  more,  from  the  time  he  lands  at 
Quebec  or  Montreal  until  he  plants  himself  and 
family  in  the  woods,  than  he  experienced  in  removing 
to  America  from  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  Every 
succeeding  year  will  open  mpre  cheering  prospects  to 
him ;  the  emigrants  who  arrive  after  him  will  settle 
beyond  him  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  will  soon 
observe  houses,  villages,  and  corn-fields  occupying 
the  place  of  gloomy  and  boundless  forests. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  been  the  fate  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  emigrated  to  Canada,  to  encoun- 
ter severe  hardships  after  landing.     It  must,  at  the 

*  See  scale  of  passages  and  other  expenses  hereafter. 
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same  time,  be  mentioned,  injustice  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  and  to  the  gentlemen  of  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  that  the  emigrants  have  not  only 
received  kind  and  Hberal  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  proceed  to  the  upper  province,  but  that  the  great- 
est care  has  been  taken  of  the  sick  poor  among  them 
at  the  hospitals. 

The  districts  of  land  still  unoccupied  in  Lower 
Canada  are  extensive,  but  the  best  tracts  are  chiefly 
granted,  except  on  the  Ottawa.  On  the  lands 
through  which  the  river  Saguenay  and  its  streams 
flow,  Scotch  Highlanders,  from  the  upper  parts  of 
Perth,  and  the  inland  parts  of  Argyle,  Inverness, 
Ross,  Caithness,  and  Sutherlandshire,  might  be  lo- 
cated to  great  individual  advantage,  and  with  importr 
ance  to  the  political  value  of  Canada. 

There  are  other  tracts  in  Lower  Canada  worthy  of 
attention.  That  lying  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  rear  of  the  seigniories,  is  particularly  adapted  for 
emigrants,  —  that  is,  if  it  be  not  reserved  for  tlie  in- 
creasing Canadian  French  population.  Another  ex- 
cellent tract  lies  on  the  Ottawa,  below  Hull. 

As  respects  New  Brunswick — as  the  soil  is,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea  coast,  equal  to  that  of 
Canada,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  accessible  at  less 
expense.  The  capabilities  of  this  valuable,  extensive, 
but  little  known  province,  will  be  observed  where 
the  colony  is  described  in  this  work. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  although  there  are  not,  now  remain- 
ing, extensive  tracts  of  good  lands  ungranted,  yet 
farmers  of  frugal  and  industrious  habits,  and  with 
some  means,  are  sure  to  succeed ;  and  such  is  the 
state  of  society  in,  and  improved  condition  of,  this 
province,  that  a  man  does  not  feel  that  he  is  very  far 
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removed  from  all  that  he  has  formerly  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

Cape  Breton,  with  its  eminent  advantages  for  the 
fisheries,  and  for  grazing,  and  also,  in  most  parts, 
for  agriculture,  is  admirably  adapted  for  fiunilies 
from  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  fit)m  tlie 
Isle  of  Man,  or  from  Wales.  Last  yeai',  about  3000 
emigrants  arrived  in  this  island  from  the  Hebrides, 
in  a  state  of  wretched  poverty,  and  would  have  suf. 
fared  great  miseries,  had  not  several  of  their  relations 
or  acquaintances  previously  settled  in  the  colony. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island,  families  fit)m  the  inland 
counties  of  England,  and  from  tlie  agricultural  shires 
of  Scotland,  to  the  number  of  10,000  or  ^,000  indivi- 
duals,  would  find  farms  to  suit  them,  on  terms  fully 
as  liberal  as  in  any  of  the  other  colonies  where  lands 
are  equally  well  situated.  . 

The  Island  of  Newfoundland  —  the  lands  of  which 
are  so  imperfectly  known  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  which,  like  those  of  Nova  Scotia  formerly,  seem 
still,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
condemned,  as  if  doomed  by  nature  to  everlasting 
barrenness — affords,  notwithstanding,  situations  for 
an  additional  population  of  fif)y  to  one  hundred 
thousand  ^miilies.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
considered,  that  settlers  adapted  for  Newfoundland 
should  be  men  brought  up  along  a  sea-coast.  Families 
from  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  the  Hebrides, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  tlie  shores  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and 
the  west  and  south  of  Ireland,  would  succeed  best.   ^ 

As  to  the  classes  to  which  British  America  offers 
inducements  to  emigrate,  much  will  depend  upon 
individual  character ;  but  it  may,  however,be  observ- 
ed,   that  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour. 
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gentlemen  fanners  do  not  generally  succeed,  and  the 
condition  of  new  countries  does  not  admit  of  extensive 
establishments.  The  settlers  who  thrive  soonest,  are 
men  of  steady  habits,  and  accustomed  to  labour.  Let 
not  the  idler,  the  rake,  the  drunkard,  or  he  who  dis- 
regards the  observances  of  society,  or  the  laws  of  the 
country,  expect  to  thrive  in  America.  In  that  region 
nothing  but  unremitting  industry,  temperance,  and 
economy,  can  ensure  lasting  success. 

Practical  farmers,  possessing  from  200/.  to  600/., 
may  purchase,  in  any  of  the  colonies,  farms  with 
from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  cleared,  which  may  be 
cultivated  agreeably  to  the  system  of  husbandry 
practised  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  embarrassed 
circumstances  of  many  of  the  old  settlers,  brought 
on  by  improvidence,  or  by  having  engaged  in  the 
timber  business,  will  compel  them  to  sell  their  farms, 
and  commence  again  on  woodlands.  ■ 

Joiners,  stone-masons,  saddlers,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
blacksmiths,  cart,  mill,  and  wheelwrights,  and  (in  the 
seaports)  coopers,  may  always  find  employment. 
Brewers  may  succeed ;  but  in  a  few  years  there  will 
be  more  encouragement  for  them.  Butchers  gene- 
rally  do  well.  For  spinners,  weavers,  or  those  en- 
gaged in  manufactures,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
encouragement. 

Active  labouring  men  and  women  may  always  se- 
cure employment,  kind  treatment,  and  good  wages. 

To  gentlemen  educated  for  the  professions  of  law, 
divinity,  or  physic,  British  America  offers  no  flatter- 
ing prospects.  There  are  already  too  many  lawyers, 
as  they  are  admitted  as  attornies  and  barristers  on 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  four  or  five  years  in  the 
colonies.     There  are,  of  the  Established  Church,  a 
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many  clergymen,  in  proportion  to  the  members  of 
the  church,  as  in  England.  The  members  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  to 
support  a  clergyman  settle  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  generally  send  for  a  minister  to 
Scotland.  Antiburghers,  Baptists,  and  Methodists, 
have  preachers  in  most  of  the  settlements.  The 
Roraan  Catholic  Church  is  respectably  established — 
its  clergy  well  supported;  and  no  class  interferes 
less  with  other  persuasions  than  they  do,  or  are  more 
peaceable,  or  better  members  of  society. 

Medical  gentlemen  generally  secure  a  decent  liveli- 
hood, but,  with  few  exceptions,  seldom  make  money. 
The  climate  of  British  America  is  too  salubrious  Jbr 
doctors  to  realise  fortunes.  Schoolmasters  who  emi- 
grate, will,  nine  out  often,  have  to  cultivate  the  soil 
for  a  subsistence,  and  they  generally  make  indifferent 
farmers.  Young  men  of  education,  clerks  in  mercan- 
tile houses,  or  shopmen,  need  not  expect  encourage- 
ment, unless  previously  engaged  by  the  merchants  or 
shopkeepers  in  America.  Young  men,  however, 
of  persevering  and  industrious  habits,  have  baffled 
every  obstacle,  and  finally  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  in  trade.  Many  of  the  richest  merchants 
in  the  colonies  were  of  this  description. 

When  an  emigrant  has  fully  prepared  himself  in 
other  respects,  the  object  of  greatest  importance  to 
himself  and  his  family  is  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
to  cross  the  seas  to  America. 

,  It  has  frequently  been  the  fate  of  passengers,  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  have,  at  all  periods  of  emi- 
gration, embarked  at  ports  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Western  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  to  have 
undergone  miseries  of  the  most  distressing  and  loath- 
some character. 
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Men  of  broken  fortunes,  or  unprincipled  adven- 
turers, were  generally  the  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  traffic,  long  known  by  the  emphatic 
cognomen  of  the  "  white  slave  trade,"  of  transporting 
emigrants  to  America.  Their  practice  has  been  to 
travel  over  the  country  among  the  labouring  classes, 
to  allure  them,  by  flattering  and  commonly  false  ac- 
counts of  the  New  World,  in  order  to  decide  on 
emigrating,  and  to  pay  half  of  the  passage  money  in 
advance.  A  ship  of  the  worst  class,  ill  found  with 
materials,  and  most  uncomfortably  accommodated, 
was  then  chartered  to  proceed  to  a  certain  port,  where 
the  passengers  embarked:  crowded  closely  in  the 
hold,  the  provisions  and  water  indifferent,  and  oflen 
unwholesome  and  scanty,  inhaling  the  foul  air  gene- 
rated by  filth  and  dirt,  typhus  fever  was  almost  inevit- 
ably produced,  and,  as  is  too  well  known,  many  of 
the  passengers  usually  became  its  victims. 
^  An  act  of  parliament  at  last  subjected  the  emigrant 
ships  to  very  proper  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of 
passengers,  and  to  very  necessary  regulations  as  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  water  and  provisions. 
This  necessary  and  just  law  was  complained  of  by 
those  interested,  as  grievous  j  and  "  the  white  slave 
traders,"  who  did  not  scruple  to  break  through  its 
stipulations,  were  oflen  ingenious  enough  to  evade  its 
penalties. 

When  the  restrictions  contained  in  this  act  were 
afterwards  removed,  no  language  can  describe  the 
consequent  disease,  miseri/,  and  squalid  wretched- 
ness imported,  principally  from  Ireland,  into  the 
colonies. 

In  1827»  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
who,  in  the  most  humane  and  liberal  manner,  pro- 
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vided  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  emigrants,  were  doomed 
to  share  in  the  calamity  thus  introduced ;  and,  while 
some  hundreds  of  the  passengers  died  in  the  hospitals, 
many  of  the  healthy  inhabitants  of  the  town  caught 
the  infection,  and  were  carried  off  by  it. 

During  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  several  ves* 
sels  arrived  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  from  Ire- 
land, on  board  of  which  men,  women,  and  children, 
exceeding  double  the  legal  number,  were  crammed. 
Filth  and  confined  air  soon  produced  disease,  and  the 
effects  were  dreadful.  One  vessel,  under  120  tons, 
had,  previously  to  sailing  from  Ireland  with  110  pas* 
sengers,  loaded  with  salt,  leaving  only  a  space  of 
three  feet  between  the  cargo  and  deck.  The  weather 
during  the  passage  was  such,  that  for  two  weeks  the 
hatches  were  not  opened;  and,  at  this  time,  two 
thirds  of  the  passengers  were  afflicted  with  typhus 
.and  dysentery. 

On  entering  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  the  condi- 
tion of  this  vessel  was  probably  as  appalling  as  that  of 
any  slave  ship  that  ever  left  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  very  salt  was  impregnated  or  covered  over  to 
the  depth  of  one  to  three  feet  with  loathsome  filth. 

The  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  sick,  presented  a 
scene  too  shocking  for  description.  Some  died  be- 
fore the  vessel  arrived,  others  on  entering  the  har- 
bour ;  forty  men  and  ten  women  were  carried  to  the 
hospital,  and  twenty  died  in  all. 

By  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, for  regulating  the  carrying  of  passengers, 
the  number  is  limited  to  three  for  every  four  tons  that 
a  ship  registers,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  pro- 
visions are  also  regulated;  but,  nevertheless,  it  appears 
that  some  greedy  speculators  have,  since  then,  lured 
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emigrants  away  from  Ireland,  without  conforming  to 
the  legal  stipulations ;  and  it  will  require  the  greatest 
vigilance  to  bring  men  trained  to  this  traffic  to  answer 
for  their  conduct.*  The  colonial  legislatures  have 
lately  passed  laws,  subjecting  the  masters  of  passage 
ships  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  for  each  passen- 
ger they  laqd  in  British  America,  in  order  to  provide 
for  them  in  the  event  of  sickness. 

In  arranging  for  passages,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  emigrant,  in  order  to  guard  against  imposition,  to 
make  his  enquiries  for  vessels  through  practical  men 
of  established  good  character.  Health  being  the 
greatest  blessing  an  emigrant  can  carry  with  him  to 
America,  and  as  this  depends  chiefly  on  the  comforts 
on  ship-board,  he  should,  if  possible,  embark  in  a 

*  Irish  emigrants  have  been  unaccountably  doomed  to  suffer 
more  than  most  others.  It  is  well  known,  that  about  2000  Irish 
were  inveigled  to  Brazil,  by  the  offer  of  free  passages  and  lands,  by 
an  agent  of  the  Brazilian  government.  These  poor  deluded  men, 
on  landing  in  South  America,  discovered  that  the  intention  of  Don 
Pedro  was  to  make  soldiers  of  them ;  and,  on  refusing  to  become 
such,  every  tenth  man  was  imprisoned.  Afler  enduring  great 
misery,  either  the  British  ambassador  or  the  British  consul  (I  am 
not  certain  which),  insisted  on  their  being  conveyed  to  Ireland,  or 
to  some  British  colony.  Vessels  were  accordingly  chartered  for  the 
purpose ;  the  brig  Highlander  carried  from  llio  de  Janeiro  to  St. 
John's  N.  B.  171  men,  31  women,  and  14  children,  who  were 
landed  in  a  state  of  wretched  poverty.  These  people  were  liberally 
relieved  by  the  provincial  government,  and  also  through  the  bene- 
volence of  the  inhabitants.  Another  vessel  from  the  same  place 
arrived  at  Halifax,  with  about  an  equal  number  in  a  similar  miser- 
able condition,  many  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  poor-house,  or 
otherwise  assisted.  Much  as  the  condition  of  paupers,  arriving 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  be  deplored,  were  it  not  from  feel- 
ings of  great  benevolence  for  the  suffering  individuals,  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  might  be  said  to  go  almost  too 
far  in  relieving  men  duped  by  Don  Pedro. 
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vessel  that  has  about  ^ix  feet  in  height  between  the 
decks,  and  not  an  old  vessel.* 

Mucli  expense  and  inconvenience  will  be  saved  by 
embarking  in  u  ship  bound  to  »  port  nearest  to  the 
emigrant's  point  of  destination. 

By  the  last  act  of  parliament  for  regulating  the 
carrying  of  passengers  to  America,  the  following 
stipulations  are  required,  viz.  — 

1.  No  ship  to  carry  more  than  three  persons  for 
every  four  tons  of  burden,  and  to  have  five  feet  and 
a  half  between  platform  and  deck ;  two  children  under 
fourteen,  or  three  under  seven,  or  one  child  under 
one  year,  and  the  mother  to  be  counted  as  one  pas- 
senger. 

2.  Ship  to  be  provided  with  fifty  gallons  of  pure 
water,  and  at  least  50  lbs.  of  oatmeal,  biscuit,  &c..  for 
each  passenger. 

3.  Ships  having  the  full  number  of  passengers  to 
carry  no  stores  between  decks ;  may  occupy  with 
stores  between  decks  three  cubic  feet  for  each  pas- 
senger less  than  the  full  number. 

4.  Ship-masters  to  deliver  a  list  of  passengers  to 
the  Customs  at  port  of  sailing,  and  furnish  a  similar 
list  at  port  of  landing. 

5.  Ship-masters  landing  passengers  any  where  else 
than  agreed  upon,  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20/.  for  each, 
to  be  recovered  by  any  two  justices  of  the  peace. 

6.  Ship-masters  not  having  the  above  quantity 
of  water  and  bread  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

7.  Ship-masters  to  enter  into  bond  for  observance 
of  this  act. 


•  Rates  of  passage  depend  much  on  circumstances,  the  place  of 
destination,  and  the  class  in  which  the  ship  stands. 
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The  average  rate  of  passages,  including  provisions, 
may  be  stated  as  follows  ;  varying,  however,  a  little 
under  or  over. 


Say  for  a  family  of  five  persons : 


j^      *.     d. 
To  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Swan  River, 
&C.  221.  each  person,  including  pro- 
visions, and  20s.  to  the  place  of  settle- 
ment          115    0    0 

To  Canada,  for  passages  and  provisions, 
6L  each,  and  21.  lOs.  each,  including 
luggage  from  the  port  of  landing  to 
the  place  of  settlement  -  -    42  10    0 

To  New  Brunswick,   Nova  Scotia,    or  1 

Prince  Edward  Island,  passages  61.  each 
from  the  port  of  landing,  including 
luggage  20s.  each       -  -  -    35    0    0 

Besides  the  requisite  provisions  found  by  the  ship- 
owner, passengers  should  have  a  few  other  neces- 
saries in  case  of  ill  health  at  sea,  particularly  a  little 
tea,  sugar,  and  aperient  medicine. 

Farmers  or  labourers  should  bring  out  with  them, 
if  their  means  will  admit,  as  much  clothing,  bedding, 
and  linen  as  they  may  require  for  two  or  three  years, 
a  set  of  light  cart  harness,  two  spades,  two  shovels, 
two  scythes,  four  sickles,  four  or  five  hoes,  two  pair 
of  plough-traces,  the  iron  work  of  a  plough  and  har- 
row of  tlie  common  kind  used  in  Scotland  ;  the  cast 
machinery  of  a  corn-fan ;  one  hand,  one  jack,  and  one 
jointer  plane  ;  one  draw  knife,  six  socket  chisels,  six 
gouges,  one  hand  saw,  two  or  three  hammers,  three  or 
four  augers  assorted,  none  larger  than  one  and  a 
quarter  inch;  a  dozen  gimblets,  a  few  door  hinges  and 
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latches,  and  a  small  assortment  of  nails.  Furniture* 
or  any  kind  of  wooden  work,  will  only  incommode 
them,  as  what  may  be  necessary  can  easily  be  pro- 
cured at  moderate  rates  in  America. 

On  landing  in  America,  the  emigrant  should  im- 
mediately apply  at  the  proper  offices  (those  of  the 
Emigrant  Agents,  or  of  the  Land  Commissioners,) 
respecting  lands,  and  the  best  mode  of  going  from  the 
sea-ports. 

Emigrants  must  not  he  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
they  will  get  lands  for  nothing  in  any  part  of  America. 

The  government  has  fixed  a  price  on  all  the  crown 
lands  J  and  from  5s,  to  10*.  per  acre,  varying  accord- 
ing to  natural  advantages  and  improved  facilities, 
must  be  paid  for  land  in  all  the  colonies,  either  to  the 
crown  or  to  the  public  companies.  The  crown  lands 
are  sold  in  lots  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  mi- 
nimum  price  fixed  at  5s. 

A  settler  who  can  spare  money  enough  to  pay  for 
clearing  four  or  five  acres  of  land,  which  will  cost 
about  15/.,  and  to  erect  a  house  that  will  cost  from 
15/.  to  20/.  more,  will  avoid  the  difficulties  which  to 
him  will  be  most  disheartening,  merely  from  his 
awkward  acquaintance  with  that  indispensable  labour, 
wielding  the  axe*,  or  the  art  of  chopping. 

An  emigrant,  to  be  enabled  to  settle  at  once  on  his 

*  Tliis  tool  has  not  yet  been  manufactured  in  England,  in  the 
form  or  temper  which  long  experience  has  proved  the  best.  A 
good  chopper  will  do  treble  the  work  with  an  American  made  axe 
that  he  could  with  an  English  made  one.  Neither  have  we  yet  manu- 
factured any  milt-saws  equal  to  those  made  at  Philadelphia ;  for  the 
greater  number  of  those  used  in  New  Brunswick  are  smuggled 
from  the  United  States,  although  they  cost  double  the  price  paid 
for  mill-saws  in  England. 
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farm,  and  not  to  be  obliged  afterwards  to  work  for 
others  in  order  to  get  provisions,  should  be  able  to 
bring  with  him  to  his  wood  farm,  if  his  family  con- 
sists of  five  persons  — 


50  bushels  potatoes       -        -        - 

2  barrels  flour  -  .        -  . 
1  ditto  rye,  Indian,  or  oatmeal 

1  ditto  mackerel  and  1  of  herrings 

A  half  ditto  of  beef  _  -         - 

5  gallons  molasses  ... 

3  ditto  rum         -         .  ... 
3  lbs.  tea            -              ... 

12  ditto  sugar        -  .  .  . 

1  milch  cow  -  -  - 

2  axes,  4  hoes,  1  saw,  3  planes,  1  adze, 
3  augers,  6  gimblets,  2  chisels,  2 
gouges,  25  lbs.  nails,  3  iron  pots,  1 
kettle,  some  tin  mugs,  gridiron,  frying 
pan,  and  some  earthenware 


^    s. 

d. 

2  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

1     6 

0 

2    0 

0 

1   15 

0 

0  12 

6 

0  12 

0 

0  15 

0 

0     8 

0 

5     0 

0 

10    0     0 


£Q8     8     6 

This  amount,  with  5/.  to  purchase  seed,  will  enable 
him  to  establish  himself  on  a  wood  fann  of  100  acres; 
'  but  he  must  also  have  about  10/.  more  to  pay  the  first 
instalment  of  the  purchase  money,  which  altogether 
will  cost  from  5s.  to  15*.  per  acre,  according  to  its 
situation. 

The  majority  of  new  settlers  have,  however,  nothing 
but  a  pair  of  industrious  hands  to  begin  with  ;  and 
although  they  have  certainly  to  endure  greater  pri- 
vations, yet  they  also  succeed  in  acquiring  land  and 
stock.     By  working  part  of  their  time  for  wages, 
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2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 
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and  the  rest  on  the  land  on  which  they  may  settle, 
they  soon  find  themselves  in  a  comfortable  condition. 

The  old  settlers  would  willingly  allow  an  emigrant 
to  settle  on  any  part  of  their  wood-lands  in  consider- 
ation of  the  improvements  he  should  make;  but  this 
would  be  a  most  imprudent  plan  for  the  new  settler. 

When  the  emigrant  has  fixed  on  his  farm,  if  he  be 
a  poor  man,  the  nearest  settlers  will  assist  him  by 
joining,  on  a  fixed  day,  and  cutting  down  the  trees 
on  an  acre  of  land  on  which  he  is  to  build  his 
house — this  clwpping  frolic  will  cost  the  settler  a 
gallon  of  rum,  and  five  or  six  shillings*  worth  of 
provisions,  in  all  10s.  for  the  labour  often  or  fifteen 
men  acquainted  with  the  levelling  of  forest  trees.  For 
tlie  same  cost  he  will  be  aided  by  the  labour  of  an 
equal  number  of  persons  to  raise  his  house.  The  old 
settlers  are  always  willing  to  assist  new  comers  in  this 
way,  having  themselves  formerly  experienced  the 
same  benefit. 

Farmers  and  labourers  brought  up  in  the  province 
are  eminently  expert  in  the  use  of  edge  tools ;  making 
their  own  sledges,  carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  vari- 
ous agricultural  implements.  They  also  make  their 
own  shoes,  harness,  and  many  other  articles,  which 
necessity  renders  indispensable  in  new  countries. 
The  women  spin,  knit,  make  up  the  clothes  required 
by  the  family,  plait  straw  hats,  make  fur  caps,  and 
many  of  them  weave  their  flax  and  woollen  yarn.  A 
loom  is  a  common  article  in  a  farmer's  house. 

The  emigrant  will  find  the  manners,  customs,  and 
amusements  of  the  settlers  to  be  probably  different 
from  his  own  ;  but  in  most  respects  similar  to  those 
of  the  countries  which  either  they  themselves  or  their 
ancestors  came  from. 
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A  settler's  occupations  will  require  his  incessant 
attention  for  the  first  five  or  six  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  he  ought  to  possess,  if  he  be  an 
industrious  sober  man,  a  good  farm  of  one  to  two 
hundred  acres,  of  which  he  should  have  under  culti- 
vation ten  to  fifty  acres,  according  to  the  assistance 
in  labour  which  his  family,  from  the  number  it  con- 
sists of,  and  their  age,  can  render  him ;  a  couple  of 
horses,  a  pair  of  oxen,  four  to  six  cows,  twenty  sheep, 
six  or  twelve  hogs,  poultry,  &c.  This  is  no  exagge- 
rated scale  of  prosperity ;  thousands  who  had  nothing 
but  industry  and  frugality  to  begin  with,  may  be 
found,  who  have  secured  much  more ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  those  who  want  habits  of  thrift,  are  found 
in  a  state  of  daily  dependence  and  poverty.  An 
industrious  man,  with  a  family  trained  to  thrifty 
habits,  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear  by  emigrating 
to  America.  He  should  leave  England,  if  possible, 
by  the  1st  of  April,  or  if  not  then,  in  time  to  arrive 
in  the  colonies  before  the  1st  of  September ;  at  which 
season  he  will  be  sure  of  employment,  and  sufficient 
time  to  locate  himself  and  family  before  winter.  If 
he  has  any  money,  he  had  better  deposit  it,  before 
leaving  the  United  Kingdom,  in  a  bank,  as  he  will 
gain  something  by  drawing  for  it  afterwards.  On 
arriving  in  America,  he  will  encounter  no  jealousy 
or  envy  among  the  inhabitants,  and  he  will  find  that 
hospitality  to  new  settlers  is  common. 

After  he  settles  on  his  new  farm,  he  will  find  the 
winter  bracing  and  pleasant,  and  the  abundance  of 
fuel  renders  his  home  warm  and  comfortable  j  and  it 
is  rare  indeed  that  a  day  occurs  in  which  he  cannot 
work  in  the  open  air. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  men  may  always 
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employ  themselves  after  they  arrive  in  America.  The 
heads  of  families  cannot  do  better  than  devote  all  the 
time  they  possibly  can  to  clearing  and  preparing  their 
lands  for  cultivation.  It  is  often,  however,  necessary 
for  them  to  work  for  provisions  or  other  assistance 
among  the  old  settlers ;  but  prudent  men  never  do 
so  after  the  first  year,  except  compelled  by  neces- 
sity. 

An  emigrant  cannot  commence  too  soon  on  the 
land  which  is  to  be  his  own,  as  all  the  labour  he  ap- 
plies to  its  improvement  increases  its  value,  and  at 
the  same  time  accelerates  his  own  independence. 

Women,  and  children  above  two  years  of  age,  can 
find  ready  employment,  particularly  during  spring 
and  autumn.  Young  unmarried  labouring  men  ought 
to  save  at  least  half  their  wages.  Food,  except  in  the 
towns  and  at  public  works,  is  usually  provided  for 
labourers  by  their  employers. 

Children,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  support 
them,  may  be  provided  for  by  binding  them,  until 
they  become  of  age,  as  apprentices  to  farmers,  with 
whom  they  generally  are  brought  up  as  the  children 
of  the  family ;  and  a  cow,  a  sheep,  and  some  seed, 
are  usually  given  to  them  when  they  leave,  to  begin 
with  on  a  farm.  In  this  manner,  orphans  are  gene- 
rally taken  care  of.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  man 
who  has  a  family  finds  it  necessary  to  apprentice  any 
of  his  children  to  others ;  and  he  who  has  the  most 
numerous  offspring  is  considered  to  have  the  best 
means  of  prospering,  in  a  country  where  land  is 
abundant,  and  in  which  the  price  of  labour  is  high. 

The  public  roads,  clearing  of  wood-lands,  saw-mills, 
and  the  assistance  required  by  the  old  settlers,  form 
the  principal  sources  of  employment  for  labouring  men. 
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A  common  plan  with  those  who  own  cleared  farms 
that  they  do  not  occupy,  is,  to  let  these  farms  on 
shares;  that  is,  to  stock  the  farm  with  horses,  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  provide  half  the  necessary 
seed,  and  then  give  possession  to  a  practical  farmer, 
who  will  cultivate  it  and  find  the  labour.  After  har- 
vest, the  produce,  even  to  that  of  the  dairy,  is  equally 
divided  between  the  proprietor  and  the  farmer.  Many 
emigrants  who  dislike  commencing  at  once  in  the 
woods,  have,  by  industry  and  frugality,  supported 
their  families  very  comfortably  in  this  manner  for  two 
or  three  years,  besides  accumulating  sufficient  stock 
and  seed  to  commence  on  a  new  farm.  Farmers  from 
the  inland  counties  of  England,  and  from  Dumfries- 
shire and  Perthshire,  have  succeeded  best  in  thi$ 
way.  * 

To  those  who  ure  anxious  to  emigrate,  but  who 
have  not  the  means,  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
advise  how  to  proceed;  various  plans  are  often 
adopted.  Unmarried  men  and  women,  who  were 
unable  to  pay  their  passages,  have  frequently  bound 

*  The  prosperity  of  a  man  who  cultivates  land  on  the  shares,  as 
well  as  the  benefit  which  arises  to  the  proprietor,  depends  (as  suc- 
cess in  every  other  branch  of  industry  does)  on  his  own  industry 
and  character.  My  excellent  friend,  the  late  Ewen  Cameron,  Esq., 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  had  a  remarkably  fine  farm,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Charlotte  Town.  He  let  it  on  the  shares  for  three  years, 
to  a  John  Kennedy,-  from  Perthshire,  a  plain,  honest,  industrious 
&rmer  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  Mr.  Cameron  was  in  every 
respect  T»l<-'pd  with  Kennedy,  and  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  produce 
of  his  >^.  Kennedy,  with  his  stock,  removed  to  a  wood  farm, 
which,  in  1828,  when  last  in  America,  I  passed  in  front  of,  and  I 
could  not  help  admiring  how  mucii  '-.xd  he  had  reclaimed  from  the 
forest,  and  under  excellent  tillage.  Mr.  Cameron  told  me  that 
since  Kennedy  left,  his  farm,  under  the  management  of  the  man 
who  succeeded  him,  produced  him  nothing. 
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themselves  for  two  or  three  years  to  serve  those  who 
paid  for  carrying  them  to  America. 

Letters  from  persons  who  have  heen  settled  some 
years  in  America,  to  their  friends  in  the  mother 
countries,  have  long  been  a  powerful  cause  of  emi- 
gration. Money,  also,  is  frequently  sent  by  settlers 
in  America,  to  enable  their  friends  to  follow ;  and  by 
these  means  more  have  been  induced  to  emigrate 
than  by  all  others. 

Associations  have  lately  been  formed  in  parishes 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  to  emigrate. 
Those  who  may  be  aided  in  the  expense  of  emi- 
grating by  their  parishes,  should  carry  with  them  a 
certificate  of  character  as  to  sobriety,  honesty,  and 
industry ;  and  it  will  likely  be  of  importance  for  those 
who  bear  the  expense  of  their  removal,  to  send  them 
under  the  protection  of  those  who  will  undertake  to 
guard  them  against  going  in  ill  found,  unsafe  ships, 
and  from  imposition  on  landing  in  the  colonies. 

The  following  very  prudent  plan  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland,  and,  having  been  generally  at- 
tended with  success,  can  scarcely  be  recommended 
too  much. 

When  a  family,  or  a  few  families,  determine  on 
emigrating,  ^ome  of  the  sons  or  relations  that  are 
grown  up,  are  sent  forward  to  prepare  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  femilies  who  are  to  follow  afterwards.  It 
oflen  occurs  that  tlie  young  men  thus  sent  to  America 
have,  for  two  or  three  years,  to  earn  money,  which  they 
remit  to  pay  the  passages  of  their  friends.  ^ 

Young  Irishmen,  also,  who  have  at  difterent  times 
found  their  way  to  America,  have  not  unfirequently, 
by  working  for  three  or  four  years  in  the  towns,  or 
among  the  settlements,  or  by  employing  themselves 
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in  the  fisheries,  accumulated  considerable  sums  of 
money,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  Ireland,  in 
ordef  to  bring  after  them  their  parents,  brothers,  or 
sisters,  and  often  young  women  to  whom  they  were 
previously  affianced  or  attached.  This  I  know  to  be 
a  very  common  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  and  no  circumstance  can  illustrate  a  more 
powerful  force  of  affectionate  attachment. 

The  leading  fault  of  Irish  emigrants  is  their  appa- 
rent indifference  about  fixing  at  once  on  the  perma- 
nent and  certain  employment  which  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  alone  can  secure  to  them.'  Transient 
labour  among  the  old  settlers,  employment  at  the 
public  works,  seems  more  congenial  to  their  habits 
than  working  on  a  wood  farm  on  their  own  account. 
Exceptions,  however,  there  are  to  this  general  observ- 
ation ;  and,  in  comparing  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
settlers  in  America  with  that  of  the  peasantry  in 
Ireland,  I  may  say,  without  the  least  fear  of  being 
incorrect,  that  I  have  beheld  more  apparent  wretched- 
ness, and,  I  would  infer,  real  misery,  in  one  day's  tra- 
velling in  Ireland,  than  I  have  witnessed  daring  several 
years*  residence  in,  and  while  travelling  through  the 
principal  parts  of,  the  British  empire  in  North  Ame- 
rica. My  observations,  while  travelling  among  new 
settlements,  always  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that 
many  of  the  inconveniences  and  all  the  dreariness  of 
emigration  would  soon  disappear,  if  several  families, 
say  ten  to  twenty  or  more,  from  the  same  parish  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  were  to  remove  to  America 
and  settle  together  in  one  place.  Mutual  ideas, 
habits,  and  wants  would  unite  them,  and  they  would 
soon  find  their  social  condition  happy  and  prosperous. 
The  practice  of  the  Swiss  and  German  emigrants  is, 
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in  this  respect,  worthy  of  imitation. — They  embark 
at  Havre  in  the  American  packet  ships,  and,  on  their 
arrival  at  New  York,  go  immediately  on  board  the 
tow  boats  for  Albany,  and  thence  like  birds  of  passage 
to  their  destination  in  the  Western  States,  where  they 
settle  together,  and  soon  prosper.  They  form  a  most 
excellent  class  of  inhabitants,  —  quiet,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious. 

About  one  third  of  the  emigrants  landing  at  New 
York  are  of  this  description.  I  saw  many  of  them 
embarking  last  year  (1832)  at  Havre,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance afforded  ample  materials  for  reflection. 
They  had  for  ever  lefl  the  country  of  their  forefathers, 
passed  through  France,  to  cross  what  they  never  be- 
fore beheld  —  the  ocean, — in  order  to  fix  their  future 
destinies  in  the  wilds  of  the  Western  World. 

In  remarking  generally  on  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  American  colonies,  as  respects  their 
means,  none,  except  those  engaged  immediately  or 
indirectly  in  commerce,  have  accumulated  fortunes. 
The  majority  of  the  whole  population  possess  con- 
siderable property  in  land  and  cattle ;  among  the  re- 
mainder, many  are  poor ;  but  beggars  are  scarcely 
ever  seen,  unless  it  be  in  the  towns,  where  some 
accidental  calamity  or  natural  infirmity  brings  occa- 
sionally a  destitute  individual  to  solicit  food  or  other 
articles.  Many  of  the  Irish  emigrants  are  frequently 
observed  begging,  for  a  short  time  after  landing. 

The  old  settlers  are  not  always  discovered  to  be 
the  most  opulent,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
they  have  had  of  selecting  the  best  lands.  It  is  even 
lamentable  to  observe  the  condition  of  some  of  those 
who  have  long  occupied  the  finest  &rms,  and  whose 
poverty  is  the  visible  consequence  of  unsteadiness. 
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extravagance,  and  often  a  silly  species  of  pride  that 
attaches  contempt  to  rural  industry.  In  each  of  the 
colonies  I  know  many  farmers  of  this  character,  who, 
before  the  month  of  May  each  year,  have  to  purchase 
grain  and  potatoes  from  their  more  provident  neigh- 
bours. 

It  is,  however,  most  satisfactory  to  know,  that,  in 
every  instance,  the  early  settler  who  has  confined  his 
labour  to  agriculture,  and  who  has  managed  tlie  fruits 
of  his  toil  with  frugality  and  judgment,  is  found  to 
be  respectably  opulent,  to  have  brought  up  his  fa- 
mily in  a  creditable  manner ;  and  with  his  sons  and 
daughters  commonly  married  and  settled  around  him. 
In  a  contrary  view,  we  find  that  those  who  only  con- 
sidered farming  as  a  secondary  employment,  and  who 
have  engaged  in  other  pursuits  according  as  their  fancy 
directed,  have  had  poverty  an  ever-present  attendant, 
with  their  families  scattered  in  different  places,  sub- 
jected  to  a  preca  :ious  subsistence,  and  often  leading 
an  irregular  and  indolent  life. 

As  an  example  of  a  body  of  some  hundreds  of 
emigrants  thriving  by  steady  industry,  I  know  of 
none  who  have  succeeded  better  than  those  sent  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  in  1802,  from  the  highlands 
and  isles  of  Scotland  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  where 
his  lordship  first  began  his  colonising  experiments, 
by  settling  them  along  the  sea-coast,  on  lands  which 
he  purchased  in  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  that 
colony.  They  were  nearly  all  acquainted  with  each 
other  before  they  lefl  the  mother  country  —  of  the 
same  religion,  spoke  the  same  language,  and  their 
minister  is  from  the  same  part  of  Scotland.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  those  he  sent  to  Red  River,  if 
they  had  been  equally  fortunate ;  and  however  good 
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and  honest  his  lordship's  intentions  were  (and  I  h*^ 
lieve  them  to  have  been  so),  he  was  undoubtedly  im- 
prudent in  his  measures  and  plans  in  respect  to  the 
Red  River  settlement. 

Many  instances  might  also  be  pointed  out  in  Upper 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Cape 
Bieton,  of  the  prosperity  of  emigrants  who  had  to 
encounter  all  the  hardships  attached  to  a  wilderness 
country,  without  money,  or  dny  support  but  what 
depended  on  their  industry,  to  carry  them  through 
their  difficulties. 

In  alluding  to  the  prosperity  of  new  settlements,  I 
might  point  out  numberless  instances  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada. Nearly  all  the  townships  contain  flourishing 
villages,  with  many  improving  settlements,  corn- 
fields, and  meadows,  occupying  the  place  of  dark 
forests,  and  presenting  cheering  and  enlivening 
scenes,  which  afford  to  man  the  articles  necessary  to 
support  him  in  comfortable  independence. 

The  settlement  of  Hull,  begun  and  established  on 
the  plan  frequently  adopted  by  the  Americans,  who 
remove  with  oxen,  horses,  all  the  materials  for  mill 
work  and  smithies,  tools,  provisions,  and  clothing,  from 
the  old  states  to  the  western  districts,  I  have  alluded 
to  already,  in  the  description  of  Lower  Canada. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Scotch  settlements  on  the 
East  River  of  Pictou,  and  even  those  among  the 
hilly  districts  of  the  country,  have  made  rapid  strides 
towards  independence ;  and  the  Highlanders,  also, 
who  have  settled  within  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  and 
along  the  sea-coasts  of  Cape  Breton,  are,  at  least  those 
who  have  been  located  for  three  or  four  years,  in 
tolerable  circumstances,  although  they  have  not  so 
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much  ambition  to  become  comfortable  as  the  English 
or  Lowland  Scotch. 

In  1818,  several  families  from  Yorkshire  arrived  at 
Prince  Edward  Island,  where  they  did  not,  on  leaving 
England,  intend  to  remain ;  but  being  delighted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  colony,  they  applied  to  the 
agent  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  for 'leases  of  one 
hundred  acres  to  some,  and  of  two  hundred  acres 
of  woodland  to  others,  fronting  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Charlotte  Town  to  Stanhope.  The  terms 
were,  the  first  two  years  free,  the  third  year  at  six- 
pence, the  fourth  at  nine  pence,  and  aflerwards,  for 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  to  continue  at 
the  annual  rent  of  one  shilling  sterling  per  acre.  A 
cow  was  also  given  by  the  proprietor  to  each  of  the 
settlers,  to  be  paid  for  when  their  circui.istances  ad- 
mitted. These  people  went  to  work  with  such  de- 
termination, and  economised  their  time  and  means 
with  so  much  prudence,  that,  in  18^6,  they  had  each 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  land  cleared,  and 
under  excellent  cultivation,  one  or  two  horses,  four 
or  five  homed  cattle,  a  few  sheep,  some  pigs,  and 
poultry.  They  were  allowed  to  name  their  settle- 
ment Little*  York,  and  it  was  delightful  to  observe 
the  order  in  which  they  kept  their  agricultural  im- 
pliments ;  and  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  every 
thing  about  them  reminded  me  of  England. 

Not  far  from  them,  on  another  road,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  industrious  progress  of 
an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Sinclair.  He  was  upwards 
of  sixty  years  when  I  saw  him  beginning  in  the  woods. 
His  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  and  two  grown-up 
daughters;  one  of  the  latter  usually  spent  three  fourths 
of  the  year  at  service  j  their  means  were  limited,  and 
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they  were  obliged  to  live  very  frugally ;  but  their 
industry  overcame  every  difficulty,  llecollectlng  the 
place  thickly  covered  with  trees  in  1823,  I  was 
charmed  with  its  pretty  improvements  when  I  rode 
past  it  four  or  five  years  afterwards  :  and  never  did 
I  observe  more  forcibly  the  effects  of  well-applied 
industry. 

Near  Sinclair's  farm,  a  settler,  who  was  formerly  a 
tenant  on  Major-General  Stewart's  estate.  Garth,  in 
Perthshire,  and  who  went  to  America,  recommended 
by  this  brave  officer,  has  also  made  most  extensive 
improvements.  In  the  same  settlement,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Cairns,  whom  I  observed  the  first  year, 
with  a  rope  over  his  shoulder,  actually  dragging  afler 
him  the  harrow  which  covered  the  seed,  and  who  had 
at  one  time  been  in  good  circumstances  in  Dumfries- 
shire, but  who  arrived  pennyless  in  America,  told  me, 
that,  afler  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  the  first  two 
years,  he  had  lived  better,  and  that  he  considered 
himself  much  more  independent,  than  he  ever  did  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Dockendorff,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able farmers  in  the  colony,  with  whom  I  have  had 
frequent  conversation  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  removed  to  it  about  forty 
years  ago  from  the  United  States.  He  ^vas  then  un- 
married, and  commenced  clearing  the  farm  which  he 
now  occupies,  which  was  at  that  time  covered  altoge- 
ther with  trees  that  indicate  a  fertile  soil.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  finest  farms  in  North  America.  His 
house  is  large,  handsome,  and  comfortable ;  his  barn, 
stable,  &c.,  are  commodious  and  well  planned ;  his 
farming  implements  are  ever  in  the  best  order ;  his 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  always  in  excellent  condition. 
He  married,  soon  afler  he  settled,  a  thrifly  and  excellent 
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womaii ;  and  his  family,  whom  he  has  brought  up  in 
a  manner  highly  creditable,  are  extolled  for  regularity 
of  character,  and  habits  of  thrift.  He  has  often  ob- 
ser\'ed  to  me,  that  all  the  poverty  in  the  colony,  and 
generally  in  North  America,  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  tlie  inevitable  consequence  of  indolence, 
imprudence,  and  the  absence  of  frugality.  The 
poverty  of  such  persons  never  surprised  him.  Every 
thing  about  this  most  worthy  man  bespoke  happiness 
and  comfort ;  plenty,  but  not  useless  waste,  always 
appeared  at  Jiis  table.  Respected  in  the  colony,  a 
member  of  its  legislature,  and  dear  to  his  own  family 
and  friends,  he  more  than  once  told  me  that  he  had 
nothing  in  this  world  to  wish  for  that  could  increase 
his  happiness ;  and  that  he  thought  no  man  could  be 
more  comfortable  than  he  was.  His  strong  mind  and 
good  common  sense  enabled  him  thus  wisely  to  ap- 
preciate his  condition  ;  and  if  there  be  an  independent 
and  happy  man  on  earth,  one  circumstanced  like  my 
friend  Mr.  DockendorfF  must  be  so. 

Among  the  settlers  in  New  Brunswick,  I  had  some 
conversation  with  an  old  Highlander,  from  Suther- 
landshire,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  42d  regiment, 
who  were  disbanded  in  America  after  the  revolution- 
ary war.  This  man  had  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nashwaack,  and  liad  scarcely  ever  since  been  absent 
from  his  farm,  except  occasionally  with  his  overplus 
com  or  potatoes  to  Frederickton.  He  retained  his 
native  language  with  as  much  purity  as  if  he  had 
never  removed  from  the  vale  in  which  he  was  born, 
by  which  I  immediately  discovered  where  he  came 
firom ;  the  tone  and  accent  of  the  Gaelic  varying  as 
much  in  one  shire,  or  in  one  of  the  isles  of  Scotland, 
from  the  others,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  several  counties  in  England  does.  When 
I  addressed  the  old  man  in  his  native  language, 
his  very  soul  seemed  to  feel  all  the  rapture  of  early 
enthusiasm ;  and  I  can  never  forget  the  bright 
warmth  of  his  countenance,  and  the  ardour  of  his 
language,  when  enquiring  about  the  state  of  the  High- 
lands, and  the  condition  of  his  countrymen.  He 
said,  he  used  for  the  first  few  years  to  receive  now 
and  then  letters  from  his  friends,  but  that  his  relatives 
gradually  dropped  off,  some  by  death,  others  by  re- 
moval to  distant  countries ;  and  that  for  the  last 
twenty  years  he  had  no  direct  intelligence  from 
Sutherland.  Never  could  his  country,  however,  cease 
to  be  dear  to  him.  "  Never,"  said  he,  "  will  we  for- 
get the  tales,  the  songs,  and  the  music  we  heard  in 
the  Highlands ;  we  recite  or  sing  them  during  the 
winter  evenings,  and  our  children  will  ever  remember 
them,  and,  I  hope,  transmit  them  to  their  offspring." 
He  said,  that,  although  government  did  much  for 
them  (his  neighbours  and  himself)  in  the  way  of 
rations,  they  nevertheless  suffered  very  great  hard- 
ships for  the  first  few  years,  after  settling  where  they 
now  live.  *'  There  were  some  idlers  and  faint- 
hearted people,"  he  said,  "  among  us,  who  left  the 
settlement ;  but  all  those  wno  have  remained  have 
prospered.  I  am  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  can  be. 
All  my  family  are  married ;  some  of  them  live  with 
me ;  others  have  farms  of  their  own.  I  have  very 
little  to  do  but  enjoy  myself  among  my  children  and 
my  grandchildren  ;  and  although  the  best  years  of  my 
manhood  were  spent  fighting  for  my  king,  and  the 
greater  part  of  my  life,  since  that  period,  has  been 
spent  toiling  for  the  support  of  my  family,  and  for 
whatever  I  now  possess,  yet  I  have  great  reason,"  he 
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continued,  "  to  be  thankful  and  grateful  to  God,  in 
whom  I  trust  for  a  peaceful  and  calm  retreat,  through 
my  declining  years,  to  another  world."  This  is 
nearly  a  translation  of  what  he  said,  but  destitute  of 
the  force  of  expression  so  peculiar  to  the  language  in 
which  he  spoke. 

There  are  scarcely  any  taxes,  and  very  few  public 
burdens.  Duties  on  articles  of  luxury  are  trifling, 
and  on  necessary  articles  there  are  rarely  any ;  con- 
sequently, all  that  is  required  for  supporting  a  family 
may  be  purchased  at  low  rates,  line  clothing  ex- 
cepted. 

I  have  particularly  to  advise  new  settlers  against 
running  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers ;  doing  so  has 
prevented  many  hard  labouring  men  from  prosper- 
ing. The  low  price  of  spirituous  liquors  is  also  a 
great  bane  to  the  success  of  emigrants;  and  the 
facility  with  which  rum  can  be  procured  is  the  most 
prolific  source  of  domestic  misery  and  personal  de- 
pravity that  exists  in  America. 

Wherever  a  settlement  is  formed,  and  some  pro- 
gress is  made  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  it  begins  gradually  to  develope  the  usual  featiu"es 
of  an  American  village.  First,  a  saw-mill,  a  grist- 
mill, and  a  blacksmith's  shop  appear ;  then  a  school- 
house,  and  a  place  of  worship ;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
the  village  doctor,  and  pedler  with  his  wares,  intro- 
duce themselves. 

A  saw-mill  of  itself  soon  forms  a  settlement ;  for 
attached  to  it  must  be  a  blacksmith's  forge,  dwellings 
for  carpenters,  millwrights,  and  labourers,  stables, 
and  ox-houses.  A  shop  and  tavern  are  also  sure  to 
spring  up  close  to  it ;  tailors  and  shoemakers  are  also 
required. 
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Few  habitations  can  be  more  rude  than  those 
of  the  first  settlers,  but  many  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  far  less  comfortable.  The  most  that  an 
emigrant  can  do  the  first  year,  is  to  erect  his  habit- 
ation, and  cut  down  the  trees  on  as  much  ground  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  plant  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  to  sow  three  or  four  bushels  of  grain. 
If  his  means  will  allow  him  to  carry  to  the  land  he 
commences  on,  as  much  provisions  as  will  support 
himself  and  family  until  he  raises  a  crop,  he  will 
find  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  will 
enable  him  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
without  leaving  his  farm  to  labour  for  others. 

Much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  working  among 
the  old  settlers  for  provisions ;  and  if  the  emigrant 
should  even  succeed  in  getting  articles  of  food  on 
credit,  it  will  long  be  a  drawback  on  his  industry. 

In  the  course  of  five  years,  an  industrious  n^an 
should  have  twelve  acres  under  cultivation,  one  horse, 
two  or  three  cows,  a  few  sheep  and  pigs,  and  suffi- 
cient food  for  himself  and  family.  In  ten  years,  the 
same  man,  with  perseverance  and  frugality,  ought  to 
possess  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  acres  under  im- 
provement, a  pair  of  horses,  a  waggon  or  cart,  a 
sledge  and  carriole,  five  or  six  cows,  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  &c.,  and  a  comfortable  house,  a 
good  barn,  and  plenty  of  food  for  himself  and  family. 
This  is  no  extravagant  calculation.  I  could  name 
hundreds  who  began  in  abject  poverty,  and  who 
have,  in  the  same  period,  accumulated,  by  steady  in- 
dustry, fully  as  much  as  I  have  stated. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  witnessed  the  condition 
of  many  others,  who  were  settled  from  five  to  fifty 
years  in  America,  and  scarcely  possessed  any  of  the 
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necessaries  of  life  j  but  the  cause  I  invariably  traced 
to  their  improvident  character  and  indolent  habits. 

The  causes  of  eir'gration  are  chiefly  poverty,  dis- 
satisfaction in  respect  to  public  measures,  or  ambition. 

The  majority  of  those  who  emigrate  to  America 
are  driven  abroad  by  the  goadings  of  poverty ;  an- 
other class  is  formed  of  adventurous  men,  who  go  to 
seek  fortunes  in  other  countries,  with  the  hope  of 
again  returning  to  their  own ;  a  third  class  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  genius,  whose  schemes  have  been 
frustrated,  or  whose  hopes  have  been  blighted  at 
home ;  and  a  fourth  class  includes  individuals  who 
are  not  only  discontented  with  their  condition  in  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  but  displeased  also  with  all 
public  measures :  these  men  are  not,  probably,  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  from  necessity,  but  from  a  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  natural  to  them.  Of  this  unfortu- 
nate description,  I  have  discovered  numbers  in  all  the 
provinces.  They  at  first  fix  on  a  farm,  and  as  they 
do  not  find  that  their  ardent  expectations  are  realised 
in  a  year  or  two,  they  attribute  their  bad  fortune  to 
the  ill-fated  spot  they  have  chosen,  which  they  leave 
for  another,  where  no  better  success  attends  them.  In 
this  manner,  roaming  about  from  place  to  place,  the 
chances  inevitably  are,  that  they  wear  out  their  con- 
stitutions, and  waste  their  labour  to  no  good  purpose. 

Immediately  after  the  last  war,  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  men  necessarily  occurred.  The  peace 
threw  thousands  either  altogether,  or  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, out  of  employment.  The  articles  which  labour 
produced  were  many  of  them  not  further  required ; 
and  the  demand  for,  and  the  price  of,  the  remainder, 
were  reduced  by  the  death  of  the  war  monopoly, 
and  the  great  reduction  in  the  naval  and  military  de- 
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partments. Agriculture  and  commerce  continued  for 
some  time  to  languish,  while  the  spirits  of  the  farmers 
began  to  droop,  and  those  of  the  manufacturers  to 
ferment.  In  the  minds  of  some  men,  evils,  under 
the  impression  of  misfortunes,  produced  discontent ; 
with  others,  the  transition  from  their  former  artificial 
affluence,  to  a  condition  which  made  them  feel  their 
real  position,  broke  out  into  invectives  against  the 
measures  of  government,  and  into  a  declared  indif- 
ference to  their  country. 

The  labouring  classes,  when  out  of  employment, 
generally  find  relief  if  they  emigrate  to  America :  and 
there  are  others  whose  spirits  have  been  soured  by 
misfortunes,  either  brought  upon  them  by  their  own 
imprudence,  or  by  accidental  circumstances,  who 
blame  their  country,  and,  with  an  avowal  of  hatred 
to  it,  expatriate  themselves.  It  is  assuredly  fit,  and 
perhaps  necessary,  that  such  men  should  go  abroad. 
Fresh  activity  may  renew  in  them  the  energy  of 
youth  ;  and  while  they  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  other  countries,  experience,  fortunately,  never 
fails  to  convince  them,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  forget,  or  not  to  love,  their  own. 

It  is  vain  and  inconsistent  to  expect,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  any  nation  can  relieve  eflfectually  the 
miseries  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  paupers, 
who  have  been  principally  born  in  poverty,  and  reare-'. 
in  the  abodes  of  hunger,  improvidence,  and  igtic- 
The  most  that  we  can  hope  is,  that  their 
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sufferings  may  be  ameliorated.  It  requires  the  gra- 
dual operation  of  an  age  at  least,  to  change  the  habits, 
and  to  direct  to  steady  purposes  the  energies,  of  a 
vast  population. 

Many  circumstances  have  combined  to  produce  the 
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present  alarming  extent  of  pauperism  ;  the  remote 
causes  are  not  within  my  province  to  enquire  into ; 
but  in  Ireland,  which  we  may  consider  the  very  em- 
pire of  mendicity,  superabundant  population  is  cer- 
tainly the  immediate  cause  of  beggary.  That  the 
Irish  peasantry  are  improvident,  cannot  be  denied. 
This,  again,  arises  from  ignorance  and  want  of  edu- 
cation, which  reconcile  them  to  exist  in  a  state 
scarcely  superior  to  that  in  which  the  brute  tribes 
live.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  reflection,  and  the 
attendant  disregard  of  future  consequences,  as  to  the 
means  of  supporting  a  family,  at  about  the  same  age 
that  the  yoimg  men  of  England  and  Scotland  are 
leaving  school,  and  their  parents  anxiously  consider- 
ing what  occupation  they  are  to  follow,  or  what  trade 
they  are  to  learn  by  an  apprenticeship  of  five  or 
seven  years,  the  Irish  peasantry  link  into  premature 
marriages,  and  thereby  multiply  the  endless  evils  of 
poverty. 

In  countries  like  America,  where  labour  is  dear, 
and  the  population  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  vast 
extent  of  land,  early  marriages  are  not  by  any  means 
attended  with  the  same  evils  as  in  Ireland,  where  tlie 
population  is  superabundant,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
not  sufficient  employment  for  the  inhabitants.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  pauperism  that  exists  in  Great 
Britain  is  caused  by  the  seemingly  endless  influx  of 
Irish  beggars.  Were  there  no  mendicants  but  those 
born  within  the  parishes  of  England  and  Scotland, 
our  feelings  would  not  be  harrowed  by  the  famished, 
half-naked,  unfortunate  beings  that  assail  us  in  every 
town,  village,  and  along  every  road  in  both  countries.* 

*  We  may  every  day,  at  the  pier-heads  of  Liverpool,  at  Glasgow, 
and  other  places,  witness  the  landing  of  hundreds  of  ragged,  squa- 
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The  removal  of  a  great  portion  of  the  redundant 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  our  colonies, 
which  has  for  some  time  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  government,  may  be  considered  the  best  tempo- 
rary expedient  to  relieve  the  mother  countries  from 
the  burden  of  pauperism.  That  those  who  are  sent 
to  the  colonies  will  be  removed  from  the  pressure  of 
poverty,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  the  consequent  effect 
which  this  measure  may  have  on  the  United  King- 
dom,  will  doubtless  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
emigration  may  be  effected.  It  is  aho  matter  of  no 
common  consideratiouy  in  a  political  point  of  new, 
that  each  individual  who  leaves  these  kingdomsy  and 
settles  in  British  colonies,  not  onhf  relieves  this 
country  to  the  amount  of  provisions  he  consumes,  and 
the  additional  employment  given  to  others  by  his 
absence,  but  he  creates,  by  consuming  British  ma- 
nufactures, an  annual  employment  in  the  mother 
country  of  about  40*.  Jbr  himself  and  each  of  his  off- 
spring :  this,  on  a  large  scale  of  emigration,  and  tlie 


i 


lid  objects,  (men,  "  omen,  and  children,)  from  Ireland.  These 
people  come  over  under  the  pretence  of  looking  tor  employment, 
and  proceed  begging  on  their  way  through  the  countr)'.  Before 
leaving  Ireland,  they  arc  told  it  is  physically  impossible  tliat  they 
can  be  so  miserable  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  as  in  tlieir  own 
country ;  that  they  can  beg  from  one  place  to  another ;  that  if  they 
are  eventually  sent  back  by  the  parishes,  they  will  be  provided  for ; 
and  that  they  ctm,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  overseers  and  police 
officers,  return  again  to  England.  An  Irish  pauper,  from  having 
either  learned  the  benefit  of  living  on  the  industry  of  England  by 
his  own  experience,  or  by  acquiring  previously  the  rudiments  of 
ingenious  begging,  is  wonderful'  eloquent  and  aufait.,  in  the  way 
of  amusing  select  vestries  or  police  officers,  while  giving  an  ac- 
count of  himself. 
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consequent  increase,  by  the  natural  ratio,  of  the  po- 
pulation of  our  colonies,  and  decrease  in  the  offspring 
of  paupers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  augment  to 
an  enormous  amount.  It  appears,  however,  that 
other  mer.sures  should  be  pursued  at  the  same  time, 
with  respect  to  Ireland.  Infusing,  by  means  of  edu- 
cation, such  useful  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry,  as  will  gradually  introduce  habits  of  think- 
ing and  of  orderly  industry,  is  a  measure,  assuredly, 
of  primary  necessity :  providing,  as  far  as  possible, 
employment  for  the  labouring  classes  within  the 
kingdom,  is  also  an  object  of  paramount  consi- 
deration. 

Another  plan  of  great  magnitude,  although  the 
policy  will  be  by  many  denounced,  but  which  wouldi 
nevertheless,  be  of  eminent  benefit  to  the  country, 
comprehends  the  removal,  as  speedily  as  may  be 
consistent  with  humanity,  of  the  mud  cabins ;  the 
introduction  of  poor-rates ;  and  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  system  of  sub-letting. 

In  carrying  into  effect  a  grand  scheme  of  emigra- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  disburdening  the  United 
Kingdom  of  a  poverty-smitten  people,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  probable  consequence  of 
introducing  a  great  mass  of  that  description  to  our 
colonies. 

Oar  North  American  possessions  will  require  for 
many  years  a  vast  accession  of  settlers ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  men 
whose  labour  and  energy  are  wanted,  with  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants,  to  cultivate  and  raise  those  great 
countries  to  the  mighty  importance  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  should,  generally  speaking,  possess 
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correct  principles  and  industrious  habits,  as  well  as 
strong  physical  qualities.* 

Apprehensions  of  distress,  and  many  other  evils, 
being  introduced  with  large  bodies  of  paupers,  are 
very  generally  entertained  in  the  colonies ;  and  unless 
adequate  means  be  provided  to  carry  such  emigrants 
to  the  place  of  location,  and  to  support  them  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  afterwards,  it  would  certainly  be  improper 
to  inundate  the  colonies  with  a  pauper  population. 

Should  emigrants  be  carried  to  America  at  the 
public  expense,  it  is  recommended  to  provide  them 
with  provisions,  axes,  and  a  few  other  implements. 
From  my  own  enquiries,  and  all  that  I  have  observed 
respecting  the  settlers  in  each  of  our  American  colo- 
nies, I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  each  family  received  an 
axe,  two  hoes,  an  auger,  a  saw,  a  plane,  a  cow,  seed, 
and  provisions  for  one  year,  it  is  fully  as  much  as 
government  should  grant.  It  is  doubtful,  if  more 
assistance  were  given,  whether  it  would  not  lead 
to  abuse ;  and  with  such  aid,  the  man  who  does  not 
become  independent  of  others  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, deserves  (according  to  an  observation  made 
to  me  by  an  affluent  and  worthy  old  farmer,  who 
settled  forty  years  ago  in  America  not  worth  a  shil- 
ling,) "  to  be  hanged  as  a  public  defaulter."  That 
emigrants  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  located  and  pro- 
vided for  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  should  be 
bound,  after  a  reasonable  period,  to  repay  the  money 

*  It  is  notorious  that,  while  the  number  of  criminal  offences  have 
greatly  increased  during  late  years  in  America,  few  instances  of 
guilt  can  be  traced  to  the  old  settlers.  A  life  of  continued  poverty 
is  usually  so  lamentably  at  variance  with  virtue,  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  crime  in  our  colonies  chiefly 
to  the  previous  indigence  of  many  of  the  emigrants. 
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advanced  on  their  account,  is  probably  no  more  than 
mere  justice.  But  this  stipulation  would  be  highly 
impolitic.  That  an  industrious  settler  would  be  able, 
at  the  expiration  of  five  or  six  years,  particularly  if 
received  in  agricultural  produce,  to  repay  the  money 
expended  on  his  account  by  government,  I  certainly 
admit ;  but  would  not  the  accountability  form  a  sort 
of  premium  for  emigrants  to  disregard  their  allegiance  ? 
for  they  would  not,  it  is  believed,  be  inclined  to 
repay  what  they  received  from  the  public  funds  ;  but 
would  rather  consider  such  a  debt  in  the  same  light 
that  they  do  parish  relief  in  England.  The  vexation 
of  collecting  the  money  expended  in  removing  them 
would  also  produce  discontent  and  trouble. 

Whether  emigration  on  the  plan  formerly  recom-' 
mended  by  the  committee  of  the  Plouse  of  Commons, 
or  as  lately  proposed  in  Parliament,  be  ever  carried 
into  effect  or  not,  voluntary  emigration,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  emigrants  themselvesj  will  still  continue 
to  go  on  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  as  the  majority  of 
those  who  leave  the  United  Kingdom  for  America 
will  have  been  brought  up  to  occupations  not  only 
different  from  each  other,  but  unlike  those  which  they 
will  probably  follow  afterwards,  it  will  be  of  great 
consequence  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  for  the  new  life  they  are  about  to 
commence. 

In  this  chapter,  and  in  these  volumes,  I  trust  that 
I  have  given  all  necessary  information,  and  that  it 
will  appear  the  prosperity  of  those  who  remove  from 
the  country  of  their  forefathers  to  British  America, 
will  depend  (unless  unforeseen  calamities  interfere) 
entirely  on  their  industry  and  discretion. 
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CLEARING    FOREST     LANDS.  —  BUILDING     LOG-HOUSES. —  CULTI- 
VATING   THE   SOIL,  ETC. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  the  progress 
which  a  new  settler  makes  in  clearing  and  cultivating 
a  wood  farm,  from  the  period  he  commences  in  the 
forests  until  he  has  reclaimed  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
land  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  mode  of  cultivation 
he  practised  in  his  native  country.  As  the  same 
course  is,  with  little  variation,  followed  by  all  new 
settlers  in  every  part  of  America,  the  following  de- 
scription may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  about  to 
emigrate. 

The  first  object  is  to  select  the  farm  among  such 
vacant  lands  as  are  most  desirable ;  and,  after  ob- 
taining the  necessary  tenure,  the  settler  commences, 
the  nearest  inhabitants  usually  assisting  him,  by  cut- 
ting down  the  trees  on  the  site  of  his  intended  habit- 
ation, and  those  growing  on  the  ground  immediately 
adjoining.  This  operation  is  performed  with  the 
axe,  by  cutting  a  notch  on  each  side  of  the  tree, 
about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  rather  more 
than  half  through  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  intended 
the  tree  should  fall. 

The  trees  are  all  felled  in  the  same  direction ; 
and,  after  lopping  off  the  principal  branches,  cut 
into  ten  or  fifteen  feet  lengths.  On  the  spot  on 
which  the  house  is  to  be  erected,  these  junks  are 
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all  rolled  away,  and  the  smaller  parts  carried  off  or 
burnt. 

The  habitations  which  the  new  settlers  first  erect 
are  constructed  in  the  rudest  manner.  Round  logs, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  are  laid  horizontally 
over  each  other,  and  notched  in  at  the  corners  t  ■> 
allow  them  to  come  along  the  walls  within  about  an 
inch  of  each  other.  One  is  first  laid  on  each  side  to 
begin  the  walls,  then  one  at  each  end,  and  the  build- 
ing is  raised  in  this  mannei  by  a  succession  of  logs 
crossing  and  binding  each  other  at  the  corners,  until 
seven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  seams  are  closed  with 
moss  or  clay ;  three  or  four  rafters  are  then  raised 
to  support  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  boards,  or 
with  the  rinds  of  birch  or  spruce  trees,  bound  down 
with  poles  tied  together  with  withes.  A  wooden 
framework,  placed  on  a  stone  foundation,  is  raised 
a  few  feet  from  the  gi'ound,  and,  leading  through  the 
roof  with  its  sides  closed  up  with  clay  and  straw 
kneaded  together,  forms  a  chimney.  A  space  large 
enough  for  a  door,  and  another  for  a  window,  is  then 
cut  through  the  walls  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin 
a  square  pit  or  cellar  is  dug,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving potatoes  or  other  vegetables  during  winter. 
Over  this  pit  a  floor  of  boards,  or  of  logs  hewn  flat 
on  the  upper  side,  is  laid,  and  another  overhead  to 
form  a  sort  of  garret.  When  a  door  is  hung,  a 
window-sash  with  six  or  more  panes  of  glass  is  fixed, 
and  a  cupboard  and  two  or  three  bed-stocks  put  up  : 
the  habitation  is  then  considered  ready  to  receive  the 
new  settler  and  his  family.  Although  such  a  dwelling 
has  nothing  attractive  in  its  appearance,  unless  it  be 
its  rudeness,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  uncomfortable 
a  lodging  as  the  habitations  of  the  poor  peasantry  in 
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Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
New  settlers  who  have  means  build  much  better 
houses  at  first,  with  two  or  more  rooms ;  but  the 
majority  of  emigrants  live  for  a  few  years  in  habit- 
ations similar  to  the  one  here  described. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  cultivation  of  wood- 
lands, the  trees,  which  arc  cut  down,  lopped,  and 
cut  into  lengths,  are,  when  the  proper  season  arrives 
(generally  in  May),  set  on  fire,  which  consumes  all 
the  branches  and  small  wood.  The  logs  are  then 
either  piled  in  heaps  and  burnt,  or  rolled  away  for 
making  a  fence.  Those  who  can  afford  it  use  oxen 
to  haul  off  the  large  unconsumed  timber.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  and  the  remaining  wood  is  all 
black  and  charred ;  and  working  on  it  and  preparing 
the  soil  for  seed  is  as  disagreeable  at  first  as  any 
labour  in  which  a  man  can  be  engaged.  Men, 
women,  and  children  must,  however,  employ  them- 
selves in  gathering  and  burning  the  rubbish,  and  in 
such  parts  of  labour  as  their  respective  strengths 
adapt  them  for.  If  the  ground  be  intended  for  grain,, 
it  is  generally  sown  without  tillage  over  the  surface^ 
and  the  seed  covered  in  with  a  hoe.  By  some  a 
triangular  harrow,  which  shortens  labour,  is  used 
instead  of  the  hoe,  and  drawn  by  oxen.  Others  break 
up  the  earth  with  a  one-handled  plough,  which  has 
the  share  and  coulter  locked  into  each  other,  drawn 
also  by  oxen,  while  a  man  attends  with  an  axe  to  cut 
the  roots  in  its  way.  Little  regard  is  paid,  in  this 
case,  to  make  straight  furrows,  the  object  being  no 
more  than  to  work  up  the  ground.  With  such  rude 
preparation,  three  successive  good  crops  are  raised 
on  uplands  without  any  manure ;  intervale  lands 
never  require  any.      Potatoes   are  planted  (in  new 
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lands)  in  round  hollows,  scooped  with  the  hoe  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  and  about  forty  in  circumference, 
in  which  three  or  five  sets  are  planted  and  covered 
over  with  a  hoe.  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  cucum- 
bers, peas  and  beans,  are  cultivated  on  newly  cleared 
lands,  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes.  Grain  of 
all  kinds,  turnips,  hemp,  flax,  and  grass  seeds,  are 
sown  over  the  surface,  and  covered  by  means  of  a 
hoe,  rake,  or  triangular  harrow ;  wheat  is  usually 
sown  on  the  same  ground  the  year  after  potatoes, 
without  any  tillage,  but  merely  covering  the  seed 
with  a  rake  or  harrow,  and  followed  the  third  year  by 
oats.  Some  farmers  sow  timothy  and  clover  seed  the 
second  year  along  with  the  wheat,  and  afterwards  let 
tlie  ground  remain  under  grass,  until  the  stumps  of  the 
trees  can  be  easily  got  out,  which  usually  requires  three 
or  four  years.  With  additional  labour,  these  obstruc- 
tions to  ploughing  might  be  removed  the  second 
year ;  and  there  appears  little  difficulty  in  construct- 
ing a  machine,  on  the  lever  principle,  that  would 
readily  remove  them  at  once.  The  roots  of  beech, 
birch,  and  spruce  decay  the  soonest ;  those  of  pine 
and  hemlock  seem  to  require  an  age.  After  the 
stumps  are  removed  from  the  soil,  and  those  small 
natural  hillocks,  called  cradle  hills,  formed  by  the 
ground  swelling  near  the  roots  of  trees,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  growth,  are  levelled,  the  plough  may 
always  be  used,  and  the  system  of  husbandry  fol- 
lowed that  is  common  in  England. 

Commodious  frame  houses,   with  warm  comfort- 
able rooms,  large  barns,  good  stables,  are  then  erected; 
tlie  farming  stock  is  multiplied  j  and  the  farmer  then 
finds  himself  in  the  possession  of  all  the  means  of 
solid  independence. 
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REMARKS  ON   INTERCOLONIAL     AND    TRANSATLANTIC     STEAM 

NAVIGATION. 


The  mutual  advantages  which  one  country  derives 
from  another,  increase  in  value  and  magnitude  accord- 
ing to  the  increased  facility  of  mutual  intercourse 
and  transportation.  This  fact  is  so  well  established 
by  experience,  as  to  become  an  evident  truism  ;  and 
that  all  important  places,  between  which  an  inter- 
course by  steam  navigation  is  established,  derive,  in 
consequence,  vast  mutual  benefits,  is  also  a  fact 
equally  evident. 

When  a  communication  is  opened  with  a  country, 
that  will  enable  us  to  visit  it  in  a  certain  given  period 
of  time,  the  intercourse  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  certainty  of  arriving  at,  or  returning  from, 
that  country  more  speedily,  is  greater  than  by  any 
previous  mode  of  conveyance. 

In  the  same  ratio,  according  to  this  rule,  does  the 
interchanging  of  the  commodities  of  different  coun- 
tries increase ;  consequently,  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants  is  advanced,  by  affording  them  more 
plentiful  resources,  and  the  political  value  of  such 
countries  equally  augmented  by  increasing  general 
industry  and  commerce.  For,  when  the  means  of 
receiving  intelligence  from,  and  visiting,  distant 
countries,  are  rendered  certain  and  speedy,  mutual 
transactions  and  adventurous  undertakings  are  entered 
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into  with  much  greater  faith  and  spirit,  than  when 
the  intercourse  depends  on  the  uncertain  length  of 
voyages,  subject  to  the  direction  of  winds  and  cur- 
rents, and  to  the  duration  or  frequency  of  calms. 

These  considerations  apply  most  forcibly  to  the 
amazingly  vast  advantages  that  would  inevitably 
attend  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  transatlantic 
steam-packets, — ^not  only  as  respects  his  Majesty's 
empire  in  North  America,  but  also  as  regards  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  particularly  as  bearing  on  the 
great  movements  of  emigration. 

If  we  are  secure  in  forming  conclusions  according 
to  the  experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  are  also 
safe  in  saying,  that  steam  is  the  power  which  will 
supplant  all  others  in  the  magnitude  and  rapid «t\  if 
its  operations.  Although  we  may  not  be  quit^.  . 
sanguine  as  to  expect  making  a  voyage  by  steam  fire  t:^ 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  (with  a 
cargo  of  cutlery,  printed  cottons,  and  crockery,)  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  then  up  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  tlie 
Pacific  and  China — an  undertaking  far  from  being 
impossible — yet  steam  is  the  mighty  giant  that  Great 
Britain  can  serd  forth  to  bring  her  possessions  in 
America  and  tha  West  Indies  within  half  the  distance, 
morally  speaking,  that  they  now  are  to  Europe.  It 
is  this  giant  that  may  enable  England  to  grasp  more 
effectually  the  vast  resources  of  her  maritime  colo- 
nies,—  and  those  of  the  Canadas,  — and,  west  of  the 
great  lakes,  those  of  the  regions  of  Athabasca  and 
Assinboins. 

Since  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  along 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  between  England  and 
the  Continent,  and  particularly  between   England, 
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Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  consequent  advantages  are 
too  well  known,  and  too  justly  appreciated,  to  be 
questioned. 

If  we  visit  the  United  States,  we  find  all  their 
coasts  and  rivers  navigated  by  innumerable  steam- 
vessels.  There  are  more  than  300  navigating  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  The  magnificence  of  the 
steam- vessels  on  the  Hudson  is  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  in  Europe ;  they  are,  in  fact,  splendid 
floating  movable  hotels.  A  few  years  ago,  small 
sloops,  bateauXy  and  canoes,  were  the  only  vessels 
that  navigated  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal ;  and  British  manufactures  were  usually 
sold  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  higher  at  the 
latter  than  at  the  former  place.  At  present  there  are 
ten  or  twelve  powerful  steam- vessels,  equal  in  beauty, 
swiflness,  and  magnitude,  and  superior  in  accommo- 
dations for  passengers,  to  our  steam-ships  in  these 
kingdoms,  plying  between  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  and 
commodities  are,  in  consequence,  now  purchased  at 
equal  prices  at  both  places.  It  is  not  lon^  since  the 
ferry  from  Montreal  to  La  Prairie,  the  usual  route 
to  the  United  States,  was  crossed  in  a  wooden  canoe. 
Passengers,  horses,  and  carriages  are  at  present  car- 
ried over  in  spacious  and  beautiful  steam-boats.  The 
Ottawa,  and  the  lakes  of  Canada,  are  also  navigated 
by  steam-vessels.  A  steam-ship,  the  Royal  William, 
of  about  1200*  tons,  belonging  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  navigates  the  seas  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Quebec,  touching  at  the  points 
marked  in  the  General  Map.     There  are  two  steam- 

*  This  splendid  ship  was  launched  at  Quebec  in  April,  1831. 
Another,  of  1500  tons,  has  been  built  last  year. 
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boats  belonging  to  the  General  Mining  Company  at 
Pictou  J  there  is  another  employed  at  Halifax  ;  and 
three  at  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick, — one  of  which 
goes  daily  between  that  city  and  Fredericton,  another 
crosses  to  Annapolis,  from  which  stage-coaches  run 
to  Halifax,  and  a  third  plies  between  St.  John's,  St. 
Andrew's,  and  the  United  States.  All  this  has  been 
done  in  a  few  years ;  and  as  certainly  as  the  popu- 
lation of  our  colonies  will  increase,  so  will  also  the 
number  of  vessels  propelled  by  steam  power. 

A  company  was  formed  in  London,  under  an  act 
of  Parliament,  in  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  navigating 
the  Atlantic  with  steam-packets.  In  1826,  a  great 
number  of  the  shareholders  of  that  year  either  with- 
drew or  sold  out.  The  fine  steam-ship  they  purchased 
was  also  sold,  and  bought  by  the  Dutch  government, 
who  employed  it  successfully  between  Holland  and 
Cura9oa. 

Nothing  further  has  been  effected,  and  all  the 
exertions  of  the  intelligent  and  spirited  directors  have 
been  unsuccessful ;  yet  nothing  but  the  general  igno- 
rance which  prevails  in  these  kingdoms  respecting 
British  America  and  the  seas  of  the  Atlantic,  could 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  a  company,  incorporated 
with  such  privileges,  and  with  such  reasonable  pro- 
spects of  success.  ' 

As  to  the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  far  from 
being  so  formidable  as  people  generally  imagine.  It 
has  been  my  fate  to  have  crossed  that  ocean  several 
times,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  during 
the  most  tempestuous  weather  j  and  I  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  saying  that  the  sea,  in  the  Irish  or  English 
channel,  or  in  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
even  in  Lake  Ontario,  is  much  more  dangerous  for 
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steam-ships  to  navigate  during  stormy  weather,  than 
that  of  the  main  ocean. 

In  December,  1825, 1  left  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
on  board  of  a  merchant  ship ;  the  weather  was  so 
tempestuous  that  the  topsails  were  close-reefed  half 
the  passage ;  and  in  fifteen  days  we  were  safely  at 
anchor  in  the  Cove  of  Cork.  I  left  Cork  in  January 
for  Liverpool,  in  a  steam-ship,  commanded  by  an 
experienced  officer,  who  was  for  some  time  on  board 
of  one  of  our  ships  of  war  on  Lake  Ontario.  We 
were  in  the  Channel  during  a  very  heavy  gale,  and 
a  more  abrupt  difficult  sea  for  a  ship  to  plough 
through,  I  never  witnessed.  The  long  high  swell  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  I  had  just  crossed  in  such  bad 
weather,  was  nothing  to  it ;  yet  the  steam-ship 
worked  over  it  with  amazing  ease.  The  commander 
agreed  with  me  in  considering  it  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  of  the  ocean  ;  and  that  the  sea  on 
Lake  Ontario,  or  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  also 
more  difficult  for  steam-vessels  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  commander  of  one  of  the  steam-packets  that 
ply  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  more  than  thirty  times.  I  have  been  over 
with  him  as  passenger  several  times  to  Dublin  ;  and 
twice,  during  winter,  he  declared  to  me  that  he  never 
witnessed  worse  weather,  nor  such  an  abrupt  dan- 
gerous sea  on  the  Atlantic,  as  we  then  experienced. 
I  believe  most  naval  officers  will  bear  me  out  in 
these  observations.  Masters  of  merchant  ships,  few 
of  whom  know  much  either  of  the  arts  or  sciences, 
cherish  a  strong  prejudice  against  steam- vessels ; 
yet  they  readily  admit  that  the  sea  rises  more  dan- 
gerously, during  tempestuous  weather,  in  the  Irish 
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and  English  Channels,  in  the  German  Ocean,  and 
in  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  than  it  does 
in  the  Atlantic.  Those  seas  are,  however,  all  safely 
navigated  with  steam-ships ;  and  why  not  cross  the 
Atlantic  also  by  the  power  of  steam  ? 

The  legislatures  of  all  the  North  American  colo- 
nies voted  certain  sums  to  encourage  intercolonial 
steam  navigation.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada  voted  SCXK)/.  to  persons  or  companies,  who 
would  cause  a  steam-vessel  to  be  regularly  navigated 
between  the  ports  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Halifax 
for  four  years.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  Nova 
Scotia  voted  1500/.  to  encourage  the  same  object. 
The  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick  voted  200/.  the 
first  year,  and  100/.  each,  for  two  succeeding  years, 
provided  that  the  steam-packets  should  touch  at 
Miramichi ;  and  the  Legislature  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  voted  also  a  sum  on  similar  conditions. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  trans- 
atlantic steam-ships  were  established,  the  colonial 
legislatures  would  grant  sums  in  aid  of  an  undertaking 
which  promises  such  great  advantages  and  benefits. 
If  the  postmaster-general  were  applied  to,  it  is  also 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  direct  contracts 
to  be  made  for  the  steam-ships  which  navigated  the 
Atlantic  to  carry  the  mails,  in  preference  to  their 
being  conveyed  by  the  dangerous  uncomfortable 
packets  that  sail  at  present  between  Falmouth  and 
Halifax. 

The  excellent  coal  which  abounds  in  Cape  Breton 
and  Nova  Scotia  is  not  only  admirably  adapted  for 
the  furnaces  of  steam-engines,  but  it  affords  an  advan- 
tage which  the  United  States  do  not  at  present  possess. 
This  coal  has  lately  been  carried,  for  the  use  of  steam- 
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vessels,  to  New  York  and  some  other  places.  The 
following  extracts  from  a  report,  published  at  New 
York,  will  show  how  much  that  article,  which  the 
nearest  points  of  our  colonies  afford,  is  appreciated 
by  the  Americans :  — 

'*  Since  tiie  introduction  of  steam-boats,  pine-wood 
h  apidly  disappeared  from  the  shores  of  our  nl^vi- 
gab  streams,  and  tl  -  arcity  of  thb  article  has 
necessarily  enhanced  its  value.  All  who  have  re- 
flected upon  the  subject  have  long  since  been  satisfied 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  coal  must  be 
substituted  for  wood;  and  the  question  has  been 
asked,  what  coal  can  be  produced  which  will  ignite 
sufficiently  easy,  to  produce  steam  as  fast  as  required  ? 
Repeated  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  an- 
thracite coal,  but  without  success.  Within  the  last 
month,  the  Sydney  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  navigators  of  our  steam-boats, 
and  the  result  of  their  investigations  is  such  as 
cannot  fail  1o  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  wish  to 
see  navigation  by  steam  prosecuted  at  the  present 
reasonable  rates. 

"  The  first  experiments  were  made  in  the  small 
steam-boat  used  by  the  Dry  Dock  Company,  in  tow- 
ing vessels  to  their  railway.  We  were  of  the  num- 
ber who  witnessed  the  result  of  this  experiment,  and 
were  astonished  to  find  that,  without  any  alteration 
in  the  furnace  which  is  used  for  wood,  a  fire  wa? 
kindled  of  this  coal  with  a  common  lamp,  which,  in 
about  half  an  hour,  enabled  the  boat  to  get  under 
way,  and  then  supplied  as  much  steam  as  could  be 
used.  It  was  believed  by  all,  even  tlie  most  san- 
guine, that,  with  an  ordinary  wood  flimace,  the 
draught  woiUd  not  be  sufficient  to  generate  steam  as 
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fast  as  required,  and  their  astonishment  and  gratifica- 
tion at  the  result  may  be  easily  imagined. 

**  In  consequence  of  the  first  attempt,  the  agent  of 
the  Mining  Company  in  this  city  proposed  to  Cap- 
tain Bunker,  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  take  in  a 
supply  of  coal,  and  use  it,  instead  of  wood,  on  his 
trip  to  Providence  and  back.  He  did  so,  and  became 
so  satisfied,  not  only  of  its  practical  usefulness,  but 
of  its  superiority  over  wood,  that  he  endeavoured  at 
once  to  have  his  furnace  altered,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  to  more  advantage. 

"  The  facility  with  which  this  coal  ignites,  and  its 
consequent  capabilities  of  producing  steam,  having 
been  fairly  tested,  the  next  question  is.  What  are  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  introducing  it  into  gene- 
ral use  ?  We  answer,  first,  the  great  saving  in  room 
occupied  by  the  fuel ;  second,  by  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  fuel ;  third,  by  the  saving  in  the  weight  of 
fuel ;  fourth,  by  the  saving  in  labour  in  handling  the 
fuel  and  feeding  the  furnace ;  and,  fifth,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  sparks  and  cinders,  by  which  the  clothes  of 
passengers  are  destroyed,  and  the  awnings  of  our 
boats  set  on  fire. 

"  We  give  the  following  as  the  result  of  the  dif- 
ferent experiments  which  have  been  made :  — 

"  One  chaldron  of  Sydney  coal  measures  44  cubic 
feet. 

**  One  cord  of  pine- wood  measures  128  cubic  feet. 

"  One  chaldron  of  coal  will  jet  as  much  water  into 
steam  in  the  same  space  of  time,  as  three  cords  of 
pine-wood.  Supposing  the  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
require  45  cords  of  wood  per  trip  to  and  from  Pro- 
vidence, '"  space  thus  occupied  by  wood  is  5760 
cubic  fefe..     Fifteen  chaldrons  of  Sydney  coal  will 
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produce  the  same  quantity  of  steam  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  and  occupy  but  660  cubic  feet,  or 
about  one  ninth  of  the  space  required  for  the  wood. 

"  The  wholesale  price  of  Sydney  coal,  New  York 
measure,  is,  per  chaldron,  9  dollars. 

"  The  wholesale  price  of  3  cords  of  wood,  at  4 
dollars,  is  IS  dollars. 

"  This  will  show  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  in 
favour  of  coal  of  33^  per  cent.,  or  of  55  dollars  on 
every  trip  to  Providence. 

"  One  chaldron  of  Sydney  coal.  New  York  mea- 
sure, weighs  1  ton,  2  cwt.  and  1  qr. 

"  One  cord  of  pine-wood  ..  eighs  1  ton,  2  cwt. 
and  3  qrs. 

"  The  weight  of  the  Franklin's  wood,  therefore,  is 
51  tons,  5  cwt.  If  she  used  coal,  her  fuel  would 
weigh  16  tons,  13  cwt.  and  3  qrs. 

"  The  coal,  being  less  bulky,  will  require  a  less 
number  of  persons  to  handle  it ;  and  the  saving  in 
this  respect,  added  to  the  safety  of  awnings  and 
the  clothes  of  passengers  from  sparks,  will  be  far  from 
inconsiderable." 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  projected  company,  that 
the  main  line  of  steam-vessels  should  run  only  be- 
tween Valentia,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  Cape 
Canseau,  in  Nova  Scotia.  On  examining  the  matter, 
however,  more  fully,  it  will  be  found  that  neither  of 
those  places  are  the  proper  points  of  intercourse. 
Cape  Canseau  is  a  rocky  island ;  the  country  within 
it  is  broken  up  with  islets,  rocks,  and  water,  for 
many  miles;  and  it  has  no  communication,  for  a 
great  distance,  with  the  continent  of  America,  except 
by  water.  Valentia  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a 
very  proper  place  for  steam-vessels  to  touch  at,  as 
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their  last  point  of  departure  from  Europe.  But  when- 
ever transatlantic  steam  navigation  is  established,  the 
vessels  employed  must  start  from  places  of  much 
greater  importance,  otherwise  neither  advantage  nor 
convenience  can  be  expected. 

It  will  appear,  by  referring  to  the  general  map,  that 
the  steam-ships  should  first  start  either  from  Liver- 
pool, touching  at  Cork,  and,  if  desirable,  finally  from 
Valentia;  or  they  might  start  with  the  mails  from 
Milford  or  Bristol,  touching  at  the  last  point  of 
Ireland ;  from  thence,  across  the  Atlantic  to  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  (during  summer,)  and  then 
direct  to  Halifax,  as  the  most  important  place  in 
America,  and  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
From  Halifax  harbour,  which  is  open  at  all  seasons, 
and  which  is  another  great  focus  of  intercourse, 
there  are  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  the  continent 
of  America,  and  daily  communication  by  water. 
The  importance  of  touching  at  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, is  very  great.  It  is  only  a  few  miles 
out  of  the  way,  and  it  is  the  only  colony  to  which 
a  mail  is  not  regularly  sent,  although  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  island  requires  the  earliest  information 
from  other  countries.  It  may  also  be  found  conve- 
nient and  profitable  to  touch  at  Sydney,  Cape  Bre- 
ton, where,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  are  the  coal 
mines  of  the  General  Mining  Company. 

During  the  winter  season,  the  steam-ships  might 
touch  at  the  Western  Islands.  All  these  courses  and 
distances  will,  however,  appear  more  distinctly  by 
reference  to  the  general  map. 
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FALMOUTH     AND    HAtlFAX    PACKETS,   AND    POST    omCE 
ESTABLISHMENT   IN   THE   COLONIES.        ^  .    ' 


The  post-office  communication  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  continent  of  North  America  is 
monthly ;  and  the  mails  in  London  are  usually  made 
up  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  then 
despatched  to  Falmouth,  from  which  port  a  line  of 
packets  is  established  to  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia. 

These  vessels,  "  old  gun-brigs,"  are  perhaps  the 
most  unsafe,  and,  in  heavy  weather,  the  worst  sailers 
that  float  on  the  pcean.*  One  of  them^  the  Calypso, 
with  several  passengers,  left  Huliikx  last  January, 
and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  She  must  have 
foundered  at  sea.  Five,  I  think,  have  already,  with 
their  crews  and  passengers,  been  lost.  Humanity,  at 
least,  demands  that  packets  of  a  different  description 
be  established.  The  subject  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence.    Steam-ships,  particularly  for  eight  months 

*  I  un  one  occasion  left  Halifax  in  one  of  the  Company's 
Packets  for  Liverpool,  the  morning  afler  the  December  packet 
left  for  Falmouth.  The  weather  was  certainly  boisterous,  but  our 
ship  made  a  quick  and  easy  passage  to  Liverpool,  in  three  days 
less  time  than  his  Majesty's  Packet  to  Falmouth.  A  naval  gen- 
tleman on  board  of  the  latter  told  me  afterwords  in  London,  that 
they  were  frequently  in  expectation  of  swamping  (foundering) ; 
that  with  a  head  wind,  and  heavy  sea,  they  loSv*:  ground ;  that  the 
vessel  scarcely  rose  over  the  billows  ;  and  that  the  sea  generally 
washed  over  the  decks. 
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in  the  year,   would  likely  answer  the  purpose  of 
packets  better  *:han  sailing  vessels. 

It  is  the  opin'on  of  all,  that  the  line  of  departure, 
and  the  course  of  the  packets,  should  be  altered. 
Liverpool  forms  the  great  line  of  connection  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  New  York  ;  and  it  generally 
happens,  that  letters  sent  by  Liverpool  to  Halifax, 
by  way  of  New  York,  arrive  at  Halifax  before  letters 
sent  at  the  same  time  by  Falmouth  direct  to  Halifax. 
Cork,  or  some  other  port  in  Ireland,  may,  however, 
be  considered  the  best  point  of  final  departure  and 
arrival,  especially  for  steam  packets. 

The  Falmouth  packets,  on  arriving  at  Halifax,  have 
also  to  make  a  long  angular  voyage  to  Bermuda,  and 
then  return  to  Halifax  for  the  mails.  This  regulation 
is  attended  with  great  delay  and  inconvenience,  and 
scarcely  any  benefit.  Newfoundland,  which  is  a 
hundred-fold  at  least  of  more  importance  to  these 
kingdoms  than  Bermuda,  has  no  regular  post-oflfice 
communication  with  England  or  the  colonies  ;  while 
the  port  of  St.  John's  lies  but  a  very  short  distance  out 
of  the  course  (see  General  Map),  and  two  hours*  time 
would,  from  the  immediate  opening  of  the  harbour  to 
the  Atlantic,  be  sufficient  to  receive  or  deliver  the 
mails.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  packets  being  sent 
from  Halifax  to  Bermuda  each  month,  occasioning  a 
great  expense,  and  a  delay  of  from  ten  to  twenty  days, 
if  the  mail  packets  were,  for  eight  months  in  the  year, 
to  touch  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Halifax,  returning  to  England 
by  the  same  route,  the  advantages,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved by  those  experienced,  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  and  convenience  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  the  colonies. 
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'  In  respect  to  the  post-office  department,  in  British 
America,  the  postmaster-general  in  the  colonies,  and 
the  deputy  postmaster-general,  appoint  deputies  in 
different  places,  giving  them  such  salaries  or  per- 
centage as  they  deem  fit.  These  and  other  regu- 
lations are  understood  to  be  made  agreeably  to  the 
instructions  received  from  the  general  post-office  de- 
partment in  England ;  to  which  the  revenue  is  also 
paid  net.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount. 
In  1826,  the  sum  collect  1  d  in  British  America  was 
stated  to  be  23,570/.  12».  6J^</.  It  must  have  in- 
creased one  third  since  that  period.  The  colonists 
complain  of  the  rate  of  posta^;.j  bein,  extrava- 
gantly high,  particularly  the  inland  po  t  gej  and 
they  generally  consider  that  the  interior  post-offices 
should  be  placed  under  the  man  gi  raent  of  the  j/jcal 
legislatures.  Many  advantages  ./ouid  certainly  arise 
from  such  a  regulation,  particularly  the  improvement 
of  the  roads  between  one  colony  and  another,  and 
the  removal  of  discontent  in  respect  to  the  rate  of 
postages.  A  single  letter,  from  London  to  Halifax, 
costs  2s.  8d.  sterling ;  but  before  a  single  letter  reaches 
some  parts  of  Canada,  from  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  postage  amounts  from  5s.  6d.  to  some- 
times 7*.  Letters  from  the  United  Kingdom,  being 
put  on  board  of  the  i»..ei«  ets  for  New  York  or  Boston, 
are  received  in  Canada  for  about  one  third  the 
amount;  the  highest  rate  of  inland  postage  in  the 
United  States  being  a  quarter  dollar,  about  13</.,  for 
any  distance  above  400  miles. 

The  very  bad  post  road  between  Halifax  and  Ca- 
nada is  one,  if  not  the  greatest  cause  of  delay  in  for- 
warding the  mails  ;  and,  should  the  respective  legis- 
latures have  the  management  of  the  local  post-offices. 
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they  would,  it  is  believed,  soonmake  the  intercolonial 
roads  fit  for  mail  carriages,  and  place  the  establish- 
ment on  as  good  a  footing  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  To  enter  into  further  details  would  lead  me 
to  too  great  a  length  for  this  work.  But  a  different 
plan  of  management  in  the  mail  establishment  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  too 
much  consequence  to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  not 
to  a£Pord  every  possible  facility,  whether  by  the  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Halifax  packets  from  Liverpool,  in 
forwarding  letters  and  newspapers  through  the  post- 
office,  or  otherwise,  for  the  general  benefit  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  "When  the  magnitude  of  de- 
pendent interests  are  considered,  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  revenue  should  have  no  weight  in  th^ 
question. 
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CHAP.  V. 

REMARKS   ON     THE   CURRENCY   OF    THE   BRITISH     COLONIES,  AND 
ON    THE   STATE   OF    THE   BANKS. 

The  old  British  colonies  always  kept  their  accounts 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  until  after  the  war  of 
independence,  when  dollars  and  cents  were  intro- 
duced. The  present  colonies  of  British  America 
still  continue  the  practice  of  the  mother  country ;  and 
the  standard  of  exchange  is  considered  to  be  what 
is  termed  Halifax  currency,  that  is,  9/.  English 
money  to  be  considered  equal  to  10/.  of  this  cur- 
rency. A  guinea  to  be  valued  at  23s.  4fd. ;  and  the 
Spanish  dollar  at  5s.  This  currency  may,  however, 
be  considered  fictitious,  for  there  has  always  been 
either  a  premium  given  over,  or  a  discount  allowed, 
under  the  par  of  Halifax  currency.  During  the 
war,  bills  were  so  plentiful,  and  money  so  scarce,  that 
bills  on  England  were  bought  in  the  colonies  at  from 
20  to  33  J  per  cent,  discount ;  and  since  the  war,  go- 
vernment bills,  and  bills  drawn  on  account  of  exports 
to  England,  have  been  sold  generally  at  a  premium  of 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  over  the  rate  of  exchange, 
which  is  of  itself  II7  per  cent.  The  paper  money 
issued  by  the  provincial  treasuries,  and  by  the  colo- 
nial banks,  and  the  demands  for  bills  to  remit  to 
England,  where  nearly  all  the  riches  produced  by 
the  industry  of  the  colonists  centre,  are  the  causes 
of  the  high  premiums  of  exchange. 
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An  issue  of  paper  money,  subjected  to  prudent 
limits,  with  efficient  securities,  may  be  expedient  and 
productive  of  great  improvement  in  new  countries ; 
but  experience  has  proved,  in  the  old  colonies,  that 
the  issuing  of  paper  money,  when  not  payable  on 
demand  in  specie,  and  not  limited  to  an  extent  that 
would  prevent  great  speculations,  has  greatly  weakened 
public  credit,  and  has  been  ruinous  to  vast  numbers 
of  individuals. 

In  the  United  States,  what  may  be  very  properly 
called  the  American  System  of  Banking,  is  carried  on 
by  joint  stock  companies ;  the  stockholders  are  au- 
thorised to  issue  notes  to  a  great  extent  beyond  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company,  while  they  are  only 
liable,  in  the  event  of  bank  failure,  for  the  amount  of 
their  respective  shares. 

This  pernicious  system  has  been  introduced  into 
British  America  j  and  if  measures  are  not  adopted  to 
prevent  the  dangerous  tendency  of  its  fictitious  cur- 
rency, a  crisis  must  occur,  which  will  involve,  not 
only  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  but  those  who  may 
undertake  wild  speculations  in  consequence  of  the 
temporary  facilities  of  making  payments  with  a  false 
representative  of  the  value  of  money  and  commo- 
dities. 

According  to  the  statements  published  in  the 
records  of  the  legislature  for  1831,  it  appears  that 
the  Quebec  bank  has  an  actual  capital  stock  of 
74,212/.  10.9.  being  instalments  paid  in  upon  3000 
shares  of  50/.  each  ;  that  the  ten  directors  held 
358  shares,  equal  to  7»792/. ;  and  that  their  liability 
to  the  bank,  individually,  and  as  partners  in  mer- 
cantile houses,  amounted  to  67,133/.  The  greatest 
sum  of  money  at  any   one   time,    during   the  live 
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previous  years,  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  was  only 
S9>618/.,  the  average  sum  about  15,000/.,  and  the 
least  sum  at  any  time  5,@75/m  to  meet  all  demands. 
The  stability  of  the  bank,  therefore,  has  depended  on 
the  currency  of  the  notes  issued.  This  bank  issues 
notes  for  a  sum  as  low  as  one  dollar.     ■  '■< 

The  bank  of  Montreal  has  capital  stock  of  250,000/., 
paid  in  on  5000  shares.  Of  this  stock  the  eleven 
directors  held,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1831,  385 
shares,  equal  to  19,250/.,  and  their  liability  to  the 
bank  as  individuals  and  as  partners  in  mercantile 
houses,  amounted,  on  the  14ith  of  February,  1831, 
to  148,504/.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation, 
from  one  dollar  each  to  one  hundred,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1831,  was  223,913/.  5s.  The  notes 
in  the  bank,  ready  for  circulation,  amounted  to 
112,259/.  10*. —equal  to  336,173/.  5s.  This  bank 
has  a  branch  at  Quebec,  and  another  at  Kingston. 
The  quantity  of  cash  in  all  its  banking  houses  was, 
on  the  same  date,  98,513/.  11«.  lie?.  ,  3'  c 

The  Upper  Canada  bank,  which  is  also  on  the 
American  system,  has  been  in  operation  ten  years, 
has  branches  at  Kingston,  at  Niagara,  Dundas,  &c. 
The  capital  stock,  agreeably  to  the  first  charter, 
to  expire  in  1848,  was  100,000/.  By  a  late  charter, 
this  nominal  capital  has  been  doubled.  The  direc- 
tors having  refused  to  give  any  satisfactory  statement 
to  the  legislative  assembly,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  affairs  of  this  bank  stand.  Its  advan- 
tages are  stated  by  the  legislative  assembly  to  be 
monopolised  by  a  few  persons  ;  that  a  great  part  of 
stock  belongs  to  the  provincial  government;  that, 
by  the  only  explanations  given,  the  directors  appear 
to  have  speculated  to  an  alarming   extent  beyond 
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the  actual  capital ;  that,  in  1830,  the  notes  in  circula- 
tion amounted  to  156,296/.  5s. ;  the  capital  paid  in 
to  77*462/.  lOs.y  the  specie  (not  known  of  what 
kind)  on  hand  33,134/.  4*.  5d. ;  the  liabilities  of  the 
directors  and  others  to  the  b^nk,  amounted  for  ac- 
commodations to  214,045/.  7*«  1^'  J  and  that  the 
directors  refused  to  give  the  names  of  the  share- 
hcMers,  the  amount  of  coined  metals  in  the  bank, 
or  any  information  that  would  explain  its  actual 
condition. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  evident,  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  fatal  bankruptcies,  similar  to  those 
which  have  prevailed  wherever  banks  have  not  been 
limited  to  an  issue  of  paper  equal  to  the  security 
given,  banks  on  a  different  foundation,  with  sufficient 
securities  to  the  public,  should  be  established  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  It  will  also  appear  from  the  above 
statements,  that  banks  in  similar  circumstances  to 
those  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Upper  Canada,  could 
not  support  their  credit  for  one  week  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  bank  of  Kingston  failed  some  time 
ago,  pnd  the  T>umerous  failure  of  banks,  with  fictitious 
capitals,  in  the  United  States,  prove  the  insecurity  of 
the  American  banking  system.  The  stability  of  the 
Scottish  banks,  secured  by  the  liability  of  all  the  per- 
gonal and  real  estates  of  the  stockholders,  probably 
adapts  the  Scotch  plan  of  banking  to  British  America, 
in  preference  to  any  other,* 

•  A  new  banking  company  has  been  incorporated  at  Kingston, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  100,000/.  and  allowed  to  commence  when 
10,000/.  are  paid  in-;  and  to  lend  money  on  landed  property :  the 
latter  measure  may  induce  many  an  independent  farmer  to  borrow 
mone}'  to  invest  in  speculations,  which  generally  end  in  the  eject- 
ment of  families  from  their  houses,  and  from  the  lands  which  hard 
labour  and  economy  enabled  them  to  render  productive. 
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One  of  the  banks  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  of  the 
Halifax  Banking  Company,  resembles  those  on  the 
Scotch  system,  as  the  partners  are  personally,  with 
all  their  property,  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank,  and 
the  notes  are  made  payable,  on  demand,  in  specie  or 
in  the  notes  of  the  Colonial  Treasury.  The  other, 
ciilled  "  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,"  is  incorporated  by  le- 
gislative enactment,  under  restrictions  and  regulations, 
which  in  a  great  measure  secures  the  public  against  its 
failure.  The  directors  are  compelled  to  pay  the  bank 
notes  with  specie.  The  incorporated  banks  at  St.  John 
and  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  are  also  so  far  re- 
stricted, as  to  prevent  a  dangerous  issue  of  paper  cur- 
rency. There  are  no  banks  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land J  the  great  fishing  banks  have  always  answered 
the  purposes  of  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  considered 
that  one  or  two  banks,  with  proper  securities,  would 
remedy  many  inconveniencies  which  are  experienced 
in  the  colony. 
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JOINT   STOCK   COMPANIES    AND   ASSOCIATIONS. 


From  the  first  settlement  of  America  to  the  present 
period,  joint  stock  companies  and  associations  have 
existed.  Some  have  been  successful ;  others  ruinous 
to  the  projectors,  and  to  the  public ;  an  J  a  very 
few  have  maintained  their  ground.  To  accomplish 
great,  expensive,  and  difficult  undertakings,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  co-operation  has  usually  suc- 
ceeded in  executing,  in  a  short  period,  what  the 
same  number  of  individuals,  separately  engaged,  could 
never  overcome.  In  new  countries,  such  associations 
are  often  expedient :  the  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against  are,  too  extended  a  monopoly,  and  the  spe- 
culations into  which  a  large  capital,  fictitious  or  real, 
may  lead  men  who  are  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of 
realising  splendid  fortunes,  without  the  usual  labour 
and  patience  in  acquiring  them.  Companies  and 
associations  are  more  numerous  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country. 

The  oldest  company  existing,  whose  operations  are 
carried  forward  in  America,  is  the  , 
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Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Expeditions  fitted  out  to  discover  a  north-west 
passage  to  China,  the  spice  islands,  r.nd  to  search  for 
copper  mines,  led  to  the  discovery  of  Hudson  Bay. 
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'   In  1610,  Henry  Hudson  entered  the  strait  and 
bay  since  called  by  his  name.    Several  other  navigators 
afterwards  explored  this  Mediterranean ;  and  in  1669 
a  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  a  *•  Governor 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England,  trading 
into  Hudson  Bay,  viz. — To  Prince  Rupert^  Palatine 
of  the  Rhincy   to    Oeorge  Duke  of  Albemarle,  to 
TVilliam  Earl  of  Craven,  and  to  Jjfieen  otfiers,  and 
to  ot/iers  whom  they  shall  admit  into  the  said  body 
corporate,  power  to  make  a  common  seal,  and  to  alter 
it ;   to  choose  annually,  some  time  in  November,   a 
governor,   a  deputy  governor,  and  a  committee  of 
seven  ;  any  three  of  the  committee,  with  the  governor 
or  deputy  governor,  to  be  a  court  of  directors :  freC" 
men  to  be  admitted  (their  factors  and  servants  may 
be  admitted  freemen)  at  a  general  court ;  a  power  to 
dismiss  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  or  any  of  the 
committee,  before  the  year  expires  ;  and  upon  their 
dismission,  or  death,  to  elect  others  in  their  room  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year :  to  have  the  sole  property 
of  lands,  trade,  royal  fishery,  and  mines  within  Hud- 
son's Straits,  not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian 
Prince:  to  be  reputed  as  one  of  our  colonies  m  America, 
to  be  called  Eupert*s  Land  [It  never  was  so  calledj  : 
to  hold  the  same  in  free  and  common  soccage :  to  pay 
the  skins  of  two  elks,  and  two  black  beavers,  as  often 
as  the  King  or  Queen  shall  come  into  ihose  land^  .* 
power  to  assemble  tlie  company,  and  to  make  laws  for 
their  government  and  other  affairs,  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  England :  an  exclusive  trade  without  leave 
obtained  of  the  company,  penalty,  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  shipping,  one  half  to  the  king,  one  half  to  the 
company.     In  tlieir  general  meetings,  for  every  100/. 
original  stock  to  have  one  vote  ;  may  appoint *gover- 
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norsyjactors,  and  other  officers,  in  any  of  their  ports  ; 
the  governor  and  his  council  to  judge  in  all  matters 
civil  and  criminal,  and  execute  justice  accordingly  : 
where  there  is  no  governor  and  council,  may  send 
them  to  any  place  where  tJiereu  a  governor  and  coun- 
cil, or  to  England,  Jbr  justice ;  liberty  to  send  ships  of 
war,  men,  and  ammunition  for  their  protection,  erect 
forts,  Sfc,  to  make  peace  or  war  with  any  people  who 
are  not  Christian  ;  may  appeal  to  the  King  in  council. 
During  the  following  year  a  governor  and  twenty 
men  went  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  established  a  factory 
at  Rupert  River,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Moose  River.  Several  other  factories  were  established 
a  few  years  after  j  and  the  extensive  monopoly  se- 
cured to  this  company  by  charter,  and  the  vast  gains 
of  the  fur  trade,  has  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  ground 
to  the  present  day  with  great  suc<;esj3, 

77ie  North-west  Company  of  Canada, 

which  consisted  merely  of  an  association  of  bold  ad- 
venturers, was  long  in  formidable  competition  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  j  and  this  competition  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  or  hunting  nations,  as  to  have  been  attended 
with  fatal  rencounters,  and  with  a  losing  commerce  to 
both. 

After  the  massacre  at  Red  River,  the  interests  of 
the  North-west  traders,  including  all  their  posts  in 
Canada,  and  in  the  Indian  territories,  were  merged, 
by  mutual  consent,  in  the  Company  of  Hudson  Bay. 

These  measures  have  led  to  nearly  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  of  all  the  countries  lying 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes,  and  west  of 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  conse- 
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quent  profits  of  this  company  are  enormous,  and  all 
statements  of  its  affairs  are  withheld  from  the  public. 
Its  charter  has  no  limitation.* 

The  fur  trade  has  been  diverted  nearly  altogether 
from  Canada  to  Hudson  Bay,  since  the  annihilation 
of  the  North-west  association,  and  the  posts  of  the 
latter,  and  the  King's  posts,  are  occupied  by  the 
former  Company.     •      '      .  « 

The  Canada  Land  Company 

was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1826,  and  contracted 
with  government  for  the  Huron  tract  and  some  others, 
comprehending  in  all  about  2,000,000  of  acres,  pay- 
able in  sixteen  years,  by  yearly  instalments  of  from 
15,000/.  to  20,000/.  each.  The  whole  amount  of 
purchase  money  being  about  295,000/.  This  money 
is  chiefly  appropriated  to  pay  the  civil  list  of  Upper 
Canada ;  and  45,000/.  of  the  money  is,  by  agree- 
ment, to  be  expended  in  improving  the  company's 
lands.  On  the  largest  detached  block,  the  town  of 
Guelph  was  founded,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness, 
on  the  banks  of  the  tributary  River  Speed.  This 
stream  affords  many  convenient  situations  for  mill 
seats,  or  what  Jonathan  terms  "hydraulic  privileges;** 
and  excellent  timber,  limestone,  and  clay  for  bricksi; 
abound  on  the  fertile  lands  through  which  it  flows. 
Seventy-six  houses,  a  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  market- 
house,  brick-kiln,  school-house,  shops,  two  taverns, 
&c.  arose  during  the  first  years,  and  the  buildings 
and  population  have  sin'e  then  greatly  increased. 
The  town  lots,  of  one  quai  .^r  of  an  acre  each,  were 
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first  sold  at  twenty  dollars ;  but  the  price  has  since 
then  been  raised  to  forty  dollars.  Lands  in  its  vici- 
nity were  first  sold  at  Ts.  6d. ;  and  since  then  at  10s., 
128.  6d.i  and  20s.  per  acre. 

The  town  of  Gait,  prettily  and  eligibly  situated  on 
the  Grand  River,  is  another  thriving  place ;  and  the 
town  of  Goderich,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
as  having  a  harbour  opening  into  Lake  Huron,  is  the 
capital  of  that  tract. 

This  company  has  expended  large  sums  of  money 
in  exploring  its  lands,  opening  roads,  erecting  build- 
ings, &c. ;  but  the  rapid  settlement  and  consequent 
rise  in  the  price  of  lands,  ensures  the  shareholders  at 
least  an  equal  rise  in  the  value  of  shares  j  IJl.  per 
share,  which  includes  interest,  has  only  been  paid. 
Each  share  is  now  worth  from  40/.  to  45/. 

,'        ,  '      The  New  Brunswick  Company 

has  not  yet  put  its  plans  in  operation,  although  the 
arrangements  have  been  completed  with  his  Majesty's 
gc  vernment.  The  provisions  of  the  charter  are,  I 
believe,  agreed  toj  and  it  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted without  further  delay.  The  boundaries  of  the 
lands,  and  the  price  and  terms  of  payment  have  also 
been  agreed  for,  as  will  more  fully  appear  from  the 
following  extract  from  a  report  from  the  directors, 
submitted  to  the  stockholders. 

John  Labouchere,  Esq.  governor,  in  the  chair. 

The  directors  beg  leave  to  report — 
"  That  the  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  Land 
Company  '.vas  formed  in  consequence  of  those  who 
originated  the      idertaking  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  following  facts,  viz. 

That  the  provinces  contain  large  portions  of  fertile 
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forest  land,  which,  although  eminently  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  remain  unproductive  for 
\.ant  of  the  moderate  outlay  of  capital  required  to  fit 
them  for  the  reception  of  settlers. 
' "  "  That  ^hese  lands  are  of  easy  access  by  emigrants 
at  moderate  expense,  p^  ticularly  a  very  extensive 
tract  lying  between  the  rivers  St.  John,  Within  a  few 
miles  of  Frederick;  ,  (the  capital  of  New  Brunswick), 
and  the  south-west  branch  of  the  Miramichi ;  which 
tract  possesses  great  natural  advantages,  such  as  salu- 
brious climate  ;  a  soil  at  present  covered  with  excel- 
lent timber,  but  capable  of  yielding  fair  returns  of  all 
crops  that  grow  in  England,  with  some  others,  espe- 
cially Indian  coni ;  and  also  mines  of  coal  and  iron  ; 
with  numerous  streams,  affording  convenience  for 
mill  sites  and  inland  navigation ;  to  which  may  be 
added  proximity  to  plentiful  fisheries,  and  an  imme- 
diate demand  in  the  country  for  agricultural  produce, 
created  by  the  influx  of  emigrants,  and  the  wants  of 
those  engaged  in  the  timber  business  and  fisheries. 

"  From  these  facts  it  appeared  evident  that  a  Com- 
pany might  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
and  settling  this  tract  of  country,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  affording,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  solid  security  for  the  investment  of  money, 
with  a  certainty  of  at  least  reasonable  profits,  pro- 
vided that  the  government  would  dispose  of  the  said 
lands  at  a  moderate  price,  and  consent  to  incorporate 
the  company  by  royai  charter ;  and  provided  also, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  managed  with 
a  strict  regard  to  economy  by  men  of  practical 
experience. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  several 
interviews  and  communications  took  place  with  Lord 
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Goderich  and  Lord  Ho  wick  upon  the  subject ;  and 
on  the  7th  of  March  it  was  resolved,  *  That  a  com- 
pany be  formed  to  be  called  "  The  New  Brunswick 
and  NovalScotia  Land  Company,"  the  capital  of  which 
shall  be  200,000/.  in  stock,  divided  into  certificates  of 
not  less  than  ^/.  stock  in  each  certificate.'  On  the 
21st  of  April  it  was  finally  agreed  by  Lord  Goderich  to 
sell  to  the  company  the  whole  tract  of  country  as  laid 
down  in  a  map  in  the  Colonial  Office^  copies  of  which 
were  given  to  the  directors,  lying  between  the  river 
St,  John  and  the  boundary  line  of  Northumberland 
county,  nearly  fifty-five  miles  in  length  by  eighteen  in 
breadth,  containing  about  400,000  acres,  more  or  less, 
at  2*.  6rf.  per  statute  acre,  including  all  minerals,  Sfc, 
and  free  from  any  engagement  of  settlement,  service, 
or  quit-rent,  to  be  paid  for  in  two  cash  instalments, 
viz.  the  first  upon  signing  the  charter,  and  the  second 
on  the  conveyance  of  the  land  and  possession  being 
given  to  the  company  ;  and  a  minute  of  agreement 
to  the  above  effect  was  accordingly  signed  on  that  day 
by  the  contracting  parties, 

"  It  may  be  advisable  distinctly  to  state,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  proprietors,  that  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has  agreed,  in  the 
usual  form,  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  to  grant 
the  company  a  charter  for  incorporation,  which  (to- 
gether with  the  usual  powers  and  privileges)  will 
secure  subscribers  to  the  company's  stock  against 
partnership  liabilities.  The  directors  therefore  de- 
termined to  publish  their  prospectus,  and  to  receive 
applications  for  stock." 

Since  this  report  was  published,  sufficient  stock  has 
been  subscribed  for,  and  twenty  per  cent,  paid  into 
the  company's  bankers.  -  i 
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The  convenience,  position,  and  excellence  of  the 
lands  *,  and  the  standing  and  character  of  the  directors, 
must  ensure  the  prosperity  of  this  company,  the  plans 
of  which  will  likely  be  very  soon  in  operation,  as  the 
charter  recommended  by  his  Majesty's  government 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  officers.  John 
Bainbridge,  Esq.  2.  King's  Arms  Yard«  Coleman 
Street,  is  the  sitting  director.  ,        ,   « 

Another  association,  styled  the  /.  *   ^ 

British  American  Land  Company, 
was  projected  by  Mr.  Gait  about  the  same  time;  and 
the  plans  adopted  by  that  highly-gifted  gentleman 
appear  to  be  judicious,  if  its  incorporation  were  not 
.generally  opposed  by  the  people  of  Lower  Canada, 
to  which  province  its  operations  were  understood  to 
be  confined.  Nor  does  it  appear,  as  far  as  tlie  pro- 
ceedings have  transpired,  that  any  particular  tract  of 
^country  has  been  agreed  for  with  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment. The  Canadian  Legislative  Assembly  have 
also  resolved,  that  a  monopoly  oi  large  tracts  of 
land,  by  a  company,  in  a  colony,  the  crown  lands 
of  which  are  already  chiefly  granted,  and  in  which 

the  seignories  are  over-peopled,  would  be  an  act  of 
injustioo  towArcls  ilte  inhabitants. 

There  are  several  other  companies  £md  associations; 
such  as  the  Welland  Canal  Company,  the  Marmora 
Iron  Company,  and  Brandtford  Canal  Company, 
already  alluded  to  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  Quebec  and  Halifax  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  Lower  Canada. 

The  Shujenacady  Canal  Company,  the  Annapolis 
Iron  Company,  the   Halifax  and  Liverpool  Packet 

*  See  Map  of  British  Colonies,  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 
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Company^  the  South  Sea  Whalefishery  Association, 
and  Uie  Banking  Companies  .it  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
The  General  Mining  A&fiociation,  who  work  the 
coal  mines  at  Cape  Breton  and  Pictou,  was  establish- 
ed in  London,  and  have  their  ofiice  10.   Ludgate 

Of  all  joint  stock  associations,  those  only  who  invest 
their  capital  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
lands,  in  banking  concerns,  and,  if  the  line  be  judi- 
cious, in  rail  roads  or  canals,  have  positive  foundations 
for  prosperity.  A  mining  association  cannot  be  certain 
of  success  until  the  expenses  and  the  production  of 
the  mines  are  ascertained.  A  trading  company,  like 
that  of  Hudson  Bay,  which,  by  charter,  possesses 
great  exclusive  privileges,  forms  also  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

But  companies  for  steam  navigation,  sailing  packets, 
or  fisheries,  have  not  as  yet  prospered;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  transatlantic  steam  navigation, 
steam  navigation  between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  the 
packet  between  Halifax  and  Liverpool,  and  the  whale- 
fishery,  might  each  be  carried  on  with  much  less 
expense,  and  greater  certainty  of  profit  by  one  or. 

mote  necsons*  who  devoted  their  sole  attention  to 
their  pauticiuar  interests,  than  by  companies. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


GENERAL   SUMMARY  OF   THE   STATISTICS   OF   BRITISH  AMERICA. 


TiiE  following  recapitulation  of  the  population,  trade, 
and  fixed  and  movable  capital  of  the  British  colonies, 
calculated  in  round  numbers,  from  customs  and  legis- 
lative returns,  and  from  various  estimates,  may  be 
considered  as  near  the  truth  as  such  data  wiU  admit ; 
and  afford,  when  compared  to  the  condition  of  the 
colonies  at  former  periods,  some  idea  of  the  rising 
importance  of  British  America,  and  the  political  and 
commercial  consequence  of  that  part  of  the  empire 
to  the  mother  country. 

There  is  now  (in  1833)  a  population  in  our  colo- 
nies, distributed  nearly  in  the  following  order,  and 
possessing,  exclusive  of  money  and  movable  property, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  well  be  estimated,  cattle 
and  lands,  much  in  the  same  quantity  as  in  the  an- 
nexed schedule,  viz :  — 


Upper  Canada 
Canada    - 
New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia    - 
Prince  Edward 

Island     -     - 
Newfoundland 

and  Labrador 

Total  - 

Inhabitants. 

Hones. 

Homed 
Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Acres 
culUvated. 

310,000 
580,000 
110,000 
196,000 

35,000 

76,000 

34,380 

126,000 

12,000 

19,000 

4,500 

600 

214,692 

440,000 

87,000 

144,796 

32,000 

8,000 

220,000 

350,000 

65,000 

98,214 

30,000 

16,000 

240,000 
610,000 
105,000 
234,658 

48,000 

10,000 

1,800,000 

2,125,000 

365,000 

398,964 

180,000 

45,000 

1,?j7,000 

196,480 

926,488 

779,214 

1,239,658 

4,913,964 

:l 
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Schedule  of  Mills  in  British  America. 


Upper  Canada    -            -            - 
Lower  Canada        .          -          - 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia            -            -        - 
Prince  Edward  Island 
Newfoundland  (none  given). 

Total    - 

Saw  Mills. 

Grist  Mills,  &c 

557 
737 
229 
241 
65 

501 
596 
217 
290 
81 

1,829 

1,688 

-  ^2,368,760 

0 

0 

-       4,632,440 

0 

0 

779,214 

0 

0 

619,825 

0 

0 

-     14,741,892 

0 

0 

Let  the  value  be  estimated  of — 


196,480  horses,  at  12/.  each 

926,488  horned  cattle,  at  5l.  each 

779,214  hogs,  at  20s.  each 
1,239,650  sheep,  at  105.  each 
4,913,964  acres  arable  land,  at  least 

worth  60s.  per  acre 


Estimated  value  of  arable  land,  &c.  ^23,142,131 
Fixed  capital  in  1 85,857  dwelling-houses, 
with  barns  and  cattle  houses  attached, 
say  at  50/.  each        .... 
Fixed  capita],  in  mills,  stores,  and  other 
property  required  for  carrying  forward 
the  timber  trade,  estimated,  viz.— 
InNew  Brunswick  af  1,178,750     0    0 
Lower  Canada      2,057,600    0    0 
1,114,000     0    0 
463,925     0     0 


0     0 


9,292,850     0    0 


Upper  Canada 
Nova  Scotia 
Prince  Edward 
Island 


-     47,000     0     0 


Carry  forward 


—  4,861,275     0     0 
j^37,S06,256     0    0 
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0     0 


1,435,000     0     0 


165,000     0     0 


84,000     0     0 


220,000     0     0 


Brought  over     -      ^37,306,256 
Fixed  capital,  connected  with  the  cod 
and  seal   fisheries    at    Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  at  least- 
Fixed  capital   in   the  fishing  establish- 
ments at  Gaspe,  Perce,  Bonaventure, 

&c 

Fixed  capital  in  the  fisheries  of  New 
Brunswick,  within  the  Bay  de  Cha- 
leur,  Miramichi,  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  -  _  -  _ 

Fixed  capital  in  the  cod,  herring,  seal, 
and  whale  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  -  .  _ 

Public  buildings  at  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Halifax,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland^ 
and  in  the  other  towns  and  settle- 
ments in  the  colonies,  together  with 
churches  and  chapels,  cost  at  least 
30  millions  —  say,  -  - 
The  following  sums,  per  official  reports, 
have  been  expended  on  canals: — 
Welland  Canal 

Rideau  Canal  -  _  _ 

Grenville  Canal,  aiil  locks  on  the 

Ottawa 
Locks  and  Cunals  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, abo'vc  Lake  St.  Louis 
La  Chine  CuwA        -  -         - 

Chambly,  say,  laid  out 
Shubenectady  Canal,  at  least 
Sums  expended  and  fixed  as  capital  in  the 
iron  forges  of  St.  Maurice,  the  iron  Mar- 
mora works,  the  coal  and  iron  mines 
of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  aggregate  estimate  at  least 


15,000,000     0     0 


300,000 
803,774 


55,000 

137,000 

6,000 

.75,000 


0 
O 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


285,367     0     0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


230,000     0     0 


Total  fixed  capital   -    j£'56, 1 02,397     0    0 
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The  foregoing  statement  may  be  considered  the  low- 
est estimate  of  fixed  capital  in  British  America,  exclu- 
sive of  shipping  (value,  1,600,000/.)  and  the  cost  of 
Government  buildings,  dock-yards,  and  the  extensive 
fortifications  in  Canada  and  the  maritime  colonies. 

The  estimated  value  of  British  and  Irish  manu- 
factures exported  from  tl.\e  United  Kingdom  to  the 
British  colonies  (in  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
183S,)  will  be  found  by  the  customs*  returns  to 
amount,  exclusive  of  freight  to  British  ships,  to  about 
the  following  sums  :  — 

To  Canada  (including  saU)     -  -  J^1,3S4,S22  0  0 

Newfoundland         -         -         -  -  463,339  0  0 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  -  630,605  0  0 

New  Brunswick  _  _  _  357,483  0  0 

Prince  Edward  Island  -  -  56,720  0  0 

Total  exports  from  the  United!    ^2,862,469     0     0 
Kingdom  to  British  America  3 

The  official  value  of  British  manufactures  for  the  year 
ending  5th  January,   1832,  is  stated  at  2,315,765/., 
and  of  foreign  and  colonial  303,797/* 
The  official  value  of  imports  to  the  United 

!. kingdom  from  British  America,  for  the 

year  ending  5th  January,  1833,  is      -  ^£"1, 532,582  19     0 

The  official  value  of  exports  of  British 

manufacl  ares  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

to  the  Nc  rth  American  Colonies  for  the 

same  year  _         -  _ 

Of  Foreign  a  id  Colonial  merchandize 

Total 


2,858,514   19 
271,975     9 


-  .^3,130,490     8     0 

The  following  statement  of  ships,  tonnage,  and 
seamen  employed  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  North  American  dominions,  is  computed 
by  taking  the  average  of  the  five  years  preceding  the 
5th  of  January,  1833. 
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1,582  19     0 


Canada 
Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick    - 
Prince  Edw.  Island 
Newfoundland 

Total    - 

Inwanlf, 

Outward!.                  1 

Ships. 

Tona. 

Men. 

Ship*. 

Torn. 

Men. 

854 
97 

494 
27 

298 

247,401 
29,340 

141,010 

5,122 

37,470 

11,106 

1,370 

6,907 

217 

2,470 

861 
102 
541 
23 
J81 

258,149 
24,421 

152,904 

5,027 

22,711 

11,403 

1,230 

7,012 

237 

1,480 

1,770 

460,343 

21,970 

1,708 

463.^12 

21,362 

The  difference  of  62  ships  on  the  average  inwards 
greater  than  outwards,  arises  from  that  number,  besides 
new  ships,  proceeding  to  Newfoundland  with  naval 
stores,  and  loading  with  fish,  either  for  the  continent  of 
Europe  or  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  difference  of  ton- 
nage from  others,  entered  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
being  large  ships,  which  load  with  lumber  in  the  ports 
of  New  Brunswick  for  the  West  Indies. 

The  following  statement,  computed  from  the  cus- 
toms* returns,  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  tonnage, 
and  men  employed  between  the  Northern  colonies 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  other  countries. 


• 

British  W.  Tnt'iies  - 
British  Easteri;  Co- 
lonies 
Foreign     Nations, 
Britisli  ships 
Foreign  ships     - 

Total    - 

Inwards. 

Outwards.                    1 

Shi|n. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

486 

8 

1,127 
221 

58,540 

1,065 

08,690 
16,506 

3,236 

63 

4,524 
9S9 

589 

12 

640 
140 

75,896 

1,513 

55,912 
15,292 

5,074 

86 

3,275 
845 

1,842 

144,791 

8,8.12 

1,387 

148,613 

H,280 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  and  seamen 
employed  in  the  northern  intercolonial  trade.  The 
official  returns  for  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1832,  give  the  following  statement,  which  does  not 
include  the  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery :  — 
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Inwards,    3,068  vessels,  211, -^Vl  tons,     9,991  men. 
Outwards,  3,260  vessels,  227,197  tons,  10,035  men. 

Tlie  tonnage,  &c.  employed  between  British  North 
America  and  all  other  countries,  for  the  year  ending 
.5th  January,  1832,  is  computed  to  be 

Total  inwards,      6,239  ships,  814,380  tons,     39,584  men. 
Total  outwards,   6,366  ships,  836,668  tons,     40,070  men. 
Total  imports  to  all  countries,  per  official  returns,  j€'458  10,039. 
Total  exports  to  all 'countries,  per  ditto,         -        3,671,891. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Stiites  by 
way  of  the  rivers,  sea  coasts,  and  the  numerous 
roads,  cannot  be.  ascertained ;  but  the  Customs'  re- 
turns make  them  appear  about  eight  times  the 
amount  of  exports  j  the  balance  being  paid  for  iii 
specie,  and  in  a  great  quantity  of  Britisli  manufac- 
tures smuggled,  along  the  frontier,  into  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  obtained. 
,  In  the  particular  statistical  accounts  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, an  error  in  the  table  requires  correction.  For 
2,200,  it  should  be  220,000  swine ;  and  where  the 
religious  deiiominations  are  treated  of,  it  is  not  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  Methodist  Conference  has  now 
no  connection  whatever  with  that  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  three  paper  mills  also  omitted. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  sealing 
voyages  from  Newfoundland  is  wrong,  by  transposing 
some  iigures.  For  159,  p.  103.  Vol.  L,  it  should  be 
359  ;  and  for  345,  it  should  be  534,  and  registering 
42,720  tons. 

The  value  of  furs  annually  exported  from  British 
America,  taking  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending 
5t]i  January,  1833,  is  about  210,000/.  sterling. 
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The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  British 
colonies,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows,  taking  the 
average  of  five  years  ending  5th  January,  1833. 

Produce  of  the  forests  (including  furs)   -  j€'1,326,404>  0  0 

Produce  of  agriculture             -               -  684,126  0  0 

Produce  of  the  mines         ...  102,520  0  0 
Produce  of  the  fisheries,  inchiding  seal 

oil  and  skins        ....  857,210  0  0 


^2,970,260     0     0 


The  proceeds  of  new  ships,  built  in  the  colonies 
and  sold  in  England,  with  the  freight  of  their  home- 
ward cargoes ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  cargoes  of, 
fish,  &c.  sold  in  the  West  Indies,  Forei>.'^n  Europe, ' 
&c.,  form  a  large  share  of  the  payments  made  for 
British  manufactures,  although  the  amount  cannot, 
from  not  appearing  in  any  returns,  be  ascertained. 
Yet  it  makes  up  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
exports  to  and  imports  from  British  America,  in  the 
direct  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  customs*  returns  for  the  year  ending  5th 
January,  1832,  state  the  registered  vessels  of  British 
North  America  to  be  2672  ships,  193,876  tons. 

The  present  tonnage,  including  57  steam  boats,  of 
4147  horse  power,  registering  17,186  tons,  is  com- 
puted about  200,000  tons,  value  1,600,000/. 

Boats  not  decked  are  not  included.  The  whole 
number  of  large  open  boats  and  keel  boats  used  in  the 
fisheries,  lake  and  river  navigation,  &c.  may  be  esti- 
mated at  42,052,  value  about  8/.  each,  or  336,416/. 
For  this  calculation  I  have  only  the  data  of  computing 
on  the  scale  of  one  boat  for  nine  inhabitants  in  New- 
foundland J    one   for   twenty    inhabitants    in    Nova 
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Scotia^  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick ; 
and  one  boat  for  fifly  inhabitants  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  including  those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of 
the  district  of  Gasp^,  pilot  boats,  kc. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  increase 
of  emigrations  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British 
North  America,  taken  from  official  returns,  and 
colonial  estimates :  — 

In  1800  -         -         .           -  2,480 

^^      1810  -             n            -  8,750 

^      r           1820  -           -          -          -  9,381 

1825  -  -             -  11,270        -^ 

1826  ....     12,818 

1827  -  -  ■     19,71'9 

1828  .  .  .  „     13,907 
.      1829             -             -             -     17,212 

.      °    ,1830         -  -  .    ■     .     29,783 

1831  -  -  -     58,317 

'  '      1832         -         -  .  ,     51<,711 

The  provincial  revenues  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  may  be  estimated,  taking  the  aver- 
age of  three  years  ending  1st  January,  1833,  at,  for 

Lower  Canada,  total  net  amount,  after  de- 
ducting 37,400/.  the  proportion  allowed 
of  the  impost  duties  to  Upper  Canada 

Upper  Canada  (very  uncertain,  but  esti- 
mated at)  -  -  -         - 

Nova  Scotia,  about         _  .  _ 

New  Brunswick  (nearly  correct) 

Prince  Edward  Island  (correct) 

Newfoundland  (no  revenue  for  tlie  present 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  Council  ne- 
gativing the  Ways  and  Means  Bill  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly.) 


149,4.G8 

0 

0 

140,000 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 

57,000 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

Being  about  6s.  8d.  paid  into  the  colo- 
nial treasuric!)  for  each  individual. 

Q  Q  3 


^415,487     0     0 
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These  revenues  arc  expended  in  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  pubhc  officefH,  m  pensions,  in  pubUc  works, 
such  as  roads,  bridges,  light-houses,  anals,  and  for 
the  support  of  schools  and  clergy,  &c. 

The  following  statement  of  salaries  and  expendi- 
ture will  more  fully  illustrate  the  expenses  of  the 
Canada  government,  &c. 

The  expense  of  the  civil  government  of  Lower 
Canada,  for  the  year  1832,  as  voted  by  the  House  of 
Assembly,  out  of  the  colonial  revenue,  was,  for  the 


Governor  in  Chief 

Secretary'  to  the  Governor 

Assistants  and  contingencies 

Receiver-General 

Inspector-General 

Nine  executive  Councillors 

Council  Clerk  and  Registrar 


salary  jf4,500 


and 


do. 

salary 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
contin- 


Assistant  ditto 

Speaker,  Legislative  Council 
Clerk,  ditto 

Assistant  Clerk,  other  officers, 

gencies 
Speaker,  House  of  Assembly 
Clerk,  ditto 

Assistant  Clerk,  and  contingencies,  including 

500^.  for  rent  of  Bishop's  palace 
Chief  Justice  of  the  province 
Ditto  of  Montreal 

Six  Puisne  Judges,  each  900/. 
Provincial  Judge  at  Three  Rivers 
Other  two  provincial  Judges  at  500/. 
Salaries  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General 
Salaries  of  five  Sheriffs  -  _  . 

Contingent  bills  of  the  Crown  Law  Officers 

and  Sheriffs 


salary 
do. 


salary 
do. 

salary 


500 
2,800 
1,000 
300 
900 
500 
182 
900 
450 

3,422 
900 
450 

7,039 
1,500 
1,100 
5,400 
900 
1,000 

sop 

395 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

p 

0 
0 


-     4,910     0     0 
Carry  over     -  .^'39,548     0     0 


the  sala- 

;  works, 

and  for 

ixpendi- 

of  the 

f  Lower 

louse  of 

for  the 

> 

00     0 

0 

00     0 

0 

00     0 

0            1 

00     0 

0 

00     0 

0        ! 

00     0 

0 

00     0 

0 

82     0 

0 

00     0 

0 

50     0 

0 

22     0 

0 

00     0 

0 

50     0 

0 

39     0 

0 

00     0 

0 

00     0 

0 

00     0 

0 

00     0 

0 

00     0 

p 

op    0 

0 

95     0 

0 

10     0 

0 

48     0 

0 
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Brought  over      -  if  39,548 

Payment  of  needy  Crown  witnesses 

Services  ofsubpcenas  in  Montreal,  and  care  of 
Crown  wltnesites  -  -        -         - 

The  Prothonotaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 

Pensions  -  -  -  - 

Salary  of  the  Surveyor-General 

Other  Officers  in  Iiis  department 

Salai'y  of  the  A'jutant-General  of  Militia     - 

Ditto  of  the  De      v  Adjutant-General 

To  other  Office  . \  djutnnt- General's  Office, 

and  contingencies  ... 

Miscellaneous  expenses  ... 

Commission  to  Inspector-General  of  King's 
Domain  -  -  -         - 

Salaries  of  the  Collector,  CtnnptroJlei',  Ganger, 
and  Landwniters  at  St.  Joliu's 

Salaries  of  Collector  and  Coa3|>troller,  Cutenu 
du  Lac       ..... 

Allowance  to  Returning  Officers 

Grant  to  Tenclieru  of  Schools 

The  Exi^nses  of  tlie  Trinity  Board,  the  Pen- 
sions to  wounde<l  Militiamen,  &c.  2,750if. 
are  )KOvided  for  by  special  provincbl  enact- 
ments       -  -  -  - 

Total  Civil  Establishment  for  Lower  Canada, 

defrayed  by  Colony  -  -  £78,593 
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2,750     0    O 


0     0 


-    ^352    O    0 


Expenditure  in  Lower  Canada,  defrayed  by  the 
United  Kingdom :  — 
Sixteen  Pensions,  Indian  department 
Five  Missionaries,  one  Schoolmaster,  one  Pre- 
sident, and  five  Interpreters,  ditto 
A  Secretary  and  two  Superintendants,  ditto   - 
C.  J.  Stewart,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Quebec  — 
salary  and  for  a  house 


837 
809 


0 
0 


Carry  over 
Q  Q    h 


-     3,000     0     0 


j^"'t,998     0     O 


39,548 

0 

0 

860 

0 

6 

487 

0 

0 

650 

0 

0 

1,910 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0                                 ' 

702 

0 

0 

450 

0 

<'> 

270 

ii 

0                                i 

793 

0 

i 

0 

3,436 

0 

0 

330 

0 

0 

715 

0 

0 

375 

0 

0 

1,007 

0 

0 

23,860 

0 

0 

^j^r« 
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Brought  over    -  jf  4,998 
Archdeacon  of  Quebec,  5002.;  Rector,  400/. ; 

Evening  Lecturer,  1502.  «• 

Other  Ctei^men  of  the  Church  of  England 
Two  Presbyterian  Ministers,   100/.;  Verger, 

&C.  51/.  .  -  - 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Quebec 
Two  Presbyterian  Muiisters,  at  50/. 


0    0 


1,050 

0 

6 

7,180 

0 

0 

151 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0, 

100 

0 

0 

j£l  4,429     0     0 


The  remainder  of  the  revenue  of  Lower  Canada 
has  been  expended  agreeably  to  the  votes  of  the 
legislature,  in  forming  and  repairing  roads,  erecting 
bridges,  light-houses,  improving  the  internal  navi- 
gation, supporting  schools,  hospitals,  and  various 
institutions ;  on  roads  alone,  about  40,000/. 

There  is  no  distribution  of  the  revenue  for  18S3, 
in  consequence  of  the  Legislative  Council  not 
agreeing  to  the  subsidy  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Assembly. 

The  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  Upper  Canada 
is  very  unsatisfactorily  known.  The  following  scale,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  considered  correct,  with  the  addition 
of  fees.  ' 

Lieutenant-Governor        -  -  salary  ^8,000     0    0 

Chief  Justice  -  -  -     do.         1,500    0     0 

Ditto  as  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Court,  do.  860  0  0 
Five  Executive  Councillors  -  do.  500     0    0 

Attorney  General  -  -         do.         1,100     0     0 

Solicitor-General  -  -  do.  500     0     0 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  -  do.  1,000  0  0 
Two  Puisne  Judges,  900/.  each  -  do.  1,800  0 '  0 
Three  District  Justices  -  do.  485     0    0 

Grammar  and  Illementary  Schools,  salaries  4,500  0  0 
Government  Printer  -  salary         750    0     0 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  &c.  do.  (unknown.) 
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6 
0 

0 
0, 
0 


0 
0 
0 


Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  sa1arie«  ^2,050 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Master  in  Choncery 

(there  is  no  Chancery  Court) 
Professors  of  King's  College        •       salaries 
Receiver-General  of  Crown  Lands        salary 
Ditto  for  Clerk*,  &c.         - 

Lieutenant-Governor's  Private  Secretary,  salary 


0     0. 


Ditto  Clerk's       -  do. 

Crown  Commissioner's  Office        -         do. 
Surveyor-General  -  -  do. 

Secretary  ond  Registrar  -        -     do. 

Deputy  Secretary  and  Registrar  do. 

Regulator  of  York  County         -  do. 

Ditto,       as  Agent  for  Officers'  Salaries  do. 
Officers  of  the  Land  Granting  Department, 

salaries 
Clerk  of  Executive  Council 
Deputy  Clerk  to  Council,  &c. 
Clerk  of  the  Crown 
Deputies  -  .  « 

Auditor-General        -  -  - 

Timber  Collectors,  &c.  Ottawa 
Deputy  Post-masters,  each  about 
Adjutant-General  of  Militia 
Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Assembly 
Judge  of  Three  Districts 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  Courts      - 
Sheriffs'  salaries,  &c. 
Lispector-General  and  Clerks 
Collector  of  Customs,  Kingston 
Ditto,   -  .  Prescott 

Ditto,  York 

Other  Collectors  and  Deputies,  from  100/.  to 
Clerk  of  Legislative  Council  -        salary 

Other  Officers  of  the  Legislative  Court,  do. 
Archdeacon  of  York     -  -        salary 

Ditto  as  an  ExecutiveCouncillor,  do. 

Ditto  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 

cation       -  -        salary 


salary 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


salary 
do. 
do. 
do. 

salaries 
salary 

do. 

do. 


175  0  a 
(unknown.) 
900  0  0 
550  0  0 
590  0  O 
500  0  0 
(unknown.) 
700  0  0 


1,100 
150 
400 
200 

2,566 
820 
634 
910 
250 
215 
900 
•200 
325 
45 
625 

2,121 

3,996 
969 
525 
371 
326 
200 
280 

1,120 
300 
100 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Archdeacon  of  York,  as  Pk*esiilf*nt  of  the  Uni- 
versity',       -     salary  (unknown.) 
Church  of  England  Clergy,  exclusive  of  one- 

seventh  of  all  the  lands,  glebes,  &c.  &c.       jf  2,850  0  O 

Catholic  Bishop            -             -            salary  400  0  0 

Catholic  Clergy                -            »          do.  750  0  0 

Presbyterian  Clergy             <>            -       do.  750  0  0 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  receive 
salaries  and  allowances  from  the  colonial  revenue  of 
Upper  Canada.    The  amount  of  pensions  is  5,841/!. 

The  following  items  are  paid  from  the  Imperial 
treasury,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  viz. :  — 

Archdeacon  of  York             -        -        salary  ^   875  0  0 

Bishop's  Commissary         -         -            do.            150  O  0 

Pension  to  a  Missionary's  Widow            -                75  O  0 

Church  Missionaries               -               salaries     3,835  0  0 
Superintendants,  &c.  of  Indian  Departments, 

salary      2,430  O  0 

Paid  by  England     -    j£6,773    0    O 
Salaries   and    Pensions  paid  by  the  Colo 

as  far  as  known,  amount  to  -  -  53,501     O    0 

?         -  d£t>0,274     0     0 


The  money  expended  in  roads,  bridges,  schools, 
light-houses,  advanced  for  canals,  and  public  im- 
provements amounts  to  about  80,000/.  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  money  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the 
provincial  revenue. 

Upper  Canada  pays  higher  for  its  civil  admiuis- 
ti'ation  than  any  other  part  of  America.  v 

England  is  not  required  to  pay  one  shilling  toward 
its  support,  as  the  province  is  able  to  bear  all  the  ex- 
penses, provided  the  legislature  have  the  distribution 
of  the  revenue. 

The  revenue  of  Nova  Scotia  is  expended  in  jwy- 
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ing  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government,   and  it* 
public  works,  education,  &c. 


Civil  establishment   .         -  -  . 

Public  improvements,  about 
Education,  expenses  of  the  Legislature, 

support  of  poor,  &c. 
Militia  service         ■>  ... 

Miscellaneous  disbursements  for  various 

services  •  .  .         • 


Total  of  Nova  Scotia,  about 

Paid  by  Colony 
Paid  by  Great  Britain 


Principal  Salaries. 

Lieutenant-Governor         -  -  - 

Chief  Justice  -  ... 

Three  Puisne  Judges,  at  6i0/.  each 
Master  of  the  Rolls  -  •         - 

Treasurer  -  -  -  _ 

Secretary  and  Registrar 
Collector  of  Imposts  and  Excise 
Collector  of  Customs  .        -  _ 

Comptroller  of  Customs  - 

Two  waiters  and  searchers,  ot  400/. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England     - 

The  revenue  of  New   Brunswick  is  distributed 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  principal  salaries  are,  ^ 


^18,051 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 

7,224 

0 

0 

1,24<? 

0 

0 

6,600 

0 

0 

.^63,206 

0 

0 

.3^61,400 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

if62,200 

0 

0 

i€'4,47'7 

0 

0 

1,150 

0 

0 

1,920 

0 

0 

540 

0 

0 

590 

0 

0 

1,250 

0 

0 

630 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

2,150 

0 

0 

Lieutenant-Governor         -  -  . 

Surveyor-General  and  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  (the  same  person) 


^3,000     0     0 
1,700     0     0 
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Chief  Justice 

m 

jf950 

0     0 

Assistant  Judges,  each 

- 

650 

0     0 

Attorney  General 

- 

550 

0    o 

Archdeacon              -               -     - 

• 

300 

0     0 

To  one  Presbyterian  Minister 

- 

50 

0     0 

The  other  salaries  I  have 

not  been 

able 

accu- 

rately  to  ascertain.  The  whole  annual  civil  establisli- 
ment  is  stated  to  be  60,884/. ;  but  the  amount  must, 
I  think,  be  above  tliis. 

In  page  12.  of  this  volume,  in  stating  tlie  amount 
of  quit-rents  on  lands  granted,  I  have  omitted  the 
quantity  of  tliose  lands  escheated,  which  reduces  tlic 
amount  nearly  one  half. 

The  revenue  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  expendeil 
in  public  works,  administration  of  justice,  and  miscel- 
laneous outlays.    The  amount,  expended  as  follows, 
is  still  paid  by  the  Imperial  government,  viz.: 
Salaries  to 

I^ieutenant  Governor        ... 

Chief  Justice  ... 

Attorney-General  -  -  - 

Surveyor- General         -  -  _ 

Provost-marshal  -  -  - 

Clerk  of  Crown  and  Council 

Rector  of  Charlotte  Town 

Contingencies  -  - 

Pension  to  C.  D.  Smith,  Esq.  late  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor 

Allowance  to  the  Rev.  A.  M^Eachem, 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  &c. 

Collector  of  Customs,  out  of  the  Customs  duUes 

.  This  amount  should  certainly,  except  the  pension 
to  the  late  Governor  Smith  (see  account  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Vol.  I.),  and  the  Provost  Marshal's 
sinecure,  be  paid  by  the  colony.      The  remainder  of 


1,000 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

O 

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

TOO 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

500    0     0 


50 
500 


0 
O 


O 
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the  expenses  of  the  civil  goverament  are  paid  out 
of  the  colonial  revenue. 

The  civil  list  of  Newfoundland  has  hitherto  been 
paid  by  Great  Britain. 

Governor's  salary  *  >  - 

Seven  civil  officers  -        • 

Chief  Justice  -  - 

Three  Assistant  Judges,  at  700/.  each    - 

Judge  of  the  Admiralty         ... 

Attorney-General  -  -         - 

Seven  legal  officers  -        - 

Sheriff        ...... 

Ditto  Labrador  district        ... 

Ardideacon        ..... 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop        ... 

Expense  of  a  colonial  vessel 

Allowance  to  C  Coote,  Esq.  late  Su- 
preme Surrogate  and  Chief  Magistrate 
at  St.  John's,  in  consideration  of  his 
long  and  able  services 

Miscellaneous  expenses        ... 

Collector  of  Customs 

Comptroller        -        -    .    - 

Eleven  other  revenue  officers 


jfS,000 

0 

0 

1,525 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

2,100 

0 

0 

'  500 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

1,336 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

.  150 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

2,300 

0 

0 

if     •        _■ 

300 

0 

0 

5,151 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

^£23,987     0.    0 


This  being  a  fishing  colony,  there  is  little  revenue 
to  be  expected,  except  from  impost  duties,  and  these 
should  be  laid  on  with  great  caution.  There  are 
several  places  reserved  around  the  harbour  of  St. 
John's,  called  ships'  rooms,  the  rents  of  which 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum;  which,  with  a  small 
impost  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature, 
woiddbe  fbimd  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
government  and  all  ordinary  contingencies. 
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The  forgoing  statements  do  not  all  exactly  corre* 
spond  with  the  official  reports.  I  have  with  these 
compared  various  accounts  and  returns  carefully,  and 
have  made  up  the  foregoing  calculations  to  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  1833,  with,  I  trust,  as  much 
exactness  as  can  be  obtained. 

The  whole  will,  I  &in  hope,  illustrate  the  great 
importance  of  that  portion  of  the  British  empire 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  progress  those  colonies  have  made  since 
they  were  first  settled  by  Europeans,  and  the  vast 
multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children,  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  their  soil,  forests,  fisheries,  and 
commerce  support;  and  consider  also  that  those 
territories  are  only  yet  in  comparative  infancy;  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  of  their  extraordinary  im- 
portance, and  great  political  consequence. 

Men  who  can,  with  the  minds  of  great  statesmen, 
appreciate  the  present  value  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  will  clearly  anticipate,  and  justly 
estimate,  not  only  their  future  grandeur,  but  their 
importance  in  maintaining  the  influence  of  England 
over  the  whole  of  the  western  world,  and  their  con- 
sequence in  preserving  British  power  in  Europe. 


« 


THE    END. 


London ; 

Printed  by  A.  SrorriswooDE, 

New-  Sl  rcct-  Square. 


